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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Royal Arms.—C.ertcvs is greatly 
obliged to those gentlemen who have 
brought forward much valuable informa- 
tion upon this subject. He thinks a fur- 
ther discovery remains to be made, to 
which chance, he trusts, may lead. There 
can be little doubt but that some order or 
injunction, civil or ecclesiastical, was is- 
sued about the time of the Reformation. 
The Sovereign’s arms seem to have been 
simultaneously erected throughout the 
churches in England and Wales ; and it is 
not easy to account for this upon any 
other supposition. Whether in Scotland 
and in Ireland, he has not been able to 
ascertain. In the grant mentioned, as 
entered into Archbishop Abbot’s Register, 
it is said, ‘‘ Whereas there ought to be 
had an especial care that all churches and 
chappells within this kingdom of England 
be beautifyed and adorned with godly 
sentences, and more especially with his 
Masesty’s Armes,” &c. Why ought 
there to be? This surely implies some 
legal necessity, and not merely an act of 
becoming loyalty only.—We may here add, 
in further illustration of this subject of 
Royal Arms, the following extract from 
the accounts of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, recording the expenditure of a 
very large sum for painting up the arms of 
the Commonwealth, in several parts of the 
church: ‘£1652. Item, paid to John Go- 
mersall, for painting and guilding of the 
State’s armes in several places of the 
church and vestry, as by his receipt ap- 
peareth, 50/.’’ Their destruction was less 
expensive: ‘11659. Item, to Henry Rich- 
ards, joyner, for taking down the State’s 
arms, 6d.”’ It is obvious that the changes 
of Government furnish the reason why so 
few old representations of the Royal Arms 
remain ; but our readers may be reminded 
of the remarkable instance of a pair of 
paintings of one period, that of James I., 
in Hoo Church, near Rochester. (See 
vol. xiii. p. 581.) 

Mr. J. SavaGe, of Dorchester, requests 
us to mention that he has in his possession 
a few relics of the late Professor Porson, 
consisting of a handsome quart jug, out of 
which the Professor used to drink his 
Trinity College beer, and also one or two 
other articles, the Professor having lived 
with Mr. Savage the last two years of his 
life. The same gentleman has also a fine 
miniature portrait in the insignia of the 
Garter, of Prince James Stuart, son of 
James II., and commonly called ‘‘ The 
Old Pretender,’’ and on his tomb “ King 
James III.,’’ having been worn by a mem- 


ber of the clan Macdonald, of Keppock 
who were out in the ’45 with the Young 
Pretender, and which Mr. Savage had from 
the collection of the late Dr. Angus Mac- 
donald, of Taunton, who was himself one 
of the same clan. 

We were doubtful whether any topo- 
graphical or antiquarian writer had men- 
tioned Paul’s Stump, an inquiry respect- 
ing which has been recently prosecuted by 
some of our correspondents (pp. 114, 226); 
but a friend has referred us to a passing 
mention of it in Bagford’s Letter to Hearne 
relating to the antiquities of London, from 
which it appears to have been a post re- 
sembling the pedestal of a statue. We 
still think it may have been the remains of 
an ancient cross. The passage is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ This brings to my mind another 
ancient custom, that hath been omitted of 
late years. It seems that in former times 
the porters that ply’d at Bilinsgate used 
civilly to intreat and desire every man that 
passed that way to salute a post that stood 
there in a vacant place. If he refused to 
do this, they forthwith lay’d hold of him, 
and by main force bouped his —— against 
the post; but if he quietly submitted to 
kiss the same, and paid down 6d., then 
they gave him a name, and chose some one 
of the gang for his godfather. I believe 
this was done in memory of some old image 
that formerly stood there, perhaps of Belus 
or Belin. Somewhat of the like post, or 
rather stump, was near St, Paul’s, and is at 
this day [Feb. 1, 1714-15] call’d S¢. Paul's 
Stump.”” (Leland, Collectanea, 1774, 
vol. i. p. Ixxvi.)—As for Bagford’s story 
of the Billingsgate porters, there are parts 
of it evidently exaggerated, such as their 
presuming to seize on ‘‘ every man that 
passed,’’ and exacting so large a sum as 
sixpence even from those who were com- 
pliant to their arbitrary behests. 

Errata.—P. 398, col. 2, Gererons for 
Gernons; p. 400, col. 2, Berguin for 
Berguin: p. 402, col. 1, Archibald for 
Archbishop. In p. 414, at the conclusion 
of the description of the house recently 
found in a bog in co. Monaghan, a refer- 
ence is made to a former discovery of the 
same kind; but, being from memory, it 
was not correctly stated. The former dis- 
covery was made in June 1833, in Drum- 
kelin Bog, in the parish of Inver, co. Do- 
negal: it is represented and described by 
Capt. William Mudge, R.N. in the 26th 
volume of Archeologia, p. 361. P. 438, 
last paragraph, Mrs. Sharp is still living. 
P. 474, col. 1,1. 42, for Robertus read 
Herbertus. 
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HISTORICAL ELOGE OF JAMES WATT. By M. Araco. TRANSLATED 
By J. P. MurruHeap, Esa. 


THE account of his discoveries is the eulogy of the philosopher, as the 
recital of his actions is the debt due to the philanthropist. However we 
may have wished that, in the present instance, the tribute of gratitude 
should have been paid to our distinguished countryman by one of his own 
nation,—one of those who accompanied him in the paths of kindred 
science, and bore personal witness to the great achievements of his genius ; 
yet we are willing to allow, that few could have been found who were en- 
abled to form a more just and comprehensive estimate of the character of 
the great philosopher whom he commemorates, or able to express his opi- 
nion in language more correct and elegant, than he who, as Secretary to 
the Academy of Sciences, has been selected to occupy that seat, once 
honoured by the genius of Fontenelle. The translator* of the work 
justly remarks, “that M. Arago has explained many most important in- 
ventions, including numerous and minute scientific details, with so much 
simplicity and precision, as to render them intelligible, and therefore inte- 
resting to every reader; while his peculiar felicity of illustration and 
powers of diction lend additional attraction to the knowledge so conveyed.” 
But to M. Arago we must allow still higher praise ; for he has not only 
afforded to his readers a lucid description of the great discoveries which 
are connected more or less closely with the one for which Mr. Watt's 
name is so eminently distinguished, but he has also performed the more 
delicate and difficult task of estimating the capacity and powers of that 
mind to which they owe their birth, and of presenting us with a faithful 
and discriminating portrait of the entire man. 

M. Arago has impressed on us throughout his narrative, that which he 
himself felt, that the philosophical powers of Mr. Watt were of the very 
highest class. He has accurately distinguished between the discovery of 
a fact, and the formation of a system; he has seized upon the leading 
ideas which have been the principle of Mr. Watt's conduct, and the movers 
of his research ; he has pointed out the promptitude of his thought, the order 
and arrangement of his knowledge,—his sagacity in observing difliculties, 
and his resources in overcoming them.t in the present advanced state 





* J. P. Muirhead, Esq. M.A. of Baliol College, Oxford, advocate. 

+ Mr. Boulton, in his address at Freemasons’ Hall, observes that Smeaton, the 
intelligent and judicious, while he acknowledged the superiority of Mr. Watt's 
engine, doubted the practicability of getting the different parts executed with the 
requisite precision, and argued that on this account the improved engine would 
never be introduced. Such at that time was the low state of the mechanic arts. 
This, however, was overcome ; and Mr. B. adds, the most effectual adaptation of this 
machine to the various operations of our diversified manufacturing establishments, 
was studied and accomplished ; and what is now almost matter of routine, was, for a 
succession of years, attended by the continued efforts of a deeply reflecting mind, and 
by a series of ingenious experiments and researches throughout the whole scope of 
British manufacture, &ce. P. 196. 
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of abstruse science, such a work requires not only extensive knowledge, but 
a very fine discernment, and an analytical power of the most delicate kind. 
It was enough in its earlier and infant days to sketch with a bold and vi- 
gorous outline the character, that admitted no refined analysis, and rarely 
afforded a remarkable combination of excellence. But the empire of science 
is no longer a vast barbaric desert, divided by narrow and difficult paths, 
and marked at remote intervals with a few gigantic footsteps: it is a cul- 
tivated and peaceful realm, intersected with numerous channels, and en- 
riched with frequent communication from the collective understanding of 
mankind. “The improvements,” says Sir J. Mackintosh,* “ which have 
owed their origin to fortunate circumstances, are irregularly scattered over 
a long series of ages. It is impossible to reduce their progress to any de- 
finite and precise laws—you cannot foretell with certainty that one dis- 
covery will soon be followed by others ; at most, you can only trace a faint 
outline of the general advances of mankind: but it is otherwise with scien- 
tific discoveries ; they shew that knowledge has reached that period of 
maturity when she becomes fruitful : every such discovery is the parent of 
future discoveries, every advance so made gives us a clearer view of the 
remainder of the road, and we may venture, in some degree, to conjecture 
what is to come, by looking back on what has been,’ &c. In ages yet to 
be born, perhaps those who are employed in advancing still further the 
limits of the empire of science, may not be superior to their predecessors 
in the natural gifts of genius, or bring to their laborious researches a more 
powerful lever of intellectual strength ; but with the assistance of fresh 
associates, with the successful cultivation of other sciences, with new com- 
binations of thought, and more perfect instruments at command, whoever 
is a diligent observer of Nature will be able to overcome her resistance, 
and remove at least part of that veil + which she so reluctantly unfolds 
to the view of man. Of those facilities of increasing and imparting 
knowledge, the inventions of Mr. Watt in science and in art, will have 
been among the chief promoters. Ages have long passed away since 
the three great discoveries of science and genius had given to man an 
increased dominion over the powers of nature, and enabled him to 
condense into his short life more than the experience of an antediluvian 
age. The discovery of the polarity of the needle gave him power to 
traverse the stormy bosom of the ocean, perhaps even with more safety, 
certainly with more punctuality, than the caravan performs its unwieldy 
journey in the desert. By the assistance of gunpowder, he was enabled to 
overcome with ease and rapidity the resistance of the most ponderous 
bodies, and to separate the mineral treasures of the earth, without the 
cumbrous process of mechanical contrivances. By the invention of 
printing, he could communicate his thoughts without delay of time, or 
circumscription of space, and fill the earth as it were with myriads of 
electric rods, along which the vital spark of intellect should be for ever 
traversing. One conquest more alone remained to make the sovereignty 
of man complete ; one more proof of the effect of abstract science upon 
the useful arts, and the alliance of philosophy with the practical purposes 
of life ; one more proof of the most gigantic and formidable powers of na- 
ture, subdued and regulated, and made subservient to the use and welfare of 





* See p. 209. 
+ ‘*A celebrated German philosopher held, that Nature always cries ‘No, No!’ 
when we attempt to raise a corner of the veil which hides her.” Vide p. 44. 
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mankind. This it was reserved for the inventive and philosophic mind of 
Watt to supply. How superior these triumphs of science and of peace, 
to any that antiquity had achieved or known! How superior, in the eye 
of reason and humanity, our country, the mother of these inventive arts, 
with her small band of philosophers, men only distinguished by the thought- 
fulness of their minds, and the simplicity of their lives—to Greece her- 
self, surrounded with all her splendid train of warriors, orators, and 
statesmen ; even then, in her proudest and most palmy days of victory, 
when she was covered with the laurels of Marathon, and rich with the 
counsels of Themistocles ! We surely need not leave to the poet to supply 
us with the image that we want; but may say, that the triumphal 
car of man’s dominion, that which the genius of human nature rules, 
waited long and impatiently till the fourth and last subservient power 
was harnessed to the yoke ; and then it sprang forth on its axles glowing 
with fire, to claim its long suspended mastery, and to execute its long 
projected designs : to diminish the privations, to equalize the blessings, 


to communicate the discoveries, and to spread the riches of each portion of | 


the empire to the other, and to use its gigantic powers for the final im- 
provement, exaltation, and benefit of the human race. 

If we wish to know the value of success in scientific discovery, we 
should reflect on the innumerable failures which have taken place. If we 
wish to convince ourselyes of the importance of a due combination of 
mental powers, we must observe how often the most brilliant talent, if 
unsupported, has gone astray, or disappeared. To the eyes of some, 
truth appears to offer itself for a moment only to view, and then as sud- 
denly withdraw ; some have appeared to be close to it, and not observed 
it; some, by an illusion of the mind, or an unexpected obstacle, have 
deviated from their path ; some have aimed short of the mark, and some 
beyond it; while others have been fascinated by systems too dear to 
them to part with, and yet so delusive, that, like ‘‘ unsubstantial pageants,” 
they melted away before them. Nothing can better evince the extent of 
Mr. Watt's genius, and the happy combination of his varied powers, than 
what his biographer relates of his singular acquirements in ar¢ as well as 
science, and indeed of his intimate knowledge of its nature and practical 
excellence in the exercise of its inventions ; for, allied as science and art 
undoubtedly are, it is rare that those who are proficient in the former can 
cultivate the latter with success. The student of science is accustomed 
to move ina more extended space, and with difficulty restrains himself 
within the narrow circle of labour, that requires the most finished and 
elaborate preparation. He acknowledges no other laws but those of nature, 
on the truth and permanence of which he can depend. The fine arts on 
the contrary are in subjection to the rules of taste, and even the caprices 
of fashion. ‘They bend and submit to the influence of all around them. 
The delicacy of their shades, and the imperceptible gradations of their 
beauty, are only felt by the experienced touch; and the industry or inte- 
rest that raises them, so multiplies their operations, that the most able 
philosopher must make them a distinct study, and perhaps withdraw, after 
having gained only a superficial acquaintance with their structure and 
principles. Now, in exception, and it is a remarkable one, to these re- 
marks, it is said of Mr. Watt, 


‘¢ That those who knew him, hadtocon- the most abstruse speculations of philo- 
template a man whose genius could create sophy, and could pass at once from the 
such an engine as he did, and indulge in most sublime researches of geology and 
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physical astronomy, the formation of our the same consummate skill, the most for- 
globe, and the structure of the universe, bidding details of art, and the elegance of 
to the manufacture of a needle ora nail; classical literature; the most abstruse 
who could discuss in the same conversa- branches of science, and the niceties of 
tion, and with equal accuracy, if not with verbal criticism.’’* 


James Watt was born at Greenock, in Scotland, on the 19th January, 
1736. His great-grandfather was a farmer, living in the county of Aber- 
deen, and fell in one of the battles of Montrose. His property was con- 
fiscated, and his orphan child Thomas Watt was taken under the care of 
distant relations. In the complete seclusion of his situation, he devoted 
himself to assiduous study; and when times became more tranquil he 
established himself at Greenock, where he taught mathematics and the 
elements of navigation ; and he died in 1734, at the age of 92. In the 
inscription upon his tomb in the churchyard of Greenock, he is styled 
‘* Professor of the Mathematicks.” ‘Thomas Watt had two sons. The 
elder, John, followed at Glasgow the profession of his father. He died, 
aged 50, in 1737. James, the younger son, and father of the great 
Engineer, was for twenty years a magistrate of Greenock, his business 
being threefold ; that of a ship-chandler, supplying vessels with nautical 
apparatus, stores, &c., a builder, and a merchant. Towards the close of 
his life, lie suffered losses in his commercial enterprizes, and died in 1782, 
at the age of 84. James Watt, the subject of our present history, was 
born with a delicate constitution. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Muirhead, gave him his first lessons in reading. Writing and arithmetic 
he learned from his father. He attended the grammar school at Greenock 
when his health permitted, and when at home he was left by his tender 
and judicious parents the free choice of his amusements. The following 
anecdote is related of him, during this period of his life. ‘‘ A friend of 
Mr. Watt one day found the little James stretched on the floor and draw- 
ing with a piece of chalk all sorts of intersecting lines. ‘ Why (he said) 
do yon allow this child to idle away his time in this manner? Send him 
away to the public school.’ Mr. Watt replied, ‘ You may find, sir, that 
you are mistaken ;—before you blame me, examine attentively what my 
son is about.’ Amends was speedily made,—the boy of six years old was 
trying to solve a problem of geometry. Mr. Watt’s friend then put vari- 
ous questions to the boy, and was astonished with the intelligence and 
simplicity displayed in his answers. ‘ This (he said) is no common child.’ ” 
Young Watt early showed a talent for mechanical art. He first made 
children’s toys, and constructed a small electrical machine; and it is 
worthy of remark, that his first experiment on condensation of steam (the 
great discovery of his mature life and on which his future fame was built) 
was made in his mother’s teapot. ‘ Sitting one evening with his aunt, 
Mrs. Muirhead, at the tea-table, she said, ‘ James Watt, [ never saw such 
an idle boy ; take a book, or employ yourself usefully : for the last hour 
you have not spoken one word, but taken off the lid of that kettle and put 
it on again ; holding now a cup, and nowa silver spoon over the steam ; 
watching how it rises from the spout, and catching and connecting the 
drops it falls into; are you not ashamed of spending your time in this 
way ?’” When Newton was asked how attraction had been discovered by 





* See Life, p. 217. Speech of Mr. Brougham. 
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him, he replied, “‘ By always thinking about it;” and, as M. Arago 
observes, “ in these few simple words of the immortal author of the Prin- 
cipia, we may lay open to the eyes of all the true secret of men of genius.” 
The spirit of anecdote which in after life he displayed among his friends, 
was early developed and exercised. ‘His mother (as we are informed 
by Mr. M. Campbell, his cousin and early companion,) brought him to 
Glasgow to visit a friend, under whose care he was left. On Mrs. Watt's 
return to Glasgow, some weeks after, without any idea of the reception 
that awaited her, her friend said, ‘ You must take your son James home 
again, I can no longer bear the state of excitement in which he keeps me. 
I am worn out with want of sleep. Every evening, before our usual hour 
for retiring to rest, he adroitly contrives to engage me in conversation ; 
then begins some striking tale, and whether it be humorous or pathetic, 
the interest is so overpowering, that all the family listen to him with 
breathless attention. Hour after hour strikes unheeded, but the next 
morning I feel quite exhausted. You must really take home your son.’” 
To describe his habits and the early progress of his life, we will use the 


words of his biographer. 


‘The banks of Lochlomond, already 
rendered so famous by the recollection of 
Buchanan, the historian, and of the illustri- 
ous inventor of logarithms, developed his 
taste for the beauties of scenery and botany. 
His rambles over our various mountains 
in Scotland, taught him to perceive that 
the inert crust of the earth no less de- 
serves our attention, and he became a 
mineralogist. He entered the cottages of 
the poor to study their characters, and he 
listened for hours to their local traditions, 
popular ballads, and wild superstitions. 
When bad health confined him under the 
paternal roof, chemistry was the principal 
subjectof hisexperiments. S.Gravesande’s 
Elements of Natural Philosophy initiated 
him into the infinite marvels of general 
physics; and to conclude, like all invalids, 
he greedily perused all books on medicine 
and surgery which he could procure. 
These latter sciences had excited such a 
passion in the mind of the student, that he 


was caught one day in the act of carrying 
into his room, for dissection, the head of a 
child who had died of an unknown dis- 
ease. Yet Watt did not destine himself 
either to botany or to mineralogy, or to 
literature or to poetry, or to chemistry 
or to natural philosophy, or to medicine 
or to surgery, though he was so well pre- 
pared for each of those kinds of study. 
In 1755 he went to London, to place him- 
self with Mr. John Morgan, mathematical 
and nautical instrument maker, in Finch- 
lane, Cornhill. The man who was to 
cover England with moving powers, be- 
side which, at least as far as their effects 
are concerned, the ancient and colossal 
machine at Marly* would be but a pigmy, 
entered upon his career of industry by 
constructing, with his own hands, fine, 
delicate, fragile instruments,—those small 
but beautiful reflecting sextants, to which 
the art of navigation owes its advance- 
ment.” 


After remaining a year with Mr. Morgan, Watt returned to Glasgow, where 
he met with some opposition in his endeavour to set up a workshop; but this 
was overcome by the intervention of the University, who gave him a small 
room in their own buildings, and honoured him with the title of their 
mathematical instrument maker. “There still (we are informed) exist 
some small instruments of that date, of exquisite workmanship, executed 





* The famous machine of Marly was erected for Louis XIV. in 1682, by Rennequin, 
of Liege, to raise water for the town and fountains of Versailles. This was effected 
by means of fourteen large water-wheels and a series of pumps, pipes, rods, &c. In 
1786-7, Messrs. Watt and Boulton proceeded to Paris, at the instance of the French 
Government, to suggest improvements in this machine, which were not carried into 
effect in consequence of financial difficulties. Since then a steam-engine has been 
raised to do part of the work, and only éwo of the large water-wheels remain, but with 
improved apparatus. It is said that the machine at Marly cost above 80 millions of 
French livres, which is above four millions pounds sterling. 
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entirely by the hands of Watt.” 


‘* That he has seen the first drawings 
for the steam-engine, and that they are 
truly remarkable for the neatness, the 
strength, and the accuracy of their out- 
line. Watt always piqued himself on his 
manual skill. Watt had scarcely reached 
his twenty-first year, when the University 
of Glasgow attached him to itself. His 
Patrons were men of no less fame than 
Adam Smith, Black the discoverer of la- 
tent heat, and Robert Simson the restorer 
of the treatises of the antient geometers. 
Watt’s shop became a sort of academy, 
where all the learned in Glasgow resorted 
to discuss points of literature and science. 
‘When I was as yet a young student,’ 
says Professor Robinson, ‘I had the 
vanity to think myself a pretty good pro- 
ficient in my favourite studies of mathe- 
matical and mechanical philosophy, and, 
on being introduced to Watt, was rather 
mortified at finding him so much my su- 
perior ... Whenever any puzzle came 
in the way of any of us, we went to Watt ; 
he needed only to be prompted, every 
thing became to him the beginning of a 
new and serious study, and we knew that 


Arago's Historical Eloge of James Watt. 
And M. Arago adds, 
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he would not quit it till he had either 
discovered its insignificancy, or had made 
something of it. On one occasion the 
solution of a problem seemed to require 
the perusal of Leupold’s Theatrum Ma- 
chinarum, and Watt forthwith learned 
German. At another time, and for a 
similar reason, he made himself master of 
Italian. When to the superiority of know- 
ledge, which every man confessed in his 
own line, is added the naive simplicity 
and candour of Mr. Watt’s character, it 
is no wonder that the attachment of his 
acquaintance was strong. I have seen 
something of the world, and am obliged 
to say, that I never saw such an instance 
of general and cordial attachment to a 
person whom all acknowledged to be their 
superior; but this superiority was con- 
cealed under the most amiable candour, 
and liberal allowance of merit to every man. 
Mr. Watt was the first to ascribe to the in- 
genuity of a friend things which were very 
often nothing but his own surmises, fol- 
lowed out and embodied by another. I 
am well entitled to say this, and have 
often experienced it in my own case.’’’ 


To these interesting memorials, which are as honourable to the author 


of them as to the subject, the biographer of Watt adds a further notice 
on the ingenuity of his mind, his invention in art, and his mechanical 
skill; he says, 


‘‘ The studies, thus deep and various, 
into which the singular circumstances 
of his position incessantly threw the 
young Glasgow artist, never interfered 
with the labours of the workshop. These 
he executed by day; the night was de- 
voted to theoretical rescarches. Trusting 
to the resources of his imagination, Watt 
seemed to find pleasure in the most diffi- 
cult undertakings, and those for which he 
might have been deemed the least fitted. 
He was altogether insensible to the charm 
of music, and never learnt to distinguish 
one note from another—the wf, for in- 
stance, from the fa—and will it be be- 
lieved that he undertook to build an 
organ? Yet the work was brought to a 


good end; it is needless to say, that the 
new instrument displayed the most im- 
portant improvements in its mechanical 
parts, in the stops, in the indications and 
regulations of the strength of the blast, 
but you will be astonished to learn, that 
its harmonic qualities were not less re- 
markable, and delighted the best per- 
form-rs. Watt solved an important part 
of the problem; he found out the tem. 
verament assigned by a master of the art, 
by help of the phenomena of the beats of 
imperfect consonances, then very ill un- 
derstood, and of which he could have 
gained no knowledge except from the 
profound but very obscure work of Dr. 
Robert Smith, of Cambridge.” * 


We are now arrived at the period in which the history of the Steam- 
engine, the most brilliant period of Watt’s life, should be told. To enter, 
however, into a scientific analysis of its construction would be altogether 
out of the limits of our brief account of its invention ; while to enumerate 
the names of those whose partial discoveries led the way, in the progress 





* See art. Temperament in Encyclop. Britannica, and Brewster’s ed. of Robison’s 
Mech. Philosophy, IV. p. 412. The title of Dr. Smith’s work is, ‘* Harmonics, or 
the Philosophy of Musical Sounds, by Rob. Smith, D.D. Master of Trinity Coll. 
Camb,’’ Ist ed. 1749; second, much improved, 1759. 

1 
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of time, to the future perfection of the engine, would be scarcely satisfac- 
tory. We must rather expect our readers to say to us, as certain students 
said one day to their Professor of Geometry, “ Why take the trouble of 
demonstrating these theorems? We have the most entire reliance upon 
you ; give us your word of honour that they are true, and we shall be quite 
satisfied.” The first instance of motion produced by steam, is to be found 
in an colipile of Hero* of Alexandria, a hundred and twenty years be- 
fore our wra. Here, says the author, after describing its principle and 
plan, “ here is a real steam-engine,” though not coinciding either in its 
form, or in the mode in which the moving power acts, with the steam- 
engines now in use, and it can be mentioned in the history of the art only 
as a wood engraving would be in the history of printing. But to come to 
modern times, we find in 1605 Florence Revault, a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to Henry IV. and the preceptor of Louis XIII. discovering that a 
thick bombshell, containing water, is sure to explode when it is put on 
the fire, after being plugged : the power of steam is here shown capable 
of a clear proof; if for the bombshell we substitute a metal boiler, with its 
apparatus of the tube, &c. we have created, in every sense of the word, a 
steam-engine available as a pump. Such is the invention for which 
France and England have contended for the honour of the discovery ; the 
English attribute the merit of it to the Marquis of Worcester ; the French 
to an humble engineer named Solomon de Caus, of Dieppe, who was for 
some time in the service of Prince Henry, son of James J. and afterwards 
in that of the Elector Palatine, and who was the author of a work called 
**Raisons des forces mouvans’’—a work it is said published forty-eight 
years earlier than the ‘Century of Inventions,” and forty-oue years prior 
to the imprisonment of the Marquis of Worcester, when the happy idea is 
said first to have struck him. It is doubtful if either S. de Caus or the 
Marquis of Worcester ever executed their apparatus.t The honour is due 





* See Mvevadrixe Spiritualia, in Mathematici Veteres, fol. 1693. The translator 
of M. Arago gives a curious account of an ceolipile from Plot’s History of Stafford- 
shire: ‘‘ Yet there were many old customs in use, within memory, of whose originals I 
could find no tolerable account, that possibly might commence as high as these times ; 
such as the service due from the Lord of Essington, in this county [Stafford], to the 
Lord of Hilton, about a mile distaut, viz. that the lord of the manor of Essington 
shall bring a goose, every New Year’s Day, and drive it round the fire in the hall at 
Hilton, at least three times (which he is bound to do as mesne lord), whilst Jack of 
Hilton is blowing the fire. Now Jack of Hilton is a little hollow image of brass, of 
about twelve inches high, kneeling upon his left knee, and holding his right hand 
upon his head, having a little hole in the place of the mouth, about the bigness of a 
great pin’s head, and another in the back about two-thirds of an inch diameter, at 
which last hole it is filled with water, it holding about four pints and a quarter, which 
when set to a strong fire evaporates after the same manner as in an (Eolipile, and 
vents itself at the smaller hole at the mouth, in a constant blast, blowing the fire so 
strongly that itis very audible, and makes a sensible impression in that part of the 
fire where the blast lights, as I found by experience. May 26, 1680.” Hist. of Staf- 
fordshire, p. 433, ed. ex. 1686. At Plate XXXIII. of that work there is an engraved 
likeness of Jack of Hilton, in his occupation. 

t+ In the Beauties of England and Wales, it is stated that Mons. de Caus, Inigo 
Jones, and Webb, were successively engaged to enlarge and embellish ‘* Wilton 
House,” the seat of the Earl of Pembroke, in Wiltshire. In the Catalogue of the 
British Museum a book is ascribed to Isaac du Caus called ‘¢ Wilton Garden.’’? This 
Isaac published a work on Hydraulics in 1657, which was translated by John Leake, and 
printed in London in 1659. These two synonemis have by some been considered re- 
lations ; but by Mr. Stuart, in his Anecdotes of Steam Engines, the same person. 
Solomon de Caus’s earliest works were published in London, and it is possible that 
he may have been born in England. See note of the translator, p. 34. 
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to an English Captain Savery, whose machine was made in 1698, and a 
small model of which he worked before the Royal Society in 1699. His 
invention was made public in a work called ‘The Miner's Friend.” He 
also published a small pamphlet on the art of moving ships in calms by 
paddle-wheels. A vessel of the same kind was made under the direction 
of Prince Rupert, which on trial beat the King’s barge manned with 
sixteen men ; and indeed about that time there were several projects of the 
same kind. Such was the progress made towards the discovery of a power 
the greatest which man has been able to command, both in its destructive 
and beneficial exercise ; but the “ Steam Engine” of our days, differing 
much in its construction from those we have mentioned, dates its origin 
from much later times ; we have not, however, space to go into the his- 
tory, and we must content ourselves with saying that it received great im- 
provements from the hand of Watt, the chief of which was “ condensing 
the steam in a vessel detached from the cylinder in which the piston 
works ;” and that, after overcoming much opposition from prejudice and 
interest, he constructed an engine, and used it with perfect success, at the 
iron works at Carron, with the founder of which, Dr. Roebuck, he entered 
into partnership. When some reverse of fortune led to temporary embar- 
rassment, Watt gave up his invention, for which he had taken out a patent, 
changed his course of life, and for the next eight years was employed in 
trigonometrical surveys and operations in Scotland, at the same time that 
Smeaton was employed on a rival line. In 1774 he was brought into 
connexion with Mr. Boulton, of Soho,* near Birmingham. The two 
friends petitioned Parliament for an extension of the patent, which had 
only a few years to run, and after a series of violent opposition, headed by 
the celebrated Burke, an Act of Parliament was obtained, vesting the pro- 
perty of the new engines in him and his assigns for twenty-five years. As 
soon as the patent was obtained, those establishments at Soho were formed, 
which have been the most useful school of practical mechanics: their 
steam engines came rapidly in use in all the mining districts ; and they 
received as their remuneration the third part of the whole fuel which was 
saved by each of their engines. 

The general dislike that men have to payments in the abstract, and a 
selfish and short-sighted economy in this particular instance, led the 
Cornish miners to pay every year with greater reluctance the rent due to 
the inventors of the engine, and they took advantage of the first difficul- 
ties thrown in the way by pirates of the invention, to pretend that they 
were freed from all their obligations. ‘The question was an important one, 





* This was brought about chiefly by the interference of Dr. William Small, a Scotch 
physician settled in Birmingham, brother of Dr. R. Small, author of ‘‘ An Account of 
the Astronomical Discoveries of Kepler.’’” Dr. Darwin wrote a poetical epitaph on 
him ; and an account of him may be seen in Keir’s Life of Day, 1791, p. 29, 93, 111; 
and Seward’s Memoirs of Darwin, 1804, p. 24. In mentioning Dr. Darwin, we may 
observe the remarkable prediction in the Botanic Garden (1791) :— 

‘¢ Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car !’’ 

It appears that in 1759 Dr. Robison, then a student in the University of Glasgow, 
threw out an idea of applying the power of the steam engine to the moving of wheel 
carriages ; and in 1784 Mr. Watt described in his patent ‘‘a portable steam engine 
and machinery for moving wheel carriages.” Dr. Small, in 1768, wrote to Mr. Watt 
to say, ‘‘ he hoped soon to travel ina fiery chariot of his invention.’’? Mr. Watt, in 
a private letter in 1805, says of Professor Robison, ‘‘ he was a man of the clearest 
head, and the most science of any body I have ever known.” 
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and might have affected Watt’s situation and position in society in a 
serious manner, so he gave his whole attention to the subject, and became 
a lawyer. The litigation was as long and expensive as the lawyers could 
make it; but Boulton and Watt were finally successful. Some of the 
most eminent philosophers and men of science in the country were called 
in to support by their evidence the originality and importance of Watt’s 
inventions; and the names of Herschel, Roy, Ramsden, Southern, and 
others, may be seen as freely and anxiously sustaining before the judges 
the rights of persecuted genius. An anecdote is related, in this memo- 
rable case, of some barristers, of whom a formidable array had been 
retained, having reproached Watt with having invented nothing but ideas ; 
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when his advocate Mr. Rous addressed them :— 


‘* Can it be seriously contended that the 
invention of Mr. Watt, which during the 
space of nearly thirty years has been ad- 
mired by all Europe as the greatest prac- 
tical advance ever made in the arts, is a 
mere abstract discovery in science? Can 
that which with a single bushel of coals 
will raise a foot high thirty millions of 
pounds weight, or six thousand hogsheads 
of water ; which has brought into subjec- 
tion to man, and submitted to his use, a 
power more than double the force of 


gunpowder; which has taught a beam, 
moving with this mighty force, to act as 
a pendulum of a clock, and keep pace 
with other clocks through the day; can 
these operations be performed by a mere 
abstract idea, neither tangible nor visible ? 
If these gentleman were to approach this 
untangible substance, as they are pleased 
to call it, with the same ignorance of what 
it is with which they discourse upon it, 
they would probably be crushed like flies, 
and leave no trace of their existence.’’ 


The persecutions which Watt endured from a long series of unjust liti- 


gation, were not without effect upon his, temper. 


He often vented his 


indignation in such strong expressions as the following : 


‘« We have been so beset by plagiarists,” 
he writes to Dr. Black, “that if 1 had not 
a very good memory of my doing it, their 
impudent assertions would leal me to 
doubt whether I was the author of any 


improvements on the steam-engine; and 
the ill will of those we have most essen- 
tially served, whether such improvements 
have not been highly prejudicial to the 
commonwealth.’’ 


But, however irritated and annoyed, Watt was not discouraged in the 


pursuit he had so successfully engaged in; he bent his attention to the 


improvement of his engines, and the enlargement of their power. What 
were-at first only simple pumps, mere instruments of exhaustion, he con- 
verted into agents applicable to all purposes, and of unlimited power. He 
also gave to his instruments that regularity of action, which is uo less 
necessary than power, and with such success, that there was to be seen 
at Manchester a few years ago, in the cotton mill of Mr. Lee, a man 
of great mechanical talents, a céock which was set in motion by the 
steam engine used in the work, and which marked time very well, even 


beside a common pendulum clock. M. Arago tells us, 


“ Watt’s governor (or regulator by 
centrifugal force), and a judicious use of 
the fly-wheel, are the secrets, the true 
secrets, of the wonderful perfection to which 
the manufactures of our day are brought. 
This it is which now enables the steam- 
engine to work with a perfect freedom from 
all jolling ; to this it is owing, that it can 
with equal success embroider muslins or 
forge anchors; that it can weave the most 
delicate fabrics, or put io rapid motion the 
ponderous stones of a flour-mill. This 
may also explain how Watt could say, 
without fear of being reproached with ex- 


aggeration, that to escape from the con- 
stant attendance of servants, he would 
make himself be waited on, and in case of 
sickness, have his food and medicines 
brought to him by machines set in motion 
by his steam engine. I am quite aware 
that people generally imagine, that this 
smoothness of motion is gained at the ex- 
pense of power ; but they are mistaken— 
utterly mistaken. The proverb, ‘ Much 
cry and little wool,’ (faire beaucoup de 
bruit, et peu de besogne,) is true, not only 
in the moral world, it is also an axiom in 
mechanics,’’ &c. 
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We must leave undescribed the details concerning the next improve- 
ment, not less important than that of the ‘‘ condenser,” namely, the dis- 


covery of the expansion of steam. 


* It is certain, that since its adoption, 
the steam engines of Cornwall are achiev- 
ing unhoped for results, that with one 
bushel of coal they do the work of twenty 
men nearly for ten hours. Let us recol- 
lect, that in the coal districts, a bushel of 


M. Arago observes, 


coal costs only nine pence ; and it will be 
demonstrated, that Watt has reduced, 
over the greater part of England, the wages 
of a working man’s average day’s labour 
of ten hours, to less than a sous of our 
money.’’ 


To this calculation, formed to impart to general readers a good idea of 


the utility and power of this great invention, Sir John Herschel has 
added two other comparisons, which are so striking in themselves, and so 
easily understood as iilustrative of the subject, that we are induced to 


transcribe them. 


** The ascent of Mont Blanc, from the 
valley of Chamouni, is considered, and 
justly so, as the most toilsome undertaking 
that a man can perform in two days. Thus 
the maximum of mechanical exertion, 
which we are capable of making in twice 
twenty-four hours, is measured by the 
raising the weight of our body to the 
height of Mont Blanc. This exertion, or 
its equivalent, a steam engine will make 
by consuming two pounds of coal! Watt 
has then made it appear, that the strength 
which a man working for a cay can exert, 
is no more than is contained in a pound of 


struction of the great pyramid of Egypt, oc- 
cupied a hundred thousand men for twenty 
years. The pyramid is built of calcareous 
stone; its cubic contents can be easily 
calculated ; and hence the conclusion is 
drawn, that its weight is about thirteen 
millions of millions of pounds. To raise 
this weight to a height of a hundred and 
twenty-five feet, the height of the centre 
of gravity of the pyramid, it would be 
necessary to burn, under the boiler of a 
steam engine, six hundred and thirty chal- 
drons of coal. There is a foundry which 
consumes a greater quantity of fuel than 


coal. Herodotus relates, that the con- this every week!’ 


When Watt settled at Soho, Birmingham could reckon among the 
inhabitants of its neighbourhood, some persons of illustrious name. 
Priestley, in the enjoyment of his varied powers, and the height of his 
fame, was there ; aud Dr. Darwin, the philosopher and poet ; and Wither- 
ing the botanist ; and Edgworth (a man encircled with a double wreath of 
glory), were all friends of the great mechanical philosopher, and all formed 
an association, along with Boulton and him, under the name of the Lunar 
Society ; the meetings being held on the evening of the full moon, in order 
that the members might not lose the light they had acquired in their dis- 
cussions on their way home. At one of these meetings Darwin said, “ I 
have formed an idea of a duplex pen, a pen with two quills, by help of 
which one may write two copies of any thing ; which will thus, at a sin- 
gle operation, produce both the original and the transcript of a letter.” 
—‘‘I believe (said Watt) I can find a better way of solving the pro- 
blem : I shall think over it to night, and communicate my ideas to you to- 
morrow !"" By the morrow, the copying press was invented ; and even at 
that early period, a little model constructed asa means to judge of its effects. 
This useful machine has been (with some improvements) adopted gene- 
rally in the counting-houses in England. 

The application of steam as the means of heating apartments and houses 
where fruits and flowers are forced, if not originally an idea of Watt’s, (for 
it had been pointed out in the Philosophical Transactions for 1745, and 
before that in Sir Hugh Platte’s Garden of Eden,) was brought again into 
notice by him ; but we must pass on to mention a few higher claims he 
possesses, as illustriously united (to use his biographer’s language on the 
subject,) “ to the greatest and most prolific invention of modern chemistry 
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—the discovery of the composition of water.”* It appears that in France 
the honour due to him on this account has been injuriously withheld, and 
the observations of M. Arago do so much credit to his candour and dis- 


cernment that it would be an act of injustice to withhold them. 


“In the numerous works which pro- 
fessedly treat of this principal topic in the 
history of science, Watt has been forgotten. 
But notwithstanding this, I hope you will 
have the goodness to follow without pre- 
judice what I have to say; that you will 
not suffer yourselves to be debarred from 
making any inquiry by authorities, which, 
after all, are not so numerous as they are 
commonly supposed to be; that you will 
not refuse to observe how few are the au- 
thors who now-a-days derive their in- 
formation from original sources; how 
toilsome a labour they find it to disturb 
the dust of libraries ; how convenient it 
seems to them, on the other hand, to live 
on other men’s learning, and to make the 


the mere business of editorship. The 
commission with which the confidence you 
repose in me has thought proper to in- 
trust me appeared to me deserving of more 
serious attention. I have carefully collat- 
ed numerous printed papers, and the whole 
of a voluminous authentic correspondence 
stillin MS. ; and if, after the lapse of 
fifty years, I am going to vindicate for 
James Watt an honour which has been 
on too slight grounds acceded to one of 
his most illustrious countrymen, it is be- 
cause I deem it expedient to show, that 
in the bosom of learned societies truth is 
sooner or later brought to light, and that 
where discoveries are concerned, there 
can never be any prescription,” &c. 


composition of a book nothing better than 


M. Arago then enters into the discussion of this history of this brilliant 
discovery, which does honour, as he observes, to the human intellect. He 
mentions those, who, after one bright flash of genius thrown on the subject, 
left it again in its old obscurity, like Warltire : others who advanced towards 
the truth by cautious and more successful steps, as Cavendish and 
Priestley. But to Watt is due the superior merit of having seen, in the 
result of the experiments submitted to him, ‘‘ the proof that water is not 
a simple substance.” ¢ To add to the confusion of the subject, it seems 
that the dates in the Philosophical Transactions were typographically 
wrong. One mistake of a whole year occurs, and all the numerous errors 








* Watt’s claims are set forth in the article Water in the Encycl. Brit. ed. 3d, 1797. 
See also Murray’s Chemistry, ed. 1806, vol. ii. p. 158 ; Nicholson’s Chem. Dict. 1795, 
article Water ; Thomson’s Chemistry, 2d ed. 1804, vol. i. p. 577; in all of which the 


merit of the discovery is given to Watt. But not so among the French chemists: 
Fourcroy, in his voluminous work published in 1801, avoids all mention of Watt's 
name; Cuvier gave the discovery to Cavendish, and so did Monge in his Rapport sur 
le Progrés des Sciences Naturelles, 1808, and in his Eloges of Fourcroy and Caven- 
dish, 1811, 1812. The assertion that some unpublished papers of Cavendish proved 
or supported his claims to this discovery has been disproved by an examination of 
them by Messrs. C. Hatchett and Professor Brande. 

+ Watt’s letter to Priestley on the subject is to be found in the 74th vol. of the 
Philos. Transactions, with its true date, 26th April, 1783; but the letter itself was not 
read before the Society till 22 April, 1784. Lavoisier and Cavendish were brought 
forward as the rival candidates. Of the latter very profound philosopher and eccen- 
tric person (Mr. Cavendish), the following anecdote is more correctly told than we 
have before met with it. ‘‘ In consequence of the habits of economy which he had ac. 
quired, it was not in his power to spend the greater part of his annual income. This 
occasioned a yearly increase to his capital, till at last it accumulated so much, without 
any care on his part, that at the period of his death he left behind him nearly £1,300,000, 
and was the greatest proprietor in the Bank of England. On one occasion his money 
in the hands of his bankers accumulated to the amount of £70,000. These gentlemen, 
thinking it improper to keep so large a sum in their hands, sent one of the partners 
to wait on him, in order to learn how he wanted it disposed of. This gentleman was 
admitted, and after employing the necessary precautions to a man of Mr. Cavendish’s 
peculiar disposition, stated the circumstance, and begged to know whether it would not 
be proper to lay out the money? Mr. Cavendish dryly answered, ‘ You may lay it out, 
if you please,’ and left the room.’’ See Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 5, 
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of the press were unfavourable to Watt! ‘The history.ef the whole recep- 
tion of this discovery is curious. Cavendish claimed it as his own ; 
Priestley set himself to overturn it; the Royal Society laughed at it ; 
people compared it to the explanation of the golden tooth ; and yet Watt 
maintained its correctness and importance. ‘I deny,” he writes to 
Priestley, ‘‘that your experiment ruins my hypothesis: it is not 
founded on so brittle a basis as an earthern retort, nor on its converting 
water into air. I founded it on other facts, and was obliged to stretch it 
a good deal before it would fit the experiment. I maintain my hypothesis, 
until it shall be shown that the water found after the explosion of the 
pure and inflammable air has some other origin.” With regard to the 
priority of his claim, the subject has been closely and historically examined, 
aided by all necessary documents, by Lord Brougham, and given in Watt’s 
favour ; while it is said that the more matured opinion of Sir Humphry 
Davy on the question differed little from that of every other competent 
judge who examined it. But let us now turn from these scenes where the 
rival claims of science are the subject of protracted dispute, to behold the 
inventor himself, in the milder aspect of private life, and amid those 
social enjoyments, which are at once the relief and reward of a life dedi- 
cated to laborious thoughts and exertion. Watt married in 1764 his cou- 
sin, Miss Miller, an accomplished person, whose superior intellect, inva- 
riable mildness, and cheerfulness of disposition, are said very soon to have 
reclaimed the great engineer from that indolence, despondency, and misan- 
throphy which a nervous illness, and the injustice of man, threatened to 
render fatal. Four children were the produce of this marriage ; Mrs. Watt 
dying in childbed of the fifth. Her husband was engaged in Scotland 
with the plan of the Caledonian Canal, at the time of this great bereave- 
ment, which he appears deeply to have felt. ‘‘ Would (says his biogra- 
pher), that I might here transcribe, in all their simple beauty, some lines 
of the journal in which he daily revealed his inmost thoughts, his 
fears, his hopes! Would that you could see him, after this heavy afflic- 
tion, pausing on the threshold of that home, where ‘his kind welcomer’ 
awaited him no more ; unable to summon courage to enter those rooms 
where he was never more to meet ‘ the comfort of his life.’ After con- 
tinuing for some years a widower, he was so fortunate as again to find, 
in Miss Macgregor, one whose various talents, soundness of judgment, and 
strength of mind, rendered her a companion worthy of himself. In the 
year 1800, on the expiration of the patent * which Parliament had 
granted him, Watt retired altogether from public life. His two sons suc- 
ceeded him in the business at Soho. Gregory Watt, his son by his second 
marriage, had began his career in the most brilliant manner by literary 
compositions and geological works. He died in 1804, at the age of 
twenty-seven, of a disease ofthe lungs. This afflicting event is said quite 
to have overpowered the father ; the utmost care of his family and friends 
could with great difficulty restore some comfort to him ; and it had been 
thought that this sorrow might account for the almost total silence which 





* Among Mr. Watt’s enlightened assistants at Soho, was Mr. W, Murdock, who 
made the first locomotive engine applied to the drawing of carriages in 1784. A 
person is still alive who saw it in 1784 drive a small waggon round aroom. In 
1802 Mr. R. Trevithick took out a patent for an engine to be applied to the drawing 
of carriages on this principle. 
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Watt preserved during the latter years of his life; but this statement of 
M. Arago’s has been contradicted by those who were in habits of inti- 
macy with Watt at this period ; and who mention that neither the activity 


of his mind was impaired, nor his interest in the pleasures of society or 


literature diminished. 


‘¢ He preserved,’ says Lord Jeffrey, 
‘¢up almost to the last moment of his exist- 
ence, not only the full command of his 
extraordinary intellect, but all the alacrity 
of spirit and the social gaiety which had 
illuminated his happiest days. His friends 


in this part of the country (Edinburgh), 
never saw him more full of intellectual 
vigour and colloquial animation—never 
more delightful or more instructive, than 
in his last visit to Scotland in 1817.” 


And in a letter to one of his dearest and most intimate friends, Watt 


thus expressed himself on his loss. 


“Tt is rather mortifying to see how 
easily the want of even the best of us 
is dispensed with in this world, but it 
is very well it should be so. We here, 
however, cannot help feeling a terrible 
blank in our family. When I look at 
my son’s books, his drawings, his writ- 
ings, I always say to myself, where are 
the mind that conceived these things, and 
the hands that executed them? In the 
course of nature, he should have said so of 
mine, but it was otherwise ordained, and 


lus was a heathen; let us hope that he is 
now rejoicing in another and better world, 
free from our cares, griefs, and infirmities. 
Some one has said, * [ shall not wholly 
die,’ and Gregory’s name, his virtues, and 
merits will live at least as long as those do 
who knew him. You are not from this 
to conceive that we give way to grief; on 
the contrary, you will find us cheerful as 
we ought tu be, and as much disposed to 
enjoy the friends we have left as ever: 
but we should approach to brutes, if we 


our sorrow is unavailing. As Catullus 


had no regrets.”’ 
says, ‘ Nunc et per iter,’’ &c. But Catul- 


Those who were acquainted with Watt, bear their united testimony, that 


his merit as a philosopher was even exceeded by the good qualities of his 
heart. ‘They speak with delight of his child-like candour—the great sim- 
plicity of his manners—his unwearied benevolence, and his love of justice, 
carried even toan extreme. His disposition so placid and so gentle, only 
becaine ruffled whenever in his presence an invention was not attributed 
to its right author, and above all, when a flatterer endeavoured to enrich 
him at the expense of others. In his eyes, scientific discoveries were the 
greatest of all blessings. He willingly gave whole hours to discussion if 
the object was to do justice to modest inventors who had been robbed of 
their rights by piracy, or were forgotten by a thankless public. Marvellous 
as were his powers of memory, it is said that its extent was its least merit ; 
it tock possession of all that was of any value, and utterly rejected, as if 
by instinct, that superfluous matter which it would have been useless to 
retain. The variety of his information would be deemed incredible, were 
it not attested by very eminent persons. Lord Jeffrey characterized the 
powerful and subtle intellect of his friend, when he compared it to the 
trunk which the elephant employs alike to pick up a straw, or rend an 
oak. The health of this venerable person had seemed to strengthen with 
his advancing years. His intellectual faculties retained all their former 
vigour. He once thought that they were beginning to fail ; and true to the 
device which he had chosen for his seal (an eye, with the motto “ Obser- 
vare”), he determined to clear up his doubts by observing himself. He 
was then seen, at more than 70 years of age, seeking for some mode of 
study to try himself by, and lameating that he could find no subject entirely 
new for his intellect to exercise itself upon. At last, on bringing to mind 
the Anglo-Saxon language, and which is one of some difficulty, he makes 
Anglo-Saxon the experimental test which he wanted ; and the facility 
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with which he mastered it, shewed him how little ground there was for his 
apprehension. Watt devoted the last days of his life to the construction 
of a machine intended to copy with despatch, and mathematical exactness, 
pieces of statuary and sculpture of all dimensions. When he made pre- 
sents of his performances, he used gaily to remark, ‘“‘ They were the first 
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attempts of a young artist entering on his eighty-third year.” 


Of his 


eighty-third year, however, he was not permitted to see the close. In 
the early part of the summer of 1819 alarming symptoms appeared, and 


defied the efforts of his medical attendants. 


ation : 


“¢ ¢T am sensible (he said to his friends) 
of the attachment which you show me, 
and I hasten to thank you first, as I have 
now come to my last illness!’ His son 
appeared to him not sufficiently resigned, 
and every day the good and considerate 


Watt was aware of his situ- 


old man sought some pretext for calling 
his attention with affectionate tenderness 
to all those topics of consolation which 
he ought to recognise in the circumstances 
under which an inevitable event was about 
to take place.”’ 


This event did take place on the 25th Aug. 1819. He was buried in 
the church of Heathfield, near Birmingham ; and in an adjoining chapel, 
which his son built, is placed that striking and admirable statue by 
Chantrey, with which all lovers of art and science must be well acquainted. 
We can well recollect, when it was exhibited in London, the effect pro- 
duced by so faithful a representation of the aged form, the thoughtful 
countenance, and the intellectual eye. ‘“ I never look at Mr. Watt's coun- 
tenance,” said Mr. R. Sharpe, “ without fancying I behold the personifica- 
tion of abstract thought.’ ‘The colossal statue by the same sculptor in 
Westminster Abbey, bears an inscription by Lord Brougham.* On the 
one at Greenock, the composition of Lord Jeffrey is placed. The very 
accomplished philosopher and man of science who has composed the pre- 
sent memoir, so honourable to himself, and to the memory of the departed, 
adds, that when reflecting on the greatness of the subject, while travelling 
in England, he proposed this question, ‘‘ What is your opinion of the influ- 
ence which Watt has exercised on the wealth, the power, and the pros- 
perity of England ?” 


‘*T do not exaggerate (he adds) when I 
say that I have put this question to more 
than an hundred persons of all ranks in 
society, of many shades of political opi- 
nion, from the merest Radicals to the most 
uncompromising Conservatives, the an- 
swer has been uniformly the same ; 


by all, the services of our fellow member 
were placed above all comparison; all, 
moreover, called my attention to the 
speeches delivered at the meeting at 
which the Westminster statue was voted, 
as expressing with fidelity the sentiments 
of the whole English nation.” 





* The inscription is as follows: ‘‘ Not to perpetuate a name which must endure 
while the peaceful arts flourish, but to shew that mankind have learnt to honour those 
who best deserve their gratitude, the King, his Ministers, and many of the Nobles and 
Commoners of the Realm raised this monument to James Watt, who directing the 
force of an original genius, early exercised in philosophical research, to the improve- 
ment of the Steam Engine, enlarged the resources of his country, increased the power 
of man, and rose to an eminent place among the most illustrious followers of science, 
and the real benefactors of the world. Born at Greenock 1736; died at Heathfield 
in Staffordshire, 1819.’’ No less than five large statues have been erected to Watt's 
memory. 

+ At this meeting there were speeches by Lord Liverpool, Lord Brougham, Sir R. 
Peel, Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. Huskisson, besides many others. Sir H. Davy moved as a 
resolution, ‘‘ That the late James Watt, by the profound science and original genius dis- 
played in his admirable inventions, has more than any other man of his age exemplified 
the practical utility of knowledge, enlarged the power of man over the external world, 
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We cannot make a more becoming termination to our brief sketch than by 
extracting a few passages relating te Mr. Watt’s scientific inventions from 
one who was well able to judge of their merits and their suceess—we mean 
the late President of the Royal Society ; and to add to it that general view 
of Mr. Watt’s attainments and intellectual character which Lord Jeffrey, 
his friend and compatriot, has with great eloquence and animation de- 
scribed ; thus observing him, not as we look at a picture, only in one aspect 
and from one spot, but rather as we contemplate the figures from the 
sculptor’s hand, from different points of view, and compare the relative 
proportions of the parts, till we have obtained a full measurement and 
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observation of the whole. 


‘Those (says Sir H. Davy) who consider 
James Watt only as a great practical me- 
chanic, form a very erroneous idea of his 
character. He was equally distinguished 
as a natural philosopher and a chemist, 
and his inventions demonstrate his pro- 
found knowledge of these sciences, and 
that peculiar characteristic of genius, the 
union of them for practical application. 
The steam-engine before his time was a 
rude machine, the result of simple expe- 
riments on the compression of the atmo- 
sphere and the condensation of steam. 
Mr. Watt’s improvements were not pro- 
duced by accidental circumstances, or by 
a single ingenious thought; they were 
founded on delicate and refined experi- 
ments, connected with the discoveries of 
Dr. Black. He had to investigate the 
cause of the cold produced by the evapo- 
ration of the heat occasioned by the con- 
densation of the steam ; to determine the 
source of the air appearing when water 
was acted upon by an exhausting power ; 
the ratio of the volume of steam to its 


generating water; and the law by which 
the elasticity of steam increased with the 
temperature :—labour, time, numerous and 
difficult experiments, were required for the 
ultimate result; and when his principle 
was obtained, the application of it to pro- 
duce the movement of machinery de- 
manded a new species of intellectual and 
experimental labour. He engaged in it 
with all the ardour which success inspires, 
and was obliged to bring all the mechanical 
powers into play, and all the resources of 
his own fertile mind into exertion; he 
had to convert rectilinear into rotatory 
motion, and to invent parallel motion. 
After years of intense labour, he obtained 
what he sought for; and at last, by the 
regulating centrifugal force of the governor, 
placed the machine entirely under the 
power of the mechanic, and gave perfec- 
tion to a series of combinations unrivalled 
for the genius and ingenuity displayed in 
their invention, and for the new power 
they have given to civilized man,’’ &c. 


The observations of Lord Jeffrey, from which we are able only to make a 
short extract, fill up all that was left unfinished in the previous portrait, 


and complete the entire resemblance. 


‘* Independently (he says) of his great 
attainments in mechanics, Mr. Watt was 
an extraordinary and in many respects a 
wonderful man. Perhaps no individual of 
his age possessed so much and such varied 
and exact information; had read so much, 
or remembered what he had read so ac- 
curately and so well. He had infinite 
quickness of apprehension, a prodigious 
memory, and a certain methodising and 
rectifying power of understanding, which 
extracted something precious out of all 
that was presented to it. His stores of 
miscellaneous knowledge were immense, 


and yet less astonishing than the com- 
mand he had at all times over them. It 
seemed as if every subject that was casually 
started in conversation with him, had been 
that which he had been last occupied in 
studying and exhausting, such was the 
copiousness, the precision, and the admi- 
rable clearness of the information which 
he poured out upon it without effort or 
hesitation. Nor was this promptitude or 
compass of knowledge confined in any 
degree to the studies connected with his 
ordinary pursuits. That he should have 
been minutely and extensively skilled in 





and both multiplied and diffused the conveniences and enjoyments of human life.’? Mr. 
Huskisson said, ‘‘ that the resources of the country might have failed us during the 
late war, before it was brought to a glorious conclusion, but for the creations of Mr. 
Watt.’’ Sir J. Mackintosh said, ‘‘ that no man ever had a more evident claim to be 
honoured by his country, and revered by all generations,’’ &c. 6 


Gent, Mac. Vou XVI. 
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chemistry and the arts, and in most of the 
branches of physical science, might 
perhaps have been conjectured, but it 
would not have been inferred from his 
usual occupations, and probably is not 
generally known, that he was curiously 
learned in many branches of antiquity, 
metaphysics, medicine and etymology, 
and perfectly at home in all the details of 
architecture, music, and law. He was well 
acquainted, too, with most of the modern 
languages, and familiar with their most 
recent literature. Nor was it at all ex- 
traordinary to hear the great mechanic 
and engineer detailing and expounding for 
hours together the metaphysical theories 
of the German logicians, or criticising the 
measures or the matter of the German 
poetry. His astonishing memory was 
aided, no doubt, in a great measure, by a 
still higher and rare faculty—by his power 
of digesting and arranging in its proper 
place all the information he had received, 
and of casting aside and rejecting as it 
were instinctively whatever was worthless 
or immaterial. Every conception that 
was suggested to his mind seemed in- 
stantly to take its place among its other 
rich furniture, and to be condensed into 
the smallest and most convenient form. 
He never appeared, therefore, to be at all 
encumbered or perplexed with the ver- 
biage of the dull books he perused, or the 
idle talk to which he listened; but to 
have at once extracted, by akind of intel- 
lectual alchemy, all that was worthy of 
attention, and to have reduced it for his 
own use, to its true value and its simplest 
form ; and thus it often happened that a 
great deal more was learned from his brief 
and vigorous account of the theories and 
arguments of tedious writers, than an or- 
dinary student could ever have derived 
from the most painful study of the ori- 
ginals, and that errors and absurdities be- 
came manifest from the mere clearness 
and plainness of his statement of them, 
which might have deluded and perplexed 
most of his hearers without that invalua- 
ble assistance. With these vast resources 
his conversation was at all times rich and 
instructive in no ordinary degree ; but it 
was, if possible, still more pleasing than 
wise, and had all the charms of familiarity, 
with all the substantial treasures of know- 
ledge. No man could be more social in 
his spirit, less assuming or fastidious in 
his manners, or more kind and indulgent 
towards all who approached him. He 
rather liked to talk, at least in his 
latter years ; and though he took a con- 
siderable share of the conversation, he 
rarely suggested the topics on which 
it was to turn, but readily and quickly 
took up whatever was presented by those 
about him, and astonished the idle and 
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barren propounders of an ordinary theme, 
by the treasures which he drew from the 
mine they had unconsciously opened. 
He generally seemed, indeed, to have no 
choice or predilection for one subject of dis- 
course rather than another; but always 
allowed his mind, like a great cyclopzedia, 
to be opened at any letter his associates 
might choose tq turn up, and only en- 
deavoured to select from his inexhaustible 
stores what might be best adapted to the 
taste of his present hearers. As to their 
capacity, he gave himself no trouble ; and, 
indeed, such was his singular talent for 
making all things plain, clear, and intelli- 
gible, that scarcely any one could be 
aware of such a deficiency in his presence. 
His talk, too, though overflowing with 
information, had no resemblance to lec- 
turing or solemn discoursing, but, on the 
contrary, was full of colloquial spirit and 
pleasantry. He had a certain quiet and 
grave humour, which ran through most 
of his conversation, and a vein of tempe- 
rate jocularity which gave infinite zest and 
effect to the condensed and inexhaustible 
information which formed its main staple 
and characteristic. There was a little air 


of affected testiness, and a tone of pre- 
tended rebuke and contradiction with 
which he used to address his younger 


friends, that was always felt by them as 
an endearing mark of his kindness and 
familiarity, and prized accordingly far 
above all the solemn compliments that 
ever proceeded from the lips of authority. 
His voice was deep and powerful, though 
he commonly spoke in a low and some- 
what monotonous tone, which harmonized 
admirably with the weight and brevity of 
his observations, and set off to the great- 
est advantage the pleasant anecdotes which 
he delivered with the same grave brow, 
and the same calm smile playing soberly 
on his lips. There was nothing of effect, 
indeed, or impatience, any more than of 
pride or levity in his demeanour; and 
there was a finer expression of reposing 
strength, and mild self-possession in his 
manner, than we ever recollect to have 
met with in any other person. He had 
in his character the utmost abhorrence for 
all sorts of forwardness, parade and preten- 
sion, and, indeed, never failed to put all 
such impertinence out of countenance by 
the manly plainness and honest intrepi- 
dity of his language and deportment. * * * 
His health, which had been delicate from 
his youth upwards, seemed to become 
firmer as he advanced in years, and he 
preserved, up almost to the last moments 
of his existence, not only the full com- 
mand of his extraordinary intellect, but 
all the alacrity of spirit and the social 
gaiety which had illumined his happiest 
days,’’ &c. 
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A character, drawn with such force and precision as the one above, and 
in which the great master-lines are so correctly observed and pointed out, 
impresses us with a conviction of the fidelity of the sketch ; and if we are 
willing to allow something to the generous partiality of friendship, and 
something to the enthusiasm of a mind kindling under the impressions it 
is describing,* till its colours assume a richer and warmer hue ; yet still 
we must confess that we have before us the picture of an intellect of the 
highest order,—a mind of the finest and most perfect regulation. Assuredly, 
in the fertile provinces of varied science, others may have equalled Mr. 
Watt in the depth of their resources, some may haye even surpassed him 
in the rapid brilliancy of their inventive faculties ; while others, born in 
happier hours, and the children of an indulgent fortune, may have met, as 
it were at the first stroke, with that rich vein of hidden truths, that is 
generally but the tardy reward of patient and laborious research ; but 
the combination of such great original powers, strengthened and per- 
fected by skilful and vigorous discipline, and successfully applied to 
the achievement of the most important discoveries and operations, is not 
often to be found in the annals of philosophy. Few things are more cha- 
racteristic of a truly great mind than the calmness with which it meets 
unexpected difficulties, and the enduring patience and resolution with 
which it works out its destined task. The inventions of Mr. Watt were 
the fruit of time and meditation, the continued thought of a life. How 
different from those who, abandoning themselves to the fascinations of a 
novel and ingenious theory, shrink from the toil of watching its progressive 
strength, guarding it from surrounding error, and assisting it in its advance 
to perfection. The philosopher of Greenock seemed always to foresee in 


the rudiments of his early ideas the maturity of his finished invention : ¢ 
not like those whose discoveries may be called the children of their fond 
and early thoughts, which they brought forth with rapture, but which 
grew up amid paternal doubts and increasing anxieties ; sometimes neg- 
lected by caprice, and sometimes deserted in despair, and which arrive, 
if at all, only after long delays and difficulty, at the desired success. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas Green, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from p. 248.) 


1820.—April 6. Mr. Selwyn mentioned that Foote having received much 
attention from the Eton boys, in showing him about the college, collected 
them round him in the quadrangle, and said, “ Now, young gentlemen, what 
can I do for you to show you how much I am obliged to you?” ‘“ Tellus, 
Mr. Foote,” said the leader, “the best thing you ever said.” “‘ Why,” says 
Foote, “I once saw a little blackguard imp of a chimney sweeper mounted 
on a noble steed, prancing and curveting in all the pride and magnificence 
of nature,—there, said I, goes Warburton on Shakspeare.” Mr. L———— 





* “Vit-on jamais la Satire, la Critique méme, se renfermer dans de justes bornes ? 
de quel droit condamneroit-on la lowange seule a n’en point sortir? ”’ See Eloges 
Hist. ‘ Scheele,’ par Vicq-D’ Azyr, Tom. ii. p. 47. . . 

+ In considering the strength and enduring vigour of Watt’s mind, one is re- 
minded of the expressive language of Montaigne : ‘* La plupart des savans, n’ont pas 
les reins assez fermes pour marcher front a front avec cet homme-la; ils ne yont 
que de loing aprés.’’ 
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mentioned in private chat, that Alex. Baring, who was probably the 
richest man in Europe, spent no more than 12,000. per annum. 

May 13. Looked into Gil Blas. With all its air of nature, the story, 
on many occasions, involves most revolting improbabilities. Finished the 
life of Lord Wm. Russell by Lord John, written in a very excellent spirit, 
but with a want of vigour and animation to excite high interest. Some of 
the expositions, however, as of the state of affairs with Charles I. are ad- 
mirably clear, just and comprehensive : of Lord Halifax, he happily ob- 
serves, “ that the colouring of his mind was better than the drawing.” He 
makes the distinction of whigs and tories to have first arisen in 1679. 
Finished Gil Blas. Le Sage’s invention betrays symptoms of exhaustion 
and flagging towards the close. ‘The liveliness of thought and happy suc- 
cinctness of expression, are admirable to the last. 

Sept. 22. Mr. Smart called to view my Claude: said that Sir J. Rey- 
nolds in summer generally commenced work at six, resumed it after break- 
fast till dinner, and would often, throwing himself on a sofa till tea, resume 
work again in the evening, and persist as long as the twilight would 
allow. 

Oct. 3. 1 am not up, Lam afraid, to what Mathews (see his Diary of an 
Invalid) says on the poetry of painting. The first and last excellence 
of painting, | am disposed to think,is in the style,—the representation, 
more than the thing represented—which only comes in as an accessary. 
Felibien, I remember, at last almost confesses this to be his opinion. 
Called at Birkfield lodge in my morning walk. Much chat with the Count 
(Linsingen) about the Queen, mentioned the confidential communications 
made to him by the Duke of Cumberland. The Count had been pressed 
by the Duke of York to take on him the office afterwards accepted by Omp- 
teda,—a lucky escape. The Baron unquestionably poisoned. The King 
apparently perfectly composed on the subject. Had a discussion with S. 
at the coffee room respecting the Queen: the impressions I had received 
from the Count were very bad, but were most materially shaken. 

Oct. 8. In pursuing Mathews’ Diary, I must say that I have rarely 
met with such a combination of original genius, taste and humour. His 
anecdote of Wilson, after gazing in speechless astonishment for a minute 
on the Cataract of ‘Terni,—“ Well done, water, by G— !” is excellent.— 
Of Claude’s landscapes he observes, that they are poetic nature. Nature 
abstracted from all local defects,—all her separate features truer, but com- 
pounded as they will never be found to exist together in real landscape. 
He doubts, and I doubt too, whether we do not lose more pleasure by re- 
finement of taste, and its consequent fastidiousness: yet who would re- 
lapse ?* Descriptions, Mathews remarks, never present a precise picture 
to the mind, but merely feed the imagination through associations. He 





* Should we not approach to a more probable solution of this question, by changing 
the terms, and using ‘‘ correctness’’ for ‘‘ refinement.’? The more correct our taste, 
the nearer we are approaching to acknowledge the invariable principles of art, and 
the power of fixing a standard, to which we can confidently refer. A refined taste 
in art, will consist in a more clear and intimate knowledge of the intention of the ar- 
tist, accompanied with a power of discovering the means by which he wrought it out. 
This increased activity, which refinement of taste gives to the mind, is of itselfa 
source of pleasurable emotion : the lower and more uneducated the taste, the more liable 
to alter; what pleases to-day, may be rejected to-morrow ; its scale of comparison is 
always unsteady, and this unsteadiness alone is a loss of pleasure. A refined taste, 
however, sometimes becomes a partial and contracted taste, and then undoubtedly its 
circle of enjoyment is weakened and broken.—Epit. 
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speaks of the Maison Quarrée at Nismes as one of the most beautiful 
relics of ancient architecture that have come down to us, and of M. 
d’Argenson’s house at Ormes as the nearest approach he saw in France to 
the country residence of an English nobleman. ‘The reflections of this 
author, on politics, morals, and religion, evince an original, liberal, and 
manly spirit; he alludes to the banks of the Wye as his native soil, but 
he is a fine fellow wherever he comes from. 

Oct. 16. Called on Frost; copying his large Gainsborough, the Mall 
of St. James’s Park. An airy, but flimsy production, evincing much 
dexterity of hand, and skill in colouring, but still not a picture. He has 
manifestly proved Frost’s ruin as an artist. The Edinburgh Reviewers 
(no. Ixvii.) remark, and with great truth, I think, on the subject of educa- 
tion, ‘ That except in very extraordinary cases, the common education 
of the times will do all for a man that the spirit of the times will allow 
any education to do for him.” Mr. surprised me with a call, more 
tranchant than ever * * * * gave an amusing account of his neighbour 
in Queen Square, Jeremy Bentham, at 70, with all the alertness, simplicity, 
and candour of a child, and irritable like onc, very opinionated, and setting 
a high value on his discoveries,—of independent fortune, about 2,000/. per 
annum, 

Oct. 22. Read all day. Mr. Mitford dropped in after dinner and 
took tea: gave me an account of a wild picturesque district he had been 
traversing between Namur and Luxemburgh, and of the beauties of the 
Meuse and the Sambre. He mentioned the magnificent cavern* he had 
seen in the Ardennes formed by a small river piercing the heart of some 
hills of limestone. He seemed to think it unequalled in western Europe, 
and said few Englishmen had been there. He said the Ardennes were well 
worth visiting, and the banks of the Moselle very picturesque. He spent 
two days with Mr. Wyttenbach the librarian, at Treves, who gave him 
copious libations of Moselle, saying 





‘‘Vinum Mosellanum est in omni tempore sanum.”’ 


and when they parted at the Maison Rouge, the professor kissed him on 
both cheeks. Began Spence’s Anecdotes. Manifestly a poor creature ; 
but his Collectanea are highly amusing : those of Cardinal Alberoni and 
Ramsay, respecting the Pretender’s eldest son and Sir Godfrey Kneller's 
dream, are capital. Pope's idea of correcting a composition by going over 
it with one view at a time, is excellent. Self-love, Pope observes, would 
be a necessary principle were it only to serve as a scale for the love of our 
neighbours. The pictures in the Palais Royal cost the Regent above a 
million of louis d’ors. I should like to see the Muleteer which Correggio 
painted for a sign post : it was bought for 500 guineas.t Pope thinks from 
the inconclusiveness of argument in many antient writers, that there is a 
fashion even in reasoning. He also thinks that landscape gardening is 
properly landscape painting: the plan (Mr. Towneley’s) of collecting 








* It is the cavern of Han sur Leze, not far from St. Hubert.—Eprr. 

+ It is now in the possession of the Lord Francis Egerton. The Orleans collection, 
as is well known, having been purchased by the Duke of Bridgewater, Lord Carlisle, 
and Earl Gower for 45,000/. They selected pictures valued at 39,0002, and sold 
the rest at about 40,0007. The Orleans gallery included the collections of Christina, 
of Cardinal Richelieu, Mazarin, Dubois, the Dukes of Grammont, Noailles, Vendome, 
Menars, De Hautefeuille, Lord Melfort, with some others, and the ‘ Raising of Laza- 
tus,”’ which was got from Narbonne for 1000/.—Epir. 
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modern inscriptions at Rome, to ascertain the relative estimation of the 
Virgin, our Saviour, and of God, by the Romish Church, is admirably 
happy. It appears, on the authority of Baron Stosch, that the attitude of 
the statue called “ the Whetter,” or listening slave, is the same as that of 
the attendant of Apollo flaying Marsyas on a gem: perhaps, therefore, it 
has been misnamed. 

Nov. 11. Betterton’s answer to Tillotson (See Spence’s Anecdotes) 
does not seem quite correct. The actor moves more than the preacher, 
because he represents, the other only narrates. The secret of writing 
well, Pope states, is writing from one’s own knowledge, and naturally. 
A man, says Pope, always chooses what appears [the best] ; and if you 
could certainly foresee what that would be, you would foresee what he 
would choose, and his choice still remain free. He looked upon Boling- 
broke as something superhuman, and placed here by mistake. Boling- 
broke must have possessed astonishing conversational powers to impress 
an intimate friend, and that friend no less a man than Pope, in such a 
degree. 

Nov. 12. Pursued Spence. Denham states, that Dr. Collett, mistak- 
ing Wvxnaiodros for avdos, wrote in his notes fifteen reasons to prove the 
soul was like a flute. This is characteristic. I had never seen or heard 
Spence’s comparison of novel reading to dram drinking ; yet have made 
it fifty times. The happiness of life, Spence truly remarks, is so nice a 
thing, that, like the sensitive plant, it shrinks away even upon thinking 
of it. 

Nov. 13. Finished Spence’s Anecdotes. ‘The appended letters are 
many of them interesting. N. Herbert, in one dated Feb. 22, 1764, 
Leiston, Suffolk, mentions a book entitled, The Uncertainty of the Signs 
of Death. Hume's account of Blacklock, dated Edinb. Oct. 15, 1754, par- 
ticularly of his amorous feelings, in which sweetness of voice and symp- 
toms of youth (quere, why not of beauty?) discovered by the touch, 
appear the suggestors, is highly curious. Hume complains, that his name- 
sake, J. Home, had corrupted his taste in his first drama of Agis by an 
imitation of Shakspeafe, whom he should have been content to admire ; 
but that now, in his new tragedy, he appears a true disciple of Sophocles 
and Racine.—Began Dawson Turner's Architectural Tour in Normandy.* 
French manners and the appearances of things are faithfully delineated ; 
and his statement of the benefits that have resulted from the Revolution, 
even to the game laws, is liberal and candid. He notices the wooden 
scales with which buildings are covered, as common in Norway ; we found 
them general in Switzerland. The light tracery, diffused like gossamer in 
front of the Cathedral of Rouen, when you ascend the roof, he says, is 
found to consist of massy limbs of stone, the edges of which alone are 
seen by the spectator below. Of the interior of St. Ouen, he truly 
remarks, the building is all window ; were it made of cast iron, it would 





* A work distinguished for soundness of knowledge, elegance of taste, and beauty 
of illustration. The Editor of Mr. Green’s Diary is happy to avail himself of this 
opportunity of publicly expressing his sense, as well of the extent and variety of Mr. 
Dawson Turner's attainments in art and literature, as of the obliging manner in which 
he is ready to satisfy rational curiosity, by opening his treasures and communicating 
his knowledge. Mr. D. Turner’s collection, both of books and pictures, is one of 
the few that, having been formed by a refined taste and with judicious selection, has 
ever been employed as the means of promoting information and delight, and directed 
to views of general utility.—Epirt. 
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scarcely look less solid. Mr. Mitford calling in, and chatting with me this 
evening, said, that Canova pointed out to a friend of his, who went round 
the Louvre with him, considerable faults in the anatomy of the statue of 
the Gladiator. Thompson Martin (the picture dealer) has robbed Mr. 
Reed of his fine Vandevelde ; he is satisfied of the incontestable genuineness 
of my Hobbima. Finished Mr. D. Turner’s Tour. He considers that 
there is no essential difference between Norman and Saxon architecture. 
A satisfactory treatise on the origin and progress of the architecture of 
the middle ages is still a desideratum.* 

Nov. 22. P—— declared he knew it as a fact, from a gentleman at 
B——, in this county, that a certain number of chancery suits were offered 
by a parent as a settlement for his daughter, in that neighbourhood. This 
is a curious fact! Read Sir Thomas Bernard's conversations between 
Bishops Hough and Gibson, and Mr. Lyttelton, on the comforts of old age. 
Hough’s character and anecdotes of my relation Abp. Sancroft pleased me 
much. Hough contends, that our natural progress, from our cradle to 
our grave, is to intellectualize. 

Nov. 26. Began Private Correspondence of Mr, Hume from p. 61 to 
76. Rousseau’s insane suspicions are perpetually breaking out in his 
letters. Hume suspects he is less actuated by persuasion in his writings 
than by the desire of surprising by his paradoxes. Hume's gallantries with 
the Comtesse de Boufflers are highly amusing. French society seems to 
have been quite to his taste ; and the politics and crowded assemblies of 
London utterly intolerable to him. His account of Rousseau in England, 
in a letter to the Countess, dated London, Jan. 19, 1766, is highly curious. 
In another letter, he accounts for Rousseau’s strange conduct on many occa 
sions, though generally amiable, by his being subject, either from the constitu- 
tion of his body or mind, to violent fits of spleen, discontent, and impatience, 
Hume is more enraged than, knowing his character and malady, he ought 
to have been, with Rousseau’s insane burst of enmity to him; but his 
resentments were no doubt quickened by the apprehension of the figure 
he should make in Rousseau's own account of the transaction in his Me- 
moirs. What interest did these literary men excite at the day! we have 
now nothing like it. 

Nov. 29. Finished Hume's Correspondence. His aversion to all popu- 
lar courses is very striking ; and his increase of pension, on an express 
understanding from the King, that he would continue his History, is an 
awkward circumstance. How did the pious George the Third endure 
him? Hume's last letter to the Countess, in full and calm contemplation 
of his death—it took place only five days afterwards—is very affecting. 

Dec. 9. Began Prince Hoare’s Memoirs of Granville Sharp. ‘To what 
an accident do we owe the direction of this man’s philanthropy, and pro- 
bably the abolition of the Slave Trade half a century before it would other- 
wise have taken place! I should hardly have believed that such advertise- 
ments for slaves as are transcribed could in my time have had place in our 





* Since this note was written by Mr. Green, a much more correct and extensive 
knowledge of the progress of early architecture and its local variations has been 
acquired; among other publications, Mr. Hope’s Essay is of great value, especially 
for its account of the architecture in the Norman style in foreign countries. The 
elaborate and beautiful publications of Britton, Pugin, and Cotman have diffused much 
information, and a late work published at Oxford, called the Glossary of Architecture, 
in three volumes, is one calculated to be of constant service to the student. We are 
glad to hear that Mr. Parker is now preparing a new edition.—Enpir, 
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English newspapers. How slowly are the most obvious improvements 
admnitted in old institutions! * It appears that slaves were advertised 
publicly in the Public Advertiser, 28 Nov. 1769. 

Dec. 20. Finished the Catalogue of my Paintings. In the Musée Na- 
poleon they observe truly of Berghem, I think, that he had studied atten- 
tively and successfully in his youth, and rendered himself a most skilful 
painter of landscapes and animals, but acquired withal too great an * ha- 
bilité du pinceau—tout chez lui devient metier, et sent trop l’atelier,”’ and 
“ le faire est toujours le méme.” Raffaele’s price for his ‘Transfiguration + 
was 5500 livres, about 250/., which is 1002. less than Carey, the picture 
dealer, is now asking me for his landscape by Teniers. Went in the 
evening to the theatre, to hear Miss Stephens in Rob Roy ; her voice 
and execution absolutely perfect, and nothing wanting but a presiding in- 
telligence and feeling to carry all before it. 

Dec. 24. Dined at Count Linsingen’s, Birkfield Lodge, to meet Miss 
Stephens ; quite unspoiled by success; simple, natural, and engaging, 
Spent the whole evening, after tea, in music ; sung with her without the 
slightest alarm. She professed herself quite delighted to sing with me ; 
her turns are full of novelty and grace, and exquisitely polished ; but still 
a want of high feeling, I think. She complained of Ambrogetti being 
always dreadfully out of tune, and of Naldi that he was half a tone too 
flat. She seemed to know but little of Mrs. Salmon or of Braham. Saw 
her again at the theatre, as Miss Bertram in Guy Mannering, but little to 
do for so capital a singer ; as an actress very indifferent. My opinion of 
her powers and deficiencies confirmed, 

Dec. 26. Mr. Mitford called; went with him to Mr. Carey’s, to look 
over the prints and drawings ; bought an upright drawing of Claude’s in 
pen and bistre wash, for five guineas. Much political chat with Mr, 
Carey, who is an enthusiast in the cause of liberty, &c. Carey says, 
there is a want of a sharp touch in Wilson’s pictures ; high feeling for 
colour, but not for composition ; he painted his rocks from a fractured 
mass of old Cheshire cheese. After breakfast Mr. Mitford and Mr, Carey 
called to view my pictures. The former much pleased with my Hobbima, 
and the Murillo, the presiding genius of my collection. Mr. Carey was 
struck with the Cornelius Jansen, an exquisite Specimen ; and with the 
magnificent landscape, in his grandest style, by Bolognese. * * * * 
Went in the evening to the theatre to see the Beggar’s Opera, of most 
mischievous influence surely on the commonalty. Saw Miss Stephens in 
Rosina, in good voice, and excellent in ‘‘ Cease your funning,” and “ With 
lowly suit ; ‘’ her turns were graceful, new, and beautiful, but on the 
whole my last impressions correspond to my first. 





* To corroborate this observation of Mr. Green, I may mention, that a medicai 
friend was observing to me a few days since, how singular it was the operation for 
strabismus, or distorted sight, lately introduced, never suggested itself before, though 
apparently offering so obvious a cure; seeing that the same operation, that of dividing 
the muscle, had been constantly used in distorted limbs, and, I believe, he said, in 
the tongue. Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood is another instance, 
occurring so long after all the machinery of nature, formed for that purpose, had been 
previously known to anatomists.—Epir. 

tT Refer to Q. de Quincy, Vie de Raphael, p. 363; and Vasari, in Vita di Sebas- 
tiano. Venez. p. 364. Vasari says of the head of Christ in the Transfiguration, 
‘that it was the greatest effort of an art that could not go further, and this final 
achievement of painting marked also the termination of the painter’s life. ‘ Come 
— cosa che far avesse, non toco pi penello, sopra guingendogli la morte.’ ”’ 
—Epir. 
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Dunkeswell, Devon, 
Me. Ursa, Sept. 28th. 

IT is carelessly asserted by Gold- 
smith, in his History of England, that 
between the time of the Crusades and 
that of Cromwell, no English fleet had 
been seen in the Mediterranean. 
Speaking of Admiral Blake, he says, 
** He sailed with a fleet into the Me- 
diterranean, whither, since the time 
of the Crusades, no English fleet had 
ventured to advance.”” So erroneous 
is this statement, that within a short 
period, there were three expeditions 
into the Mediterranean, viz. that of 
Lord Essex against Cadiz, in 1596, 
(the naval conduct of which was en- 
trusted to Lord Howard of Effingham, 
afterwards Earlof Nottingham) ; that of 
Sir Robert Mansel against Algiers, in 
1620; and that of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
who, though not a seaman by educa- 
tion, defeated the Turks at Scanderoon 
in 1628. It is, however, chiefly with 
reference to the second of these com- 
manders (Sir Robert Mansel) that 
these remarks are offered, as Bishop 
Goodman, in his recently-published 
Memoirs, has rather dilated upon his 
character. 


‘But to return (says the Bishop) to 
Sir Robert Mansell. Truly he was a very 
honest man and open-hearted man ; a va- 
liant man; but a man so void of all com- 
pliments, and a little rash. Let him speak 
with any grave old councillor, especially 
in a difference concerning himself, I dare 
undertake that he should give him some 
affront and some offence ; and so he might 
provoke Northampton ; but that the Earl 
should break into such words as the au- 
thor [Sir Anthony Weldon] would fasten 
upon him I shall never believe, for they 
do not savour of Christianity. I remem- 
ber, when Sir Robert Mansell had a com- 
plaint in Parliament concerning his glass- 
house, he began to speak in some choler ; 
whereupon some of the lords, knowing 
his disposition, wished him to hold his 
peace, fearing lest he should give offence 
and be committed; but others said, ‘ Let 
him speak—let him speak : he speaks like 
an open-hearted Welshman, and like a 
soldier ;’ and we know that all men are not 
without passions, and if we should forbid 
them to soldiers we should abate their 
courage.’’ Vol. i. p. 56. 


Henry Howard, Earl of Northamp- 


ton, the nobleman alluded to, has 

either ‘‘fallen on evil tongues,” or 

was a very unamiable person, Weldon 
Gent. Mac. Vout. XVI. 
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says, that he was a great clerk, though 
not a wise man, and the grossest of 
flatterers in the world,—of so venom- 
ous and cankered a disposition, that 
he hated all men of noble parts, nor 
loved any but flatterers like himself. 
He used to say, that he would be con- 
tent to be damned perpetually in hell, 
to be revenged of that proud Welchman 
Sir Richard [Robert] Mansell.—But 
if he was really a flatterer, it may be 
doubted whether he was so fond of 
other flatterers as is said, on the ground 
of the old proverb, that two of a trade 
can never agree. He certainly appears 
to have possessed the quality of pru- 
dence, and this habit, being carried 
too far, by leading him to connect him- 
self with opposite parties at once, may 
have prejudiced many persons against 
him. The present Northumberland 
House, at Charing Cross, was built 
by him. 

One of the Mansel family held a 
naval or military command in the reign 
of Henry VIII. Mr. Tytler, in his 
History of Scotland (vol. v. p- 371, 2,) 
says that the Isle of Arran, with that 
of Bute, and the castle of Rothsay, 
which were attacked by the Earl of 
Lennox, ‘“ according to agreement, 
were delivered to Sir Rise Mansell 
and Richard Broke, who accompa- 
nied the expedition, and took formal 
possession of them in the name of the 
king of England.” Mr. Tytler refers 
to ‘‘ Instructions to Sir Rise Mansell, 
and Richard Broke. State Paper 
Office, August 1544.” 

This was not the earliest hostile 
appearance of one of that family in 
Scotland, though the instance about 
to be cited was rather an armed in- 
tervention in the affairs of that country. 
It forms a conspicuous incident in the 
Scottish transactions of the reign of 
Henry III]. The queen of Alexander 
Ill. who was daughter to Henry, 
“complained that she was immured 
in a dismal fortress, without being 
permitted to have her own attendants 
around her person, or allowed to enjoy 
the society of her husband the king.” 
—The late justiciar, Alan Durward, 
** prevailed upon the king (of England) 
to dispatch the Earl of Gioucester, and 
Maunsell, his chief secretary, to the 
Scottish court. . . . The Ear! of Glou- 
cester and his associates accordingly 
repaired to Scotland, and, in concert 

3P 
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with the Earls of Dunbar, Strathern, 
and Carrick, surprised the Castle of 
Edinburgh.” It is added, that they 
relieved the royal couple from the 
real or pretended durance in which 
they were held, and restored them to 
each other’s society. (Tytler, i. p. 
12, 13, an. 1255.) Mr. Tytler con- 
siders the complaints as highly exag- 
gerated ; but if the main part of them 
be true, it looks as if interested par- 
ties wished to cut off the succession in 
the regular line, and divert it forcibly 
to some other. (See Matt. Paris, p. 
908, for the events.) Tyrrell* has 
devoted no little space of his history 
to the person mentioned in the fore- 
going account, viz. John Mansell, and 
when first introducing him, as being 
nearly killed at Verrines in Gascony, 
adds, ‘‘ This I take notice of (though 
otherwise of no great moment) to in- 
form the reader upon what score this 
man became one of the King’s chief 
ministers of state, and of whom you 
will hear a great deal more hereafter.” 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 924, an. 1243. 

Curiously enough, the same name 
occurs in Scotland, during the same 
century, in a pacific character. As 
the circumstance affords a singular 
instance of a person’s not being al- 
lowed to resign a dignity, I give the 
entire passages, from the Chron. de 
Mailros (Melrose) in Gale, observing 
that Kelso is the place intended by the 
chronicler. 


‘©1221. iv. non. Augusti, obiit Domi- 
nus Ricardus Abbas de Kelcou, cui suc- 
cessit Dominus Herbertus Maunsel, se- 
cretarius ejusdem domis. 

‘1236. Item Dominus Robertus Abbas 
Calcovensis in die Nativitatis Beatee Marie 
baculum cum mitra super majus altare 
posuit, et taliter pastorali curse valedixit. 

‘1239. Dominus Herbertus, officitum 
quod indiscrete reliquerat, per preecceptum 
Othonis legati Domini Pape, coactus est 
suscipere. 

(Ibid.) ‘* Intravit Otho diaconus Car- 
dinalis ad titulum Sancti Nicolai in carcere 
Tulliano, et apostolice sedis legatus, 
Scotiam circa festum Sancti Mathei 
Apostoli et Evangeliste, et in vigilia 
Sancti Dionysii apud Melros coram eo 
supradictus Hugo iterum in Abbatian de 





* Tyrrell was grandson to Archbishop 


Usher. His history, which extends no 
further than the reign of Richard II. was 
published in 1700—-1704. 
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Calcou eligitur. Nam predecessor ejus, 
vir vita et moribus laudabilis, Herbertus, 
plenus dierum gratis curam reliquit pas- 
toralem.’’ 

This probably means, that Hugo, 
who had been elected on Herbert’s 
original resignation, was now re- 
elected. Herbert’s resignation, then, 
would appear to have been ultimately 
confirmed. 

An early extra-genealogical notice 
of this name in England is in Madox’s 
History of the Exchequer, p. 72. ‘‘ In 
the 29th year [of Henry II. 1183] 
William Mansel had a complaint in 
the King’s court against John de Ca- 
verton for land in Shenley, in Bucks.” 
In the Chronicon de Dunstaple, ad an. 
1219, Thomas Mansel is also men- 
tioned as having lands at Shenley.t-— 
I may here observe, that a family of 
this name resided at Chichely in the 
same county, about two centuries ago, 
as appears by numerous entries in the 
parochial register ; and an old house 
in that parish, now or lately occupied 
by a farmer named Wainwright, is 
still called ‘‘ Mansel’s Farm.” An- 
other family of that name resided at 
Lathbury near Chichely till 1822, but 
only for one generation, as Colonel 
Mansel (the party referred to) was a 
native of Glamorganshire. The name 
of this family, however, was originally 
Dawkins, and they acquired that of 
Mansel by marriage into the Baronet- 
ial line of Trimsaram or Muddles- 
combe. Any information concerning 
this branch of Dawkins-Mansel, 
prior to the present century, would, 
Mr. Urban, oblige your correspondent, 
who is induced, by the recent disap- 
pearance of some genealogical docu- 
ments, to make this inquiry. 

In 1163 an event in the history of 
this family is mentioned by William 
of Tyre, p. 960. Noradin (Noured- 


‘ din) the sultan, while residing se- 


curely at La Bochea, near Tripoli (in 
Palestine), was attacked in his tent, 
and defeated, and fled in disorder. 
‘‘Fuerunt autem hujus expeditionis 
duces, Gilbertus de Laci, vir nobilis, 
et in armis excitatus, preceptor fra- 
trum militie Templi in partibus illis : 





+ A manor in that parish is still called 
Brook End, or Shenley Mansell. There 
is also a manor called Maunsell’s at Lit- 
tle Missenden in the same county. 
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et duo magni predicti viri, et Robertus 
Mansel, qui Galensibus in eAdem expe- 
ditione preerat, et alii pauci.”-—The 
two persons alluded to were Geoffrey 
Martel and Hugo de Liniziaco: the 
Galenses are considered by Lord Lyt- 
tleton to be the Welsh. Mr. Wiffen, 
in the List of English Crusaders, pre- 
fixed to his translation of Tasso, in- 
cludes these names, and also mentions 
the incident. 

In Rymer’s Feedera, vol. i. p. 456, 
ad an. 1250, 34 Hen. IIl. “‘ De nego- 
tio Crucis,’”’ mention is made of letters 
taken by Walter Mansel to the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel in Ireland. 

Weever, in his Funeral Monuments, 
says, on the authority of a pedigree, 
that Sir Philip Mansel came in with 
William the Conqueror. This does 
not positively imply that he was at 
the battle of Hastings, but that he 
came out of Normandy during that 
reign. Collins says that Philip 
Mansel was nephew to Sir Henry 
Harley (more properly Harlay) who 
gave him the lands of Oxwick in Gla- 
morganshire. This must belong to 
the reign of William Rufus, rather 
than to that of the Conqueror.* The 
name of Philip appears to have been 
retained in the family, as we find it 
occurring in the reign of Edward III. 
I give the incident in the language of 
Anquetil, the latest historian of France, 
but it is mentioned in Barnes’s Life of 
Edward III. The date is 1372. 


‘*Une ruse assez bien imaginée rendit 
la Rochelle 4 la France. Cette ville avait 
pour maire un bourgeois nommé Jean 
Condorier. 11 vivait familitrement avec 
Philippe Mancel, gui n’était pas trop ma- 
licieux. Le maire invite le commandant 
aun festin. Pendant le repas il fait ar- 
river un prétendu messager du roi d’An- 
gleterre, chargé d’une lettre pour Mancel. 
On avait eu grand soin de bien contre- 
faire les sceaux et les autres signes exté. 
rieurs qui pouvaient donner a la missive 
une air d’authenticité. Le commandant 
ne savait pas lire, ni apparemment au- 
cun des siens. Il examine les sceaux, les 
trouve en bonne forme, et donne la lettre 
i Condorier pour lui en faire lecture. Le 





* In Cole’s MSS. vol. 47 (Mus. Brit.) 
among the gentry who attended Edward I. 
into Scotland, occurs Sir William Maunsell 
of Gloucestershire : his arms are different 
from those now borne by the family. 
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maire lit un ordre du roi au commandant, 
de sortir le lendemain de la citadelle, avec 
la garnison, pour étre passée en revue par 
les officiers qu'il enverra. Dés le matin 
Mancel baisse le pont-levis et fait défiler 
ses gens. Pendant qu’ils sortent, les sol- 
dats de Condorier, cachés par un mur, 
s’avancent et se placent entre les Anglais 
et la forteresse ; d’autres se présentent en 
face. La garnison ainsi environnée est 
obligée de mettre les armes bas, et les 
Rochelois, sans coup férir, se rendent 
maitres de la citadelle.” Hist. de France, 
1822, vol. iii. p. 268. 


It is stated in the newspapers in 
the King’s pamphlets, No. 234 (Mus. 
Brit.) that one Bushy Mansfield had 
the command of the Parliament’s 
forces in Glamorganshire. For Bushy 
Mansfield there can be no hesitation in 
substituting Bussy Mansel, a combina- 
tion of names which occurs more than 
once in the printed genealogies. The 
family appear to have been divided in 
their choice of party during the civil 
wars, as in the list of compositions we 
find, Henry Mansel of Llandewry, 
Glamorganshire, £193 8s. 4d. and 
Richard Mansell, of Charlebury, in 
Oxfordshire, Gent. £16. In the pro- 
jected list of Knights of the Royal 
Oak, 1660, these following names 
occur. 

London and Middlesex. 


£ pr. an. 
800 
600 


Captain Edward Maunsell, Esq. 
Arthur Maunsell, Esq. . 
Francis Maunsell, Esq. Carmar- 

thenshire . . oes « OD 
700 


Henry Maunsell, Esq. 


Mr. Rees, in his account of Breck- 
nockshire, in the Beauties of England 
and Wales, speaking of Colonel Jen- 
kin Jones, a leading parliamentarian, 
says, “‘he married into the powerful 
family of the Mansels in Glamorgan- 
shire.”’ (p. 91.) The family are also 
mentioned in the following extract in 
the second volume of Shaw’s Stafford- 
shire, in a narrative of frightful interest. 
It occurs in a letter from Joseph Ben- 
tham, prebendary of Lincoln, to his 
son Anthony, concerning his (i. e. 
young Anthony’s) mother, and dated 
May 3, 1714. 


‘* She was the only daughter of Thomas 
Dacket, Esq. late of Steeple-Morden in 
the county of Cambridge ; a very ancient 
and honourable family; her mother’s 
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maiden name was Mrs. * Anne Mansel, 
an incomparable lady, both in person and 
parts; she was daughter of Sir Anthony 
Mansel, and sister to Sir Edward Mansel, 
baronet, late of Middlescombe [Muddles- 
combe] in Carmarthenshire, South Wales. 
Your name Anthony was given you at 
your baptism by your godfather and great 
uncle, Bussey Mansel, esq. late of Bretton 
[Britton] Ferry, in the county of Gla- 
morgan, in memory of your stout and loyal 
grandfather, Sir Anthony Mansel, gover- 
nor of Ragland Castle in Monmouthshire, 
who gloriously lost his life in the service 
of his royal master King Charles the First, 
in the bloody and fatal battle fought on 
Newberry plains in Berkshire, on Octo- 
ber the 27th, 1644, where the rebels got 
the day, and a cannon-ball with chain- 
shot took off Sir Anthony’s head with the 
upper part of his body, while he was 
briskly charging and routing the enemy. 
After that sad disaster his horse ran up 
and down the ranks with the lower part 
of his dead master’s body being fast locked 
in his war saddle, with terror and affright- 
ment, both to friends and enemies. 

‘* Your godfather named you Anthony 
with this hearty wish, that you might 
live to be as honest and brave a man as 
your grandfather [great-grandfather] Sir 
Anthony was. I cannot omit this parti- 
cular, and I hope you never will forget it.”’ 


The family appear to have suffered 
in the former civil wars of York and 
Lancaster. Inthe Memoirs of Sir Rice 
ap Thomas, printed in the Cambrian 
Register, 1795, p. 125, is mentioned 
** Jenkin Mansel, surnamed the Valiant, 
the same who procured the repeale of 
his father Philip’s attaindour, slaine 
in the quarrel between the houses of 
Yorke and Lancaster.””—A note says, 
that he was related to Sir Rice, and 
is ‘‘ mentioned in some genealogical 
charts to have been beheaded at Chep- 
stow.” 

In Cole’s MSS. vol. 44, p. 28, is a 
Latin rhythmical epitaph on Evan 
Rice, huntsman to Sir Thomas Man- 
sel in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury ; it is said to be the composition 
of Bishop Atterbury. 

The temporary refuge afforded to 
Charles 11. by Mansel, a merchant 
living at Ovingdean, near Brighton, 
is mentioned in various works, among 
which I would particularize Echard’s 





* The term Miss was not then in use, 
and that of Mrs. was applied to women 
indiscriminately. 
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History of England, and Horsfield’s 
Lewes, 1824, p. 20. The conceal- 
ment of the King in Mansel’s house 
previous to his embarkation was one 
of the most important steps toward 
his escape, as the rest would other- 
wise have failed of their object. It 
does not appear, however, that either 
he, or any of his relatives, was re- 
warded at the Restoration. He him- 
self might then be dead, but were there 
none surviving to receive the testimony 
of royal gratitude? 

I visited the house in 1824. It 
stands in a low situation, and hasa 
venerable appearance, but the interior 
is modernized, and the passage where 
Charles is said to have been concealed 
had been taken down about eighteen 
years before. When | saw it, it was 


occupied by the bailiff of a neighbour- 
ing gentleman. 


Having referred, in these remarks, 
to the Chronicon de Dunstaple, under 
the year 1219, I take this opportunity 
of extracting another particular from 
it. Bunyan, the author of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, (and, as he may be 
called, the rustic Dante,) was a native 
of Elstow in Bedfordshire. Now, in 
the year 1219, it appears from this 
Chronicle, that a Henry Bunyun, of 
the same county, was at law with the 
monks of Dunstable about some lands. 
The name, then, is of great yeoman 
antiquity, though I am not aware that 
the circumstance has been noticed by 
any of Bunyan’s biographers. The 
spelling differs only in one letter, viz. 
u for a; but in the parochial register 
of Moulsoe in Buckinghamshire (cal- 
led Mulso by Lysons) it often occurs 
as Bunnion. However, the Mulsoe 
Bunnions have now adopted the other 
spelling on their grave-stones, which 
is only consistent, as they claim re- 
lationship with the author of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. They are all, I may 
add, in the same rank of life as John 
Bunyan is stated to have been. 

Yours, &c,. J.T. M. 


Mr. URBAN, 
HAVING, a few months ago,t 
transmitted an illustration of Poly- 
bius, on the subject of the passage of 





T See Gent. Mag. for Oct. 1840. 
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the Oxus, I now send another, of a 
different kind, which affords a melan- 
choly proof that the same enormities 
are practised in different times. Every 
reader of the later Grecian history is 
acquainted with the cruelties of Nabis, 
the tyrant of Sparta. But what is 
related of his machine for extorting 
money, called Apega, might seem al- 
most incredible, even on the authority 
of Polybius, if the ingenuity and cruelty 
of moderns had not contrived too near 
a resemblance of it. 

I shall first give the passage from 
Polybius in Hampton’s translation, 
and afterwards the parallel. 


‘« He contrived also a machine, if it may 
be called indeed by such a name, an image 
ofa woman, magnificently drest, and form- 
ed in a most exact resemblance of his wife. 
And when his intention was to draw mo- 
ney from any of the citizens, he invited 
them to his house, and at first with much 
civility represented to them the danger 
with which their country was threatened 
from the Achzans ; the number of merce- 
naries which he was forced to retain in 
pay for the sake of the common safety ; 
and the great cost of maintaining the wor- 
ship of the gods, as well as the other arti- 
cles of public expense. If these arguments 
prevailed, it was sufficient for the purpose. 
But if all his solicitations were without 
effect, he then used to say: ‘I want, it 
seems, the power of persuasion; but Apega, 
I believe, will be able to persuade you.’ 
Apega was the name of his wife. Upon 
these words, the image of the woman that 
has been mentioned immediately appeared. 
Nabis, then, taking her by the hand, 
raised her from her seat ; and folding after- 
wards his arms round the person whom 
he had been soliciting, brought him near 
by degrees to the body of the image, whose 
breasts, hands, and arms were stuck full 
of points of iron, concealed under the 
clothes ; and then, pressing the back of the 
pretended woman with his hands, by the 
means of some secret springs, he fixed the 
man close to her breast, and soon forced 
him to promise all that he denied. But 
there were some also who perished in this 
torture, when they refused to comply with 
his demands.” (B. xiii. Ext. 4.) 


The parallel, it will scarcely be be- 
lieved, is found in modern times, and 
in Europe! 

** On the entry of the French into To- 
ledo, during the late Peninsular war, Ge- 
neral Lasalle visited the Palace of the 
Inquisition. The great number of instru- 
ments of torture, especially the instruments 
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to stretch the limbs, and the drop-baths, 
which cause a lingering death, excited 
horror, even in the minds of soldiers 
hardened in the field of battle. One of 
these instruments, singular for its kind of 
refined torture, and disgraceful to huma- 
nity and religion, deserves a particular 
description. Ina subterraneous vault ad- 
joining to the audience chamber, stood, 
in a recess in the wall, a wooden statue 
made by the hands of monks, representing 
the Virgin Mary. Agilded glory beamed 
round her head, and she held a standard 
in her right hand. Notwithstanding the 
ample folds of the silk garment which fell 
from her shoulders on both sides, it ap- 
peared that she wore a breast-plate; and 
upon a closer examination it was found, 
that the whole front of the body was co- 
vered with extremely sharp nails, and 
small daggers, or blades of knives, with 
the points projecting outwards. The arms 
and hands had joints, and their motions 
were directed by machinery, placed hehind 
the partition. One of the servants of the 
Inquisition was ordered to make the ma- 
chine manceuvre. As the statue extended 
its arms, and gradually drew them back, 
as if she would affectionately embrace and 
press some one to her heart, the well-filled 
knapsack of a Polish soldier supplied for 
this time the place of the poor victim. 
The statue pressed it closer and closer; 
and when the director of the machinery 
made it open its arms and return to its 
first position, the knapsack was pierced 
two or three inches deep, and remained 
hanging upon the nails and daggers of the 
murderous instrument.’’ 

The foregoing account is copied from 
Dick’s Philosophy of Religion, Glas- 
gow, 1830 (2d. edit.), p. 566, but it is 
to be wished he had given his autho- 
rity, which he has not. Llorente, who 
was Secretary to the Inquisition, while 
he asserts that ‘‘ it is long since torture 
has been inflicted by the Inquisitors,” 
allows that the fear of it was employed 
to the last, and that none of the histo- 
rians who have described the different 
modes of torture, ‘‘ can be accused of 
exaggeration.” (P. 64, 65.) 

Since this was written, my atten- 
tion has been drawn to a paper in 
the 27th volume of the Archzologia, 
by Mr. Pearsall, who has traced the 
existence of similar horrid contrivan- 
ces at Nuremberg, Prague, Madrid, 
and perhaps at Florence. His opinion 
is, that ‘“‘ The Virgin ” (in connection 
with which he refers to the Apega of 
Nabis,) was invented in Spain, and 
thence introduced into Germany, in 
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the reign of Charles V. as the date 
of its construction at Nuremberg is 
stated to have been 1533. I would 
here observe, that judicial executions 
appear to have been formerly conducted 
with barbarous and superfluous cruelty. 
The invention of ‘‘The Maiden” by 
the Regent Morton, which resembled 
«The Virgin ”’ only in name, as it was 
a species of guillotine, was perhaps a 
step gained in humanity. The adoption 
of such a name would intimate that 
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the term ‘‘ Virgin” had at length be- 
come synonymous for any instrument 
of execution that was worked by ma- 
chinery. 

I willingly concede to Mr. Pearsall 
not only the priority of illustration, 
but also the praise of research and co- 
piousness. However, as the explana- 
tion may be new to some of your 
readers, my humble communication 
may perhaps obtain a place. 

Yours, &c. CyYpWELI. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH GRAMMARIANS. 
(Continued from Gent. Mag. Oct. 1840, p. 481.) 


WE hope that in our last paper we 
stated our opinions upon the operations 
of the mind with sufficient perspicuity 
for the understandings of those to 
whom such subjects have yet to be- 
come familiar, and with sufficient force 
to command the deliberate attention of 
the more expert and experienced in 
philological and metaphysical inqui- 
ries. We are well assured that they 
will receive, as not only we ourselves, 
but he also, must think they deserve, 
the serious consideration of Dr. Whate- 
ley, and the result of that consideration 
he will, no doubt, in some future edi- 
tion of the ELEMENTS, communicate 
to the public. 

We proceed to a survey of the re- 
maining chapters in the first volume of 
the Diversions of Purley,—on the con- 
junctions, prepositions, and adverbs. It 
is not necessary to trouble our readers 
with a detail of etymologies proposed 
by our author ; but it is proper that his 
general principles should be stated, and 
that a word should be said on his claim 
to originality. 

We will dispose of the last, and, in 
itself, least important topic, first. We 
believe that his claim remained un- 
disputed from the year 1778 to 1790, 
when it was questioned by a writer, 
who, under the signature of J. Cas- 
sander, addressed a letter to H. Tooke, 
Esq. containing ‘‘ Criticisms on the 
Diversions of Purley.””"* It may be 
safely affirmed, that if Tooke had him- 
self allowed this slight pamphlet to 
pass unnoticed the public would have 





* Rev. J. Bruckner, of Norwich, who 
died 12th May, 1804. See Taylor’s Edition 
of the Diversions of Purley, p. xii. 


done the same: and it seems highly 
probable that Tooke would have per- 
mitted this to be the case, had he been 
able to resist the temptation which 
invited him tovent his acrimony against 
Mr. Windham, the then member for 
Norwich. Him the angry politician + 
treats as the abettor, if not the co- 
adjutor, of Cassander in his attack: 
him he accuses of having assiduously 
and invidiously endeavoured to detract 
from hisclaim to originality, and tohave 
very unjustly transferred that honour to 
Professor Schultens. That Schultens had 
no pretensions to the honour asserted 
in his behalf is very manifest, from the 
entire passages which are quoted from 
his work in the Diversions of Purley, 
and to them we must refer those of 
our readers who desire to satisfy them- 
selves about the matter. 

In 1818, six years after Tooke’s 
death, Dr. Stodhart { started a new 
candidate for priority of discovery— 
C. Koerber, who, so long agoas 1712, 
published at Jena a little volume, 
called “‘ Lexicon Particularum Ebre- 
arum, vel potius Nominum et Verbo- 
rum, vulgo pro particulis habitorum.’’ 
Dr. Stodhart gives us very scanty in- 
formation of the contents of this very 
rare volume, § certainly not sufficient 
to enable us to form a judgment as to 
the full extent of the principles upon 





+ In a second edition of his first vo- 
lume, published 1798, i. e. eight years after 
the offence was committed by Cassander. 

$ See Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
no. 1, p. 19. See also Mr. Todd’s note 
(d) on Johnson’s English Grammar. , 

§ It is not in the Library of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 
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which Koerber’s Lexicon is construct- 
ed. ‘‘The author’s tutor, Danzius, 
taught,” we are told, asit appears, in 
the preface, ‘‘ that most, if not all, the 
separate particles were in their own 
nature nouns:” that this was indeed 
‘*a new and unheard-of hypothesis ;” 
but that, ‘‘ on investigation, the reader 
would find reason to conlude universally 
(in respect to the Hebrew language at 
least) that all the separate particles 
are either nouns or verbs.”” His own 
words (Dr. Stodhart adds) are these: 
«*Particule separate si non omnes, 
certé plereque sud natura sunt no- 
mina.” — ‘‘ Hanc thesin hactenus 
novam et inauditam;” and again, 
«« Omnes omnino Ebreorum particulas 
separatas aut nomina esse aut verba.” 
It is quite clear that Koerber picqued 
himself upon laying before the public 
a discovery, and it is but justice that 
his title should be better known than 
it yet is. We regret that we have it 
not in our power to speak more fully 
and satisfactorily of his general prin- 
ciples, and to compare them with 
those of the Diversions of Purley. Dr. 
Stodhart admits that Tooke very pro- 
bably made (what he, Dr. S. calls) a 
bond fide discovery, so far as regarded 
his own reflections, though not. one 
entirely new to the world. * 

What then was this discovery? 
“Horne Tooke’s (says Sir James 
Macintosh) is certainly a wonderful 
work; but the great merit is the ori- 
nal thought.” ‘* What (we have be- 
fore asked) was this thought, so 
highly prized by one so able to appre- 
ciate its worth? That words are the 
signs of ideas (cvpBoda tabnuaror), 
and that all are nouns significant (kas 
onpatvet Tt), are positions that had long 
been acknowledged in the schools, and 
taught there upon the express autho- 
rity of Aristotle. As an undeniable 
consequence, Tooke inferred that those 
classes of words comprised under the ge- 
neral name of particles were also nouns, 
and had, of course, a_ signification : 
and the thought was, that there must 
be in the original language from which 
those particles were derived such and 
such words, bearing such and such 





* Had Schultens any knowledge of 
Koerber’s Lexicon ? 
+ Gent. Mag. Sept. 1836. 
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significations. This conclusion, the 
result of general reasoning, he sub- 
jected to the test of etymology, and 
he instantly found upon trial his pre- 
diction verified.” 

This was the thought—and that it 
is fully deserving of the epithet origi- 
nal, maugre the pleas that have been 
urged for Koerber or Schultens, we 
have as little doubt as the illustrious 
writer who conferred it. 

The sum of our author’s doctrine of 
Consuncrtions is,—that they are not a 
separate word ; they have not a sepa- 
rate manner of signification. Each 
may be traced in every language to 
its origin among the other parts of 
speech, and in English may be re- 
duced to one scheme of explication. 
Those which have created the greatest 
embarrassment to etymologists —if, 
an, unless, eke, &c. are imperatives of 
their respective A. S, verbs; lest and 
since are participles ; that is the pro- 
noun that ; as and so mean that ;— 
others are obvious at first sight. 

Prepositions are also to be found 
among the other parts of speech. The 
necessity of them follows from the 
impossibility of having a different 
complex name for each different col- 
lection of ideas. The addition or sub- 
traction of one idea makes the collec- 
tion different from what it was. To 
use a different complex name for each 
different collection of ideas would (if 
there were degrees of impossibility) be 
more impossible than to use a different 
particular term for each different par- 
ticular idea. When, therefore, we 
have occasion to mention a collection 
of ideas, for which there is no single 
complex term, we either take that 
complex term { which includes the 





t Locke calls such terms names of 
complex ideas: teaching that without the 
name be first invented we cannot have 
that particular complex idea. ‘‘ Though the 
killing of an old man (he says) be as fit in 
nature to be united into one complex idea, 
as the killing of a man’s father, yet there 
being no name standing for the one, as 
there is in the name of parricide, to mark 
the other, it is not taken for a particular 
complex idea, nor a distinct species of ac- 
tion from that of killing a young man or 
any other man.” B. ii. c.22,§4. We 
might then easily add to our stock of 
complex ideas by the coinage of the word 
senicide. 
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greatest number, though not all the 
ideas we wish to communicate, and we 
supply the deficiency by the help of a 
preposition,—or we take that which in- 
cludes all, and the fewest ideas more 
than we would communicate, and by 
the help of a preposition retrench the 
superfluity. The grammatical distinc- 
tion between prepositions and con- 
junctions is, that the former are ap- 
plied to words, the latter to sentences. 
Some words (BUT, AND, SINCE, IF, 
uNLEss, &c.) are applied to both, and 
according to that application are pre- 
positions or conjunctions. With 
regard to their etymology, sy and 
WITH are verbs; IF, FOR, TO, FROM, 
THROUGH, are nouns ; others are com- 
pounded of verbs and nouns; others 
may be found more immediately in the 
noun or verb adjectived. 

The adverbs may be found likewise 
among the other parts of speech. Those 
terminating in ly receive that termina- 
tion by a corruption of like, which is 
still used in Scotland. 

Cassander so little understood the 
work he undertook to criticise, as to 
suppose that among the “‘ abbrevia- 
tions employed forthesake of dispatch” 
(or, as he improperly terms them, 
words necessary for dispatch,) articles, 
prepositions, and conjunctions were 
comprised. 

It is not intended here to enter into 
controversy as to the etymologies pro- 
posed by Tooke for the conjunctions 
and prepositions ; but we cannot for- 
bear to remark, that those who ques- 
tion them almost uniformly evade any 
notice of his proofs,—a mode of pro- 
ceeding equally unjust to the author 
and injurious to truth. 

There is one etymology which we 
must except from our rule, because 
those who have rejected it appear to 
have paid no regard to the principle 
upon which it is founded: we mean, 
the etymology of the preposition oF. 
Tooke writes, ‘‘I imagine that of (in 
the Gothic and A.-S. af and @f) is a 
fragment of the Goth. and A.-S. afara, 
posteritas, &c. afora, proles, &c.—that 
it is a noun substantive, and means 
consequence, offspring, successor, fol- 
lower, &c.”’ 

« Af, from afara or afora,’’ exclaims 
a facetious critic, * ‘*‘ No more than 


” 


* See Quarterly Review, Sept. 1835, 
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the Lat. post fromthe English posterity.” 
And he proceeds to assert, that the 
Gothic noun afar is from the particle 
afar, post, and thus evidently from af. 
If we ask what is af, we are told that 
it has the following synonyms: Sans. 
apa, Gr. amo, Lat. ab, Old Ger. ada, 
apa, English of. And thus are we 
driven back to the old, and, as we ap- 
prehended, exploded system of etymo- 
logy pursued by our forefathers, which 
is satisfied with presenting synonyms 
from other languages, and nothing 
more. Is it or is it not true that the 
original root must be a noun? Is it not 
idle to refer us to words exactly in the 
same predicament with our own— 
that is, having no assigned origin, and 
consequently, no known meaning? Is 
the thought of Tooke, that there must 
be in the original language from which 
the particles were derived, literally such 
and such words—bearing such and 
such significations, —a truth or a fal- 
lacy? 

These are questions with which the 
critic has not ventured to grapple. It 
was necessary that Tooke, in consist- 
ency with his principle, should look 
into the Gothic and A.-Saxon for some 
noun,—some substantive noun,—from 
which the prepositive or prepositive 
noun might have been formed, and 
from which it derived its meaning, and 
he imagined he had found it in the N. 
afora. Asa noun, in some form or 
other, his principle assured him it must 
have existed before it dwindled into a 
preposition; and the Goth. and A. 
Saxon noun presented itself, supply- 
ing a meaning which would account 
for the usages of the preposition, and 
of that noun he imagined it to be a 
fragment. His antagonist, we ven- 
ture to affirm, has not even a locus 
standi, until he has shown the princi- 
ple of the Diversions of Purley to be 
false. Is he the philosopher—is he 
the grammarian who is to tell us 
“‘what a real, original, native, pure 
adverb, or preposition, or conjunction 
an.2'** 

We are now arrived at the se- 
cond volume. The first chapter is 
characteristically entitled the Rights 
of Man ;. the four following are enti- 





p. 314. That the joke (if it be one) may 
not be lost, it is repeated in Blackwood's 
Magazine for April 1840. 
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tled ABSTRACTION ; and the object of 
them is to show whence arise those 
terms which are abstract; to account 
for and not get rid of them, as has 
been most ignorantly asserted. 

In the first chapter is proposed the 
apparent paradox, “that a claim of 
rights by the people is the strongest 
avowal they can make of their sub- 
jection. Nothing (it is added) can 
more evidently show the natural dis- 
position of mankind to rational obe- 
dience than their invariable use of this 
word RIGHT, and their perpetual ap- 
plication of it to all which they desire, 
and to everything which they deem 
excellent.’’ And this leads to the ety- 
mology of the word right, from the 
Lat. rect-um (reg-tum, from reg-itum), 
the past part. of reg-ere; of just from 
jussum, past participle of jubere ; and of 
law, from Goth. and A. S. Jag-yan, lec- 
gan, ponere,—meaning respectively, 
something or anything (chose, cosa, 
aliquid), ordered, commanded, laid 
down, e. g. as arule of conduct. Every 
claim of right is an appeal to an au- 
thority which orders or commands, “‘ for 
before there can be any thing rect-um 
there must be reg-ens, regs, rex, i. e. 
qui or quod regit.”’ 

We are carried on to the inquiry, 
whether this manner of explaining the 
words right, just, and law, will enable 
the author to account for what is call- 
ed abstraction, and for abstract ideas, 
whose existence is denied. ‘ I think,” 
says the author, “it will; and if it 
must have a name, it should rather be 
called sub-audition than abstraction, 
though I mean not to quarrel about 
a title.” 

Metaphysical reading (we appre- 
hend) is so rare among the literary 
pursuits of the present day, that we 
shall probably present to our more ju- 
venile readers an entire novelty, if we 
briefly transfer to our pages the doc- 
trine of abstraction, and of abstract 
ideas, as inculcated in the once so 
famed Treatise of Locke, and if we 
subjoin the refinements upon it which 
have been attempted by the late Pro- 
fessor Stewart and the present Abp. of 
of Dublin. 

““The use of words (says Locke) 
being to stand as outward marks of 
our internal ideas, and those ideas 
being taken from particular things, if 
every particular idea that we take in 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XVI. 
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should have a distinct name, names 
must be endless. To prevent this, the 
mind makes the particular ideas re- 
ceived from particular objects to be- 
come general, which is done by con- 
sidering them as they arein the mind, 
such appearances, separate from all 
other existences, and the circumstances 
of real existences, as time, place, or 
any other concomitant ideas. This is 
called Asstracrion, whereby ideas, 
taken from particular beings, become 
general representatives of all the same 
kind, and their names general names, 
applicable to whatever exists conform- 
able to such abstract ideas. Such pre- 
cise naked appearances in the mind, 
without considering how, whence, or 
with what others they come there, the 
understanding lays up (with names 
commonly annexed to them) as the 
standards to rank real existences into 
sorts, as they agree with these pat- 
terns, and to denominate them accor- 
dingly.” (B. viii. c. 11. § 9.) ‘‘Gene- 
ral ideas (he afterwards writes) are 
fictions and contrivances of the mind, 
that carry difficulty with them, and do 
not so easily offer themselves as we are 
apt to imagine. For example, does it 
pot require some pains and skill to 
form the idea of a triangle (which is 
yet none of the most abstract, com- 
prehensive and difficult), for it must be 
neither oblique nor rectangle, neither 
equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, 
but all and none at the same time.” 
B. iv. c. 7.§9. Had Locke been la- 
bouring to cast ridicule upon the doc- 
trines of an antagonist, he could 
scarcely have fixed upon a more happy 
circumstance than this same triangle, 
It is barely exceeded by the universal 
Lord Mayor of Crambe—a Lord Mayor 
**not only without his horse, gown, 
and gold chain, but even without sta- 
ture, feature, colour, hands, head, feet, 
or any body,” *—and this Crambe 
supposed was the abstract of a Lord 
Mayor. 

In about five years after the death 
of Locke, his doctrine of abstraction 
and of abstract ideas met with an 
opponent in Bishop Berkeley, who 
expresses himself thus: ‘‘ 1 own my- 
self able to abstract in one sense, as 
when I consider some particular part 
or parts separated from others, with 





* Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. 
3Q 
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which though they are united in some 
object, yet it is possible they may 
really exist without them.* But I 
deny that I can abstract one from 
another,.or conceive separately, those 
qualities which it is impossible should 
exist so separated; or that I can 
frame a general notion by abstracting 
from particulars in the manner afore- 
said.t Which two last are the proper 
acceptations of Abstraction.”’} 

But the very acute Bishop did not 
embrace the whole truth; and that 
merely because he mistook the general 
sign to be a general idea. He says, 
**T do not deny absolutely that there 
are general ideas, but only that there 
are any abstract general ideas. We 
shall acknowledge, that an idea, which 
considered in itself is particular, be- 
comes general, by being made to re- 
present or stand for all other par- 
ticular ideas of the same sort. To 
make this plain by an example: Sup- 
pose a geometrician is demonstrating 
the method of cutting a line into two 
equal parts. He draws, for instance, 
a black line of aninch in length; this 
which in itself is a particular line, is 
nevertheless with regard to its signifi- 
cation general; since, as it is there 
used, it represents all particular lines 
whatsoever, so that what is demon- 
strated of it is demonstrated of all 
lines, or, in other words, of a line in 
general. And as that particular line 
becomes general by being made a sign, 
so the name line, which taken abso- 
lutely is particular, by being a sign, 
is made general.”’§ 

Now this is the whole of the matter, 
the sign is general: but that is all. 

Professor Stewart’s view of Ab- 
straction (‘if it can be properly called 
abstraction’’)|| is not far different from 
Berkeley’s. ‘‘ The power of consider- 
ing certain qualities or attributes of 
an object apart from the rest; or, as 
I would rather choose to define it, the 
power which the understanding has 
of separating the combinations which 
are presented to it,—is distinguished by 
Logicians by the name of Abstraction.”’"¢ 





* See the quotation from Stewart, infra. 
t Ibid. 

t Principles of Knowledge, Introd. § x. 
§ Principles of Knowledge, Intro. § 12. 
ll Id. ib. P. 1. § v. 

4 -On the Mind, c. 4. § 1. 
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It would have been well if the in- 
genious Professor had examined, 
whether this power could be properly 
called abstraction: he might have 
saved the Author of the Elements of 
Logic from being more precisely 
absurd than himself. 

“When we draw off (says Dr. 
Whateley), and contemplate sepa- 
rately, any part of an object presented 
to the mind, disregarding the rest of 
it, we are said ¢o abstract that part.” 
‘Thus a person might, when a rose 
was before his eyes or mind, make the 
scent a distinct object of attention, 
laying aside all thoughts of colour, 
form, &c. And thus he would be em- 
ploying the faculty of Abstraction.’’* 

We abstract (says the Abp.) a part. 
What is the result of so doing? One 
would imagine — but perhaps we 
should be wrong if we did so—that 
the result was an abstract idea. Be 
that part, however, the scent: is our 
idea of the scent of that particular 
rose an abstract idea? Or again—the 
scent is made a distinct object of 
attention: the sense of smell is em- 
ployed upon it. The sight is drawn 
off from the colour and form, the 
touch from the smoothness. These 
two senses are abstracted from the 
object, they take no note—they are in 
a state of Abstraction, of disregard 
or inattention; the act of abstraction 
denoting the withdrawing from various 
qualities: and yet the name is given 
to the attention bestowed upon one.t 

Locke affirms that “general ideas 
are fictions and contrivances of the 
mind.” Dr. Whateley, ‘‘that genus 
and species are creatures of the mind.” 
The only fiction or contrivance, or 
creature, is the Name—the sign. 

* To return to our analysis. Those 
terms, however denominated in con- 
struction, which are usually considered 
as signs of Abstract ideas, are gene- 
rally participles, or adjectives used 
without a substantive, and therefore 
in construction considered as substan- 
tives. These are abbreviations: there 
is ever a subaudition of a noun un- 





* Elements of Logic, C. 1. § 6. 

tT ‘Please your Ladyship,’’ (said a 
country bumpkin to a lady, who had mis- 
called him by the name of John,) ‘* Please 
your Ladyship, my name is not John, but 
I have a brother they call Thomas.”’ 
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expressed. In the very first chapter 
of the first volume, it has been in- 
sisted, that ‘‘ the errors of gramma- 
rians have arisen from supposing all 
words to be immediately either the 
signs of things or the signs of ideas, 
whereas in fact many words are 
merely abbreviations employed for dis- 
patch, and are the signs of other 
words. And that these are the arti- 
ficial wings of Mercury, by means of 
which the Argus eyes of philosophy 
have been cheated.” 

Such words (we mayadd) contribute 
to the “perfection of language, 
which, not being properly under- 
stood, have been one of the chief 
causes of the imperfections of our 
philosophy.”’* 

Such words form the bulk of every 
language: those which we borrow from 
the Latin, French,and Italian, are easily 
recognised, those from the Greek more 
so; but those which are original in 
our own language, have been over- 
looked, and remained unsuspected. 
These words, these participles, or 
adjectives, have been coined into 
moral deities, moral causes or moral 
qualities, poetically embodied and 
substantiated. Thus Fare, aliquid 
fatum, was deified by the ancient 
poets ; and Cuance is represented by 
Milton as sitting next to Chaos, and 
there as high arbiter to govern all. 
Every school-boy can tell that act- 
um and fact-um mean any thing done 
or made; perhaps they may believe 
an attribute to be aliquid atf/ributum, 
and an expanse aliquid expansum: but 
he would probably hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that Fata were things said, 
and Chance that which falls or 
happens. 

Not only the Latin past participle, 
but the Latin present, has supplied us 
with a stock of words of this de- 
scription :—the termination ence and 
ance, so rich in the names of qualities, 
being merely the neuters plural in 
entia from the present participle in 
ens. On this termination we will 
pause for a moment, as we are here 
again supplied with an opportunity 
of presenting some views to our 
readers, which we cannot but suspect 
have some title to the claim of origin- 
ality. 
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* So also negative terms ; from which 
arose the doctrine of negative ideas. 
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‘* Every body will allow,” (say the 
sagacious authors of the Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus,) ‘‘ that if you 
debar a meta-physician from ens, 
essentia, entitas, &c. there is an end of 
him.” 

There is one word of this class, in 
much use with metaphysicians and 
logicians, which to us appears pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to remark, and that 
is, the word difference. 

Let us consider whence the origin 
and common application of this word ; 
and we shall at the same time learn 
the origin and application of all words 
of the same description. 

The Latin differentia, the n. pl. of 
differens, means (things) which are 
different, differing, or which differ; 
and when we say, for instance, that 
A and B are different, or A and B 
differ, we say no more than that they 
cause different sensations. 

From this, the true meaning of 
the word differentia, it became applied 
specifically to that—by or in which 
A and B, for instance, differ from each 
other. 

Thus then the word difference ac- 
quired an established usage on the com- 
parison of greater or less, in number 
and quantity. For example—a greater 
number being xi. and a less x. we see 
and say they differ. And we further 
see and say they differ byi; and we 
call i the difference.. Hence the ex- 
pressions that two numbers differ by 
i, and the difference between two 
numbers is one, are precisely equiva- 
lent. But, it must be manifest that 
this equivalence can only subsist in 
cases which contain within them a 
specific quantity or number in or by 
which A and B, for instance, differ, 
and to which the word difference may 
be applied. Let us call this difference 
C. Then the expressions, A and B 
differ by C,—and there is a difference 
C between A and B, are completely 
equivalent. 

But there are cases of a very dis- 
similar nature. Let us take two 
colours, or two shades of what we call 
the same colour,—a darker or greater 
blue (A), and a lighter or less blue 
(B). They differ, or are different; and 
by common usage we are allowed to 
say, we perceive the difference. Call 
this difference (C), and a moment’s 
consideration will convince us of our 
error. We receive two different sen- 
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sations, one called a darker (A) and 
the other a lighter blue (B), but we 
have no third sensation of difference 
(C), as we had in our first supposed 
case of number. We may say with 
entire truth, that the darker colour 
(A) and the lighter (B) differ, but we 
cannot add by C; and, unless we can 
include this last term by C in our 
proposition, we are curtailed of a 
portion necessary to constitute the 
equivalence of which we have spoken. 

A second illustration may be bor- 
rowed from sound. We hear ahigher 
(A) and a lower key (B) ; we feel that 
they differ; we receive two different 
sensations ; but we do not receive a 
third sensation (C), thatis, we do not 
hear the difference. 

Custom, however, permits us to 
say, we perceive the difference or 
resemblance between two colours or 
two sounds, when the fact is we 
perceive that they differ or resemble, 
and nothing more; and we should in 
strictness express ourselves accord- 
ingly. Common speech, indeed, does 
not require such precision; but we 
must nevertheless take care that, in this 
case, as well as others, we do not suffer 
common speech to intrude upon us a 
false philosophy. 

We will now subject to the same 
investigation a word opposed to that 
which we have just dismissed, and 
see to what conclusion it will lead us ; 
that word is, Resemblance. Upon this 
word Dr. Brown rests a whole theory 
of generalization,—the theory of a sect, 
to which he would give the name of 
Notionist or Relationist, in preference 
to that of Conceptualist, bestowed 
upon Dr. Reid and his followers. 

We must allow the very elegant 
lecturer to speak in his own words.* 
“« We perceive two or more objects. 
This is one state of mind. We are 
struck with the feeling of their re- 
semblance in certain respects. This is 
a second state of the mind. We then, 
in a third stage, give a name to these 
circumstances of felt remembrance, a 
name which is, of course, applied after- 
wards only where this relation of 
similarity is felt. It is unquestion- 
ably not the name which produces the 
feeling of resemblance, but the feeling 





* Brown on the Philosophy of the 
Mind, Lec. 47. 
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of resemblance which leads to the 
invention or application of the name.”’+ 
In other places this feeling is called a 
general notion. 

Dr. Brown is equally anxious to 
disclaim Crambe’s Universal Lord 
Mayor, and Locke’s abstract idea of a 
triangle; but if the mind can form 
one single general or abstract idea or 
notion, it surely is not so limited in 
its faculty as to be unable to form 
more, and it would have tried the in- 
genuity of the Doctor tofix a boundary 
at which it must cease to act. Locke 
seemed to be quite aware of the 
extremes to which his doctrine must 
necessarily extend, and he had the 
candour to display them fully—with- 
out the least attempt to evade or even 
to palliate. And this unequivocating 
honesty is one of the great charms of 
the Essay on Human Understanding. 
Successive writers have endeavoured 
to refine upon the principles of Locke ; 
but they are still the same, however 
varied may be their guise, nor can any 
subtle change of phraseology strip 
them of the extravagant consequences, 
with which he himself left them encum- 
bered. Hetriumphs, it is true, in the 
discovery that the ‘‘ whole mystery of 
genera and species, which make such 
a noise in the schools, and are with 
justice so little regarded out of them, 
is nothing else but abstract ideas.’ 
Yet, perplexing as this whole mystery 
undoubtedly was, the abstract idea of 
a triangle, as expounded in the Essay, 
is a very fair match to it. 

Without entering into any further 
account of the gradations by which 
this doctrine of abstraction has been 
step by step reduced into the form 
in which Dr. Brown endeavours to 
preserve it from that disregard into 
which the genera and species of the 
schools have so long fallen, we shall 
proceed at once to his feeling or 
general notion of resemblance. 

He says, ‘ We are struck with 
the feeling of their resemblance. This 
is the second state of the mind.” To 
perceive the objects themselves—the 





+ And the negative idea to the negative 
term ? 

~ Locke was quite sensible of the in- 
fluence of resemblance and difference 
upon the construction of general terms. 
B iii. C. 3. § 7, 8. 
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different objects—is the first. Is it 
possible to perceive different objects, 
and not perceive that they are different ; 
not be conscious of different sensa- 
tions? 

But let us return to the instances 
of colour and sound. We perceive 
two objects—we see two pictures—we 
hear two. voices: we say that the 
colours of the two pictures, the 
sounds of the two voices, are similar 
or alike, that they resemble. In con- 
formity with the usages of speech, 
we say that we perceive a resem- 
blance, a similarity or likeness. Pur- 
suing our former illustration, call- 
ing the colours of the first picture A, 
and of the second B, we affirm there 
is nothing to represent a resemblance 
C. We received in the former case* 
different sensations, or sensations, 
which we were conscious differed. In 
the latter, we receive like, similar, 
resembling sensations, or sensations 
which we are conscious resemble. 
This is the whole of the matter. We 
receive no sensations or ideas, or even 
notions, (as we would explain the 
word notion, i. e. a collection of 
ideas,t) of which the word likeness or 
resemblance can be the sign. To say 
that we perceive the difference or re- 
semblance of two sounds or colour, 
for instance, is only true in as far as 
we mean that we are conscious of dif- 
fering or resembling ideas. 

And thus we think, we shew very 
clearly that the Dr.’s hypothesis of 
a second state of mind, in the process 
of generalization, is a mere fiction 
or contrivance or creature, an illusion 
of his own imagination ; that there is 
not even a particular idea of resem- 
blance, to serve as a ground-work for 
his general feeling, or notion or idea. 


(To be continued.) 


Claverton Lodge, 

Bath, Oct. 8. 

AS editor of the supplementary 
volume of Bishop Warburton’s Works, 
noticed in your number for March of 
this year, may I beg the favour of you 


Mr. Ursan, 





* See Notion, in N. E. Dictionary. 
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to insert the following extracts from 
letters addressed to me on the subject 
of that work, which the courtesy of 
the distinguished writers permit me to 
make public. 


Yours, &c. Francis K1ILvert. 
Extract from a Letter from the Bishop 
of Llandaff, dated Feb. 6th, 1841. 


‘*I have read enough of the volume 
to be satisfied that it is a valuable ac- 
cession to our literary stores. To me 
the work is peculiarly interesting. 
Sherlock’s letters are particularly 
valuable. From this part of the cor- 
respondence the whole drift of the 
argument [of the Div. Leg.] and its 
unanswerable force appears to have 
been recognized by him. The same l 
should say of Hare and Lyttelton and 
others. I must repeat my thanks for 
the valuable service you have per- 
formed.” 


Extract from a Letter from Professor 
Chalmers, dated April 30, 1841. 


“The materials are altogether wor- 


thy of having been formed into a 
supplementary volume. His (Bishop 
Warburton’s) correspondence is highly 
interesting, and among the new letters 
which you have published I feel a 
great value for those at pp. 76, 80, 
and 85. Bishop Sherlock appears to 
great advantage in your work. I had 
also great pleasure in Lord Lyttelton’s 
letters. His (Bishop Warburton’s) 
speeches are great curiosities, marked 
throughout, and especially at p. 282, 
by his characteristic vigour. There 
is a number of precious things in his 
Fragments on History. I estimate 
very highly the literary merits of his 
Charges and Sermons, and would 
single out sermons J. and II. pp. 379 
and 388. I greatly admire the mas- 
culine strength of his sermon on Duel- 
ling, p. 439. He is out and out like 
himself in the whole of the ‘Re- 
mains.’ You have presented the 
world with a volume in perfect keep- 
ing with the previous works of one of 
the most colossal men of the Church 
of England.” 
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Mr. Urzan, Cork, Sept. 10. 


YOUR intelligent correspondent, 
Cypwett, adduces corroborative proofs 
of the national partiality to which I had 
adverted on a previous occasion; 
(Gent. Mag. for June, p. 606,) but he 
is unjustified in his sharp reproof of 
M. Brunet, (p. 143,) for apparently 
assigning the same date of impression 
to the collective volumes of David’s 
Pictorial History of France. Perhaps 
CypwELI uses an earlier and more im- 
perfect edition of the Manuel du Li- 
braire than the one now before me, of 
1820, which distinctly allows nine 
years—1787, 21796, for the succes- 
sive publication, and thus wholly re- 
moves the objection. Your corre- 
spondent subsequently states, that in 
regard to our naval and military 
heroes, the French, who willingly 
eulogize those of other nations, are 
generally silent, or depreciatory. And 
suchis thefact, except as respects Marl- 
borough, whom CypweE LI represents 
as one of the objects of this injustice ; 
for his talents and success are the uni- 
form theme of their admiration, as 
their histories and biographies will 
testify. Hear what Voltaire (Siécle 
de Louis XIV. chap. xviii.) says, 
** Churchill, Comte et ensuite Duc de 
Marlborogh, fut l’homme le plus fatal 
a la grandeur de la France qu’on eit 
vu depuis plusieurs siécles ;” and else- 
where, ‘‘ Aussi politique que Guillaume 
III. mais bien plus grand capitaine.” 
Saint Simon, Dangeau, with nume- 
rous others, are not less free in their 
praises, which I forbear accumulating, 
but which, from the long intervention 
of time and subsidence of jealousy, 
are not more withheld than the meed 
extended to the Edwards, Henrys, or 
Talbots of old. Not so, indeed, the 
fresher laurels of Nelson or Welling- 
ton. Montgaillard (tomes v. and vi.) 
attributes the triumphs of Abouquir 
and Trafalgar, more justly appreciated, 
however, by Napoleon, to mere chance; 
and Casimir Delavigne (1tt* Messé- 
nienne) thus characterises the victor 
of the Peninsula and Waterloo : 


“« Et Paigle qui tombant aux pieds du léo- 
ard 
Change en grand capitaine un héros du 
hasard.”’ 


General Foy, in his narrative of the 
Spanish war, asserts, that several of 
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our Duke’s companions, whom he 
names, were equal, if not superior, to 
him —a compliment to the nation, 
were their great commander’s genius 
duly valued. To pursue further in- 
stances would lead me too far.* 





* The following little anecdote is so 
apparently trivial, that I should scarcely 
venture to obtrude it on public notice, 
were its insignificance not redeemed by a 
glorious name, whose effulgence must 
rescue from obscurity and impart interest 
to every associated event; nor can the 
singular fact escape attention, that every 
agent in the occurrence—two ladies, with 
three noblemen, still survive, after the 
lapse of a full half century. Such as 
the matter is, I derive it from authentic 
information. 

During the government of Ireland 
by Lord Westmorland, (1790—1795,) 
when the Hon. Arthur Wellesley was 
attached to the Viceregal Court, then 
superintended by the Hon. Mrs. Strat- 
ford, now the Dowager Countess of Ald- 
borough, Mrs. Woodcock, the confessedly 
most beautiful woman in Ireland, after 
spending a festive evening at the Castle, 
found it impossible to obtain the usual 
conveyance of a hand chair to take her 
home, in consequence of an overwhelming 
fall of snow, which compelled the deser- 
tion of every stand. Her disappointment 
was visible, but was promptly relieved by 
Mr. Wellesley and the Hon. Mr. Pery, 
the present Earl of Limerick, who gal- 
lantly volunteered their services, and, 
seizing a chair that always awaited in the 
hall, carried their fair charge, amidst a 
storm of drifted and assailing snow, to 
her rather distant residence. Mrs. Wood- 
cock, whom I have had the honour of 
knowing since our childhood, is sister of 
the late Lord Brandon, and widow of the 
Hon. Christopher Hely Hutchinson, the 
beloved representative of Cork in Parlia- 
ment for many years. 

The Great Duke is supposed not to be 
more insensible, or less gallant, in the 
double acceptation of the word, than 
most other heroes; for, of few, indeed, 
can it be predicated, as Puffendorf, (De 
Rebus Gestis a Carolo Gustavo, Norim- 
bergee, 1693, tom. 1.)* relates of Tilly, 





* Tt is in this work of the Swedish his- 
torian and legist, that the now trite, but 
striking lesson, of the Chancellor, Axel 
Oxiensterna, to his son, when proceeding to 
the Congress of Westphalia, where he 
subscribed the treaty of 1648, as Envoy 
from Christina of Sweden, appears— 
‘“‘Nescis, mi fili, quantilla prudentia 
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It has long been habitual with our 
neighbours to compare our respective 
national characters and rivalry to 
those of Rome and Carthage, assum- 
ing to themselves the attributes and 
position of the former, and to look 
forward to a similar issue of the final 
contest. We are depicted as merely 
a commercial and maritime people, 
with only one general to boast of, 
Marlborough, as the Carthaginians 





one of the most eminent commanders of 
the Thirty-years’ War, ‘‘ Veneris vinique 
expertem tota etate se fuisse jactavit ;’’ 
a comprehensive ¢eefotalism, truly, and 
to be deprecated, could we entertain any 
apprehension of an abstinence involving 
the extinction of a race that constitutes 
the pride of every people, being assumed 
as a model ofimitation. History, indeed, 
in her transmitted records of great sol- 
diers, presents them to us in a very dif- 
ferent light, though some noble excep- 
tions may be cited. The most familiar is 
probably that of Scipio, whose conduct in 
Spain and Africa, (Livy, lib. xxvi. cap. 
49, and lib. xxx. 14,) has fondly exercised 
the pen and pencil of so many writers and 
artists. The performances of the latter 
are generally known—not so, I apprehend, 
that the first regular tragedy, after the re- 
vival of letters, was the Sophonisba of 
Trissoni (1524, 4to.) exhibited in the 
Roman theatre at the express desire of 
Leo X. and derived from the last quoted 
book of Livy. The continence of Scipio’s 
great antagonist, Hannibal, is described 
by Justin, (lib. xxxii. cap. 4,) as not less 
conspicuous, and more meritorious in 
an African: ‘* Constat eum nec cuban- 
tem coenasse, aut plusquam sextario vini 
(a pint) indulsisse, pudicitiamque eum 
tantam inter tot captivas habuisse, ut in 
Africa natum quivis negaret.’’ Other 
extraordinary circumstances of this won- 
derful captain, but foreign to my subject, 
then follow in Justin. Several military 
characters have also emerged from a class 
of unfortunates, or effeminates, to whom 
the dissuasion of Jupiter to Venus might 
be apparently addressed—O# row, réxvoy 
euov, SéSorae modepnia Epya. (Homer 
Il. E. 428.) such as Narses, Sigismond 
Battori, &c. who, notwithstanding, have 
filled the pages of fame, and astonished 
the world. Yet, even of those to whom 





homines regantur,’’—which Lord Ches- 
terfield repeatedly impressed on his own 
son. Both young men were timid, and 
fearful of encountering the higher poli- 
ticians of the day, whom their fathers 
stripped of their presumed superiority and 
dreaded approach. 


France and England.—Marshal Clare. 
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were limited to Hannibal; though 
his father, the Magnus Hamilcar, and 
his brother-in-law Hasdrubal, were 
classed in the first order of soldiers. 
(Livy, xxi. cap. 1—5.) But the 
parallel, as I have often maintained to 
them, signally failed, in the fact, that 
the Romans were generally victorious 
at sea, which the French will hardly 
affirm of themselves. It was thus that 
they terminated the first Punic War, 
while England has been almost uni- 
formly triumphant on the deep, and, 
careful not to trust her destinies to 
hired bands, but wielding her own in- 
ternal energies and native spirit, has 
not for ages been defeated in pitched 
battle, except under William and Ru- 
vigny, two foreigners, and at Fonte- 
noy, where the proscribed sons of 
Erin decided the wavering fortune of 
the day— 

‘Clare avec l’Irlandais qu’animent nos 

exemples, 
Venge ses rois trahis, sa patrie, et ses 
temples,’’ 

is Voltaire’s passing eulogy, in his 
** Poéme de Fontenoy.” The victims 
of the violated Edict of Nantes had si- 
milarly avenged their wrongs on their 
persecutor.* 





the power or enjoyment of paternity was 
not denied, scarcely any direct represen- 
tative of a great name subsists—none of 
Gustavus, Turenne, Condé, Wallenstein, 
Eugene, Marlborough, Saxe, Frederick, 
Napoleon; nor of Great Seamen, Von- 
Tromp, Ruiter, Blake, Howe, Jervis, 
Nelson, &c. 

* The race and name of Charles 
O’Brien, Viscount Clare, sunk in the 
marriage of bis only child with the Duc 
de Praslin. Louis XV. promoted him to the 
rank of Marshal of France, which no Irish- 
man had previously enjoyed, nor since, with 
the reserve of our Wellington, whose era- 
sure from the existing list may well 
justify the trite antithesis of Tacitus, 
(Annal. iii. 76.) ‘Eo ipso preefulgebat 
quia non visebatur.’’ Not more than two 
Englishmen, I also believe—the first Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and Berwick,—have been 
raised to that distinction. Lord Clare 
then assumed the title of Marshal Tho- 
mond; but on his decease, his regiment 
became the property, and bore the name 
of Viscount Walsh, whose father, a mer- 
chant of Nantes, is mentioned by Lord 
Mahon (vol. iii. p. 339), among the parti- 
sans of the Pretender. In 1794, this re- 
giment, with those of Dillon, O’Connell, 
Conway, &c. transferred their services to 
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It would cost little exertion of me- 
mory to swell the list of great minds 
in diminitive frames, who ‘ ingentes 
animos angusto in corpore versant,” 
alluded to by Cypwe ti in relation to 
our glorious William. The names of 
David, Alexander, Pepin, Tamerlane, 
Napoleon, are best known, for I al- 
lude not to mere dwarfs, amongst the 
rulers of the earth; and, in private 
eminence, those of Horace, Pompo- 
natius, Fracastor, Vida, Gallileo, Sarpi, 
Pope, J. J. Rousseau, Wilberforce, 
Grattan, Curran, Gibbon, Erskine, Sir 
H. Davy, the Vendean Chief, Charette, 
and so many more, among whom are 
some living statesmen, Guizot, Thiers, 
Lord John Russell, &c. who resemble 
the homuncio ewilis stature, (the avOpa- 
mov of Demosthenes,) mentioned by 
CypweE.t,* but of whom the enumera- 





England ; but on the Restoration, the Co- 
lonels returned to the land of their adop- 
tion, where, I have reason to believe, that 
the Marshal’s Staff was destined by 
Charles X. for General O’Connell, than 
whom Ihave never known a more ami- 
able gentleman. Of the present object of 
his celebrated nephew, our honourable 
representative’s agitation, I certainly am 
no advocate, (See Gent. Mag. Oct. 1840, 
p- 376,) but my recollection of the means 
employed to achieve the Legislative 
Union fully justifies the severity of his 
reproof. He may say— 


* Anglia vicisti, profuso turpiter auro, 
Armis pauca, dolo plurima, jure nihil.” 


But, like many another contract, and in 
especial reference to the marriage bond, I 
would add—“ Fieri forsan non debuit ; at 
factum valet.’’ Energetically deprecating 
the commission of evil for the production 
of good, we may still accept the resulting 
benefit. The sword has been often the 
propagator of civilization, and even of the 
Gospel, as history, in a pregnant instance, 
tells us of Charlemagne’s invasion of 
Saxony; but, though we must condemn 
the instrument of execution, we surely are 
not to reject this eventual fruit; nor are 
we to discard the meliorations that may 
spring from a revolution, because of the 
excesses almost inseparable from its gene- 
rating causes and early outbreaks. 

* Lord Stanley, I believe, may be in- 
cluded in this category ; and I name him, 
not only as eminent for talents, which 
must make him a desirable associate for 
the class, but in order to indicate a sin- 
gular lapse of memory in relation to his 
stature, in a work to which he has lately 
appealed with special complacency. 

5 
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tion would involve an undue en- 
croachment on these pages.t¢ I must, 
however, observe, that the con- 
necting extract (page 145) from La 
Bruyére, which a note in Cypwett’s 
edition applies to James II. was as- 
suredly never aimed against that 


monarch, nor is it so understood by 





No periodical in France seems to enjoy 
a higher character than ‘‘ La Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” and its ablest contributor 
is, doubtless, M. Duvergier de Hauranne. 
This gentleman, in a recent number, (for 
August last, page 387,) among our exist- 
ing statesmen, passes in favourable judg- 
ment LordStanley; and, after stating that 
he had spent some days in his lordship’s 
company in 1828, subsequently to his 
election for Preston, thus describes him: 
‘* Tl faut le voir debout et sa haute taille 
legérement vottée, le visage pale, ceil 
fixe et percant, lancer 4 O’Connell et au 
ministére le sarcasme et le dédain.’’ It 
is clear that the writer here confounds the 
father and son, and that the personal de- 
lineation applies to the present Lord 
Derby, while the parliamentary exhibi- 
tion, graphic as it is, perfectly suits Lord 
Stanley. This error would little surprize 
us, were it not for his visit to Knowlesly 
Park, and the conversations he there had 
with his lordship, which the latter so con- 
fidently invoked at his late re-election, in 
evidence of his unvaried and consistent 
sentiments on church property. Yet, 
how would such a witness or his testimony 
be received in a court of justice, wholly 
mistaking, as he does, the person whose 
opinions he attests? This discrepancy 
his lordship, of course, suppressed, for it 
would apparently discredit his own wit- 
ness; nor has it been noticed else- 
where, that I am aware of. 

At p. 347 of the Revue, Lord Ashbur- 
ton is mistaken for Sir Thomas Baring ; 
and, some pages after, Lord Lyndhurst is 
stated to be the son of ‘ un artisan obscur 
de la cité.”” His lordship would be more 
properly described as the son of an artiste 
than of a mechanic, as artisan implies ; 
but, to his credit, it may be asserted, 
that he is ‘l’artiste de sa propre for- 
tune.’’ 

T Voltaire, though not under the mid- 
dle size, was a miserable shred, a living 
skeleton, as depicted by our poet Young, 
with other moral and physical attributes, 
which made him, it was said, no bad spe- 
cimen of his own delineation of his coun- 
trymen—partaking more or less of the 
monkey and tiger.— Young's impromptu, 
I believe, was, 

“ He is so ugly, witty, and so thin, 
That he’s at once the devil, death, and sin.”’ 
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the editors in general; for the writer 
durst not thus undervalue or disparage 
the cousin-german and special protégé 
of Louis XIV; and, that it appeared 
during the life of La Bruyére, and, 
consequently, before the death of 
James, who survived him by five 
years (1696—1701), the early impres- 
sions attest. In truth, the reference 
would be more appropriate to William, 
who never gained but one single vic- 
tory, that of the Boyne, in his belli- 
gerent career; and James had more 
than once distinguished himself in 
younger life, which completely refutes 
the application to him. 

CypweE 1 marks as faulty the epithet 
mendacious employed in respect to the 
parliamentary definition of James’s 
abdication; but surely the act was 
not voluntary, as the expression would 
necessarily imply. The word, there- 
fore, was false in appliance, just as is 
the royal congé d’elire, which Johnson, 
with his characteristic point and truth, 
assimilated to the liberty allowed a 
man thrown out of a window to fall 
on his feet. Language must not be 
thus outraged with impunity, nor truth 


perverted by an illusive compromise of 


law and fact. Forfeiture was the 
word, as it was the act; but though 
fully justified in cause, and pursued to 
execution, our Legislature shrunk from 
the avowal, because necessarily sig- 
nificant of guilt, of which the consti- 
tution forbids the imputation to 
royalty: and Parliament mendaciously 
qualified as spontaneous what they 
well knew was compulsory. As well 
might assassination be construed into 
suicide, which, indeed, the revelations 
of history teach us, has been the 
colorable veil of many a foul deed, 
both in ancient and recent times. 

Were this correspondent a little 
more conversant with Roman Catholic 
writers, and those, too, of recognised 
orthodoxy, he would not be surprised 
at the difference evinced in the para- 
graph he cites, between the personal 
and official authority of the Popes. 
Submission is due to their interpreta- 
tion of doctrine—not to their assertion 
of facts beyond the credibility conse- 
quent on proof.* 





* A long and studied article, the lead- 
ing one, in the last Edinburgh Review, 
(No. 148,) offers an instance of this too 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XVI. 
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Montesquieu’s distinction, subse- 
quently adduced, between the Scotch 





general a misconception of Catholic doc- 
trines. ‘‘ Richelieu (it is impeachingly 
stated, p. 320) was the author of a cate- 
chism, where might be read the dogma, 
that contrition alone, uncombined in the 
heart of the penitent with any emotion of 
love towards the Deity, was sufficient to 
justify an absolution at the confessional. 
Seguenot, it is added, or rather St. Cyran, 
maintained a contrary opinion.” Now, 
had the great Cardinal upheld the dogma 
here attributed to him, neither St. Cyran, 
nor his prétenom Seguenot, would or 
could have impugned it; but the catechism 
is wrongly cited, for it is to attrition 
that it ascribes the faculty assigned by the 
reviewer to contrition. This latter emo- 
tion flows from and necessarily includes 
the love of the Deity, assuring to the 
penitent, in conjunction with the other 
requisites, confession and satisfaction, a 
full title to absolution. Not so attrition, 
which is an imperfect or inferior degree 
of the higher feeling, and ascends no far- 
ther in the way of repentance or grace, 
than a regret for sin from its inherent de- 
formity, and the dread of consequent 
chastisement. Even so, it is an advancing 
step; ‘‘ the beginning of wisdom,”’ and it 
is only as to the extent of its claim to 
effect the desired remission, that a contest 
has existed. The Council of Trent, 
(Sessio vi. cap. 6, and Sessio xiv. cap. 4.) 
distinguishes both, which the reviewer 
confounds. In Pascal’s Tenth Provincial 
Letter, with Wendrock’s (Nicole’s) com- 
mentary, this subject is especially dis- 
cussed; and Boileau, too, aims the 
poignant sting of his Twelfth Satire, (v. 
278, et seq.) against the looser doctrine 
of the Jesuits adopted in Richelieu’s ca- 
techism, on attrition,—a novel expression, 
it appears, not traceable beyond the thir- 
teenth century (1220) and unknown to 
Scripture or the Fathers. If, however, 
the principle of the Jesuits be too relaxed 
or conceding, that of their opponents may 
be too restrictive ; but, of contrition, as a 
co-efficient element of grace, there can be 
no controversy. 

At an ensuing page of this article, cer- 
tainly the work of no unpractised hand, 
the events and history of the Fronde, in 
which De Retz, Condé, Madame de Lon- 
gueville, &c. were prime actors, are re- 
presented as totally devoid of interest to 
the present generation (page 349). But 
this is by no means the fact, as the con- 
stant republication of the memoirs of 
the period demonstrates; and, though 
apparently unknown to the reviewer, an 
excellent narrative of that memorable 

3R 
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bigots and English fanatics under 
Cromwell, wholly fails in its direc- 
tion; for the Scotch were quite as 
fanatically impelled as their con- 
querors at that period, and continued 
in unabated enthusiasm for many 
posterior years, as Scott’s immortal 
productions show. To both, the Bible, 
that copious fount of antagonist doc- 
trines, was the code of law and stimu- 
lant of action. Not, indeed, the New 
Testament, for this covenant of peace 
and charity, though professed in faith, 
was alien in spirit and precept, to their 





ebullition, in two octavo volumes, issued 
from the Parisian press so late as 1826— 
the composition of the Count de Ste Au- 
laire, the present French ambassador at 
our court. : 

The Jesuits at Clermont, it is said at 
page 352, drew up their thesis, &c. ; but 
Clermont was the name of the Jesuits’ 
College in Paris, not a distinct locality 
or town, as here conveyed. 

To employ, as mentioned in page 359, 
all the words of Johnson’s Dictionary 
(36,784) thirty-five times over, which a 
certain eminent advocate is asserted to 
have done in addressing the House of 
Peers, during sixteen successive days, he 
must have uttered four hundred and fifty 
words per minute, allowing five hours for 
each allocution—a sufficient space either 
to exhaust the patience of the Lords, or 
the physical powers, for such a continu- 
ance, of the orator. This calculation rests 
oa the extent of words in Johnson’s own 
editions (36,784 x 352,187,440.) Todd’s 
Supplement raises the sum to nearly 
50,000, and Webster’s, it is said, to 
above 70,000. The French Dictionaire 
de l’Académie, prior to the late revision 
of 1835, only contained 29,710, now pro- 
bably increased to 40,000; while the 
Spanish Vocabulary, del Academia Real, 
does not exceed 30,000; nor the Italian 
one, Della Crusea, 35,000. From its 
facility of combination, the German 
tongue is more copious, as well as less 
easy of limitation. I have heard the ex- 
pressive riches of this powerful and plas- 
tic idiom rated at above 80,000 words. 
From this statement, I, of course, exclude 
the specific phraseology of science; for, 
as Dr. Johnson, in his noble preface, ob- 
served, the mere lexicographer cannot be 
expected to descend into mines in order to 
acquire the language of miners. Resort 
must be had to the all-embracing encyclo- 
pwdias.—Other passages of the article are 
not less open to contestation, were it my 
purpose to pursue its allegations. 
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feelings, but the earlicr Dispensation, 
which they found a more congenial 
book of reference in language and ex- 
ample. 

At p. 252 Cypwett illustrates, by 
apposite quotations, some points of 
analogy in the characters of Sixtus V. 
and Lord Chatham. He might have 
seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October last, p. 362, that the simili- 
tude had not eluded the notice of your 
contributors. ‘‘It was by the crutch 
of Montalto,”’ it is there stated, ‘‘ that 
Sixtus ascended the pontificial throne, 
and our Chatham, it appears, knew 
well how to employ the same emblem 
of debility as an instrument of suc- 
cess.” 

In the extract (page 254) from the 
Dictionnaire Historique, a portion of 
the original vouchers of Galileo’s trial, 
translated by or for M. Barbier, were, 
it is said, to be found in his biblio- 
théque, which CypweLi assumes to 
mean the ‘“ Nouvelle Bibliothéque 
d’un Homme de Goat,” but the ex- 
pression simply implies Barbier’s 
library, which was sold in 1828, and 
contained this with various other 
manuscripts of his own or his friends’ 
composition, prepared or intended for , 
the press, such as the papers of the 
learned bibliographer, the Abbé Saint 
Leger, whom the Abbé Rive, the Duc 
de la Valliére’s caustic librarian, so 
virulently assails, in his ‘‘ Chasse aux 
bibliographes,”’ (Paris 1788,) &c. Be- 
sides, though Barbier’s contributions 
to the Nouvelle Bibliothéque consti- 
tuted the chief value of the work, the 
ostensible author, because the principal 
proprietor, continued to be Désessart. 

Relative to Galileo’s trial, Sir D. 
Brewster’s Jate biography of the great 
discoverer strikes me as the most im- 
partial representation of the circum- 
stances attending, and the conclusions 
derivable from it. Our own state 
trials, at and after the time, present a 
far worse picture of perverted justice. 
Read the contemporaneous one of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and compare Sir 
Edward Coke’s conduct with that of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, who presided at 
Galileo’s. The advantage will as- 
suredly not appear on the side of the 
“‘ornament and pride of the English 
bar,” whose insolence of language, and 
recklessness of assertion or argument, 
form, in the general construction of 
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Shakspere’s commentators, the point 
and object of Sir Toby Belch’s satire, 
in his advice to Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. (Twelfth Night, Act iii. sc. 2.) 
And, of subsequent, similar, though 
far more iniquitous proceedings, the 
reviewer of Sir Samuel Romilly’s Life, 
in the Law Magazine, not remarkable 
for what are called liberal sentiments, 
writes: ‘* The bloody parliament not 
only sanctioned but compelled the 
worst of judicial prosecutions on 
record, those connected with the Po- 
pish plot,” (No. 50, p. 332.) And 
religion, we must recollect, was alike 
the ground or pretext of the condem- 
nation of Galileo, more comminatory 
in form than penal in infliction, and 
of the execution of Archbishop Plun- 
ket, with so many other victims to the 
bigotry of the day. Truly, on the 
question of liberality or tolerance, 
England had little right, then at least, 
to cast reproach on others, or to throw 
the first stone; witness her Star 
Chamber, with the High Commission 
Court. And, at the present hour, 
how is an enlightened mind to con- 
template the unrepealed restrictions 
on the Jewish persuasion? See also 
Mr. Jardine’s relation of the tortures 
inflicted until 1642, by the orders of 
Council, with Mr. Montague’s De- 
fence of Lord Bacon, in answer to Mr. 
Macaulay’s elaborate article in the 
Edinburgh Review on the philosophic 
Chancellor. 

CypweEL.i’s remarks, p. 257, conse- 
quent on the second extract from M. 
Torombert’s refutation of Rousseau’s 
political doctrine, as to the condition 
of released prisoners, are equally ju- 
dicious and benevolent. In confirma- 
tion of his views, | can adduce irre- 
fragable evidence, that of the notori- 
ous Vidocq, in whose ample memoirs 
of himself and associate criminals I 
could scarcely discover a single in- 
stance of a reformed one—certainly 
not himself, as some recent misdeeds 
show, though, for a while, so con- 
sidered, and, in that belief, employed 
by the Minister of Police. Nearly all 
the delinquents for heinous offences 
brought before the Parisian tribunals 
are, ‘‘ Forcats Libérés,” or ‘“ repris 
de justice,’”’ as most of those who have 
attempted the most precious life in 
Europe, because the surest pledge of 
peace, that of Louis Philippe, have 
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been found. Still some, we may fondly 
hope, would, if they could, seek an 
honest livelihood; but 


‘¢Miser! 6 miser!.... omnia ademit 
Una dies infelix tibi tot praemia vite—’’ 
Lucret. iii. 910. 


and the culprit’s prospects are blasted 
for life. Relieved from the penalty of 
avenged law, he may leave the prison 
gate, and say, with Leontes, 


‘*T from thee departed 
Thy penitent reformed.” 
Winter's Tale, Aci I. se, 2. 


«‘T have called, and ye refused; I 
have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded,’”’ (Proverbs i. 24 ;) 
but, vainly repentant, he finds the 
doors of society sternly barred, and is, 
almost necessarily, reduced to the al- 
ternative of starvation or crime. 

The penitentiary system is yet n- 
happily imperfect, and only in a state 
of experiment, which time, I trust, 
will mature. Such, however, as it is, 
in Rome, a fact apparently little 
known, it originated; for there, long 
previous to the essays at Ghent, Au- 
burn, or Philadelphia, in 1707, the 
first establishment was formed. There, 
too, was erected the earliest hospital 
for the sick, and another for conva- 
lescents, as well as the first for preg- 
nant females, and for foundlings ; 
which, in despite of the Malthusian 
interdict, must be viewed as springing 
from benevolent feelings; and, at all 
events, I state an historical truth. 
(See a recent publication, ‘‘ Institu- 
tions de Bienfaisance Publique, et 
d’Instruction Primaire & Rome, par 
M. de Bazelaine,’”? 1841, 8vo.) The 
Monti di Piecta, too, though not founded 
in Rome, first flourished under Papal 
auspices. (Ceretti del Monte di Pietd 
—Padova, 1751, 12mo.) 

CypweE t (in whose first quotation 
from M. Torombert, the word pré- 
courser should, I suppose, be préconi- 
ser,) subsequently inquires who the 
Archbishop of Narbonne was at the 
time when Cardinal de Lomenie 
became Prime Minister of France? It 
was Dillon (Arthur,) whom Lomenie 
had succeeded in the arch-see of Tou- 
louse, when advanced himself, in 1763, 
to that of Narbonne. Lomenie’s ad- 
ministration lasted from May 1787 
to 25th August, 3788, and most 
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deservedly unpopular it was. From 
Toulouse he passed to Sens, and was 
promoted to the purple. Cypwett 
willhavesincediscovered, inGent. Mag. 
for Sept. p. 236, the little anecdote, 
derived from Mr. Swinburne, of the 
rather uncourteous dialogue between 
these two prelates about their debts. 
See also Gent. Mag. January, 1841, p. 
30, for Lomenie’s family and fate. 

The archbishop of Narbonne was 
ex officio President of the States of 
Languedoc, which, like Britanny, en- 
joyed a semblance of self-government, 
and he was also, in titular superiority, 
Primate of the Gauls. Dillon was the 
youngest of five sons left by Theobald, 
seventh Viscount of the family, but 
outlawed for his adherence to James 
Il. whom he followed to France, where 
he died the 5th February, 1733. The 
outlawry was subsequently reversed 
for his descendants. See Gent. Mag. 
for November, 1839, page 472, in re- 
ference to the archbishop, while an 
emigrant in England, and his presence 
as a guest at Carleton House. His 
nephew Theobald Dillon was massa- 
cred the 29th April 1792, by his own 
troops ; and another nephew, Arthur 
Dillon, was guillotined the 14th of 
April 1794, for a pretended prison 
conspiracy, when, from some essoci- 
ated circumstances, with which I now 
forbear troubling the reader, I nar- 
rowly escaped participating his fate. 
This gentleman’s daughter was the 
wife of General Bertrand, the faithful 
adherant of Napoleon, and by far the 
worthiest of the illustrious exile’s 
companions at St. Helena, whence he 
has lately returned with his great 
master’s remains In 1815 she accom- 
panied her husband to that now famed 
island, and was the only female of the 
imperial party. Her death has been 
recently announced, I see. 

It was in 1788, during Cardinal 
Lomenie’s ministry, that an old pro- 
phecy of the impending evils of the 
period, I recollect, was circulated, and 
produced considerable sensation. It 
was thus, with little elegance, indeed, 
of diction, expressed— 


“‘Post mille expletos a partu Virginis 
annos, 
Et septingentos rursus ab orbe datos, 
Octogessimus octavus mirabilis annus 
Ingruet : is secum tristia fata trahet. 
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Si non hoc anno totus malus occidet orbis, 
Si non in nihilum terra fretumque 
ruent ; [deorsum 
Cuncta tamen mundi sursum ibunt atque 
Imperia; et luctus undique grandis 
erit.”’ 

But it was soon discovered that 
these lines were of much older date, 
though made applicable to the present 
by a few necessary alterations. In 
1488, when probably composed, they 
referred to the French invasion of 
Italy, under Charles VIII. so pregnant 
of future wars, and when the impetu- 
osity of attack was characterised by 
the epithet, ever since so well sustained, 
of “La Furia Francese.” In England 
the prophecy was applied to the 
Armada of 1588, and to the revolution 
of 1688, as these events happened to 
be respectively contemplated. 

It is not my wish to extend this 
already protracted series of rather dis- 
connected animadversions, bya length- 
ened rejoinder to ANsELM’s reply to 
my cursory explanation of the variance 
between the Sixtine and Clementine 
editions of the Vulgate—a subject 
absurdly swelled, I think, into most 
undue importance. I must repeat, 
that the simple circumstance of the 
instantaneous rectification of discovered 
faults irrefragably repels all supposi- 
tion of design, for which no assigna- 
ble motive could possibly exist, as 
well as all impeachment of assumed 
inerrability in the letter-press of the 
text. Some specimens of these blun- 
ders or omissions in the Sixtine pub- 
lication, sufficiently glaring, indeed, 
but still obviously the work of opera- 
tive carelessness—the ‘‘ incuria opera-. 
rum,” as expressed by classical editors 
—are to be seen in De Bure’s Biblio- 
graphie Instructive, tome i. p. 62. 
Thomas James, and Prosper March- 
and, in Schelhorne’s Amznitates Lit- 
terariz, vol. iv. (Francf. 1731, 8vo.) 
are more diffuse, and luxuriate in 
accusation ; but the corrections had 
been long anticipated; and, as Dr. 
Kennicott, in avowing that the Hebrew 
text offered not less than ten thousand 
variations, assured George the Third 
that not one affected the essential 
tenets of religion, so the same, as 
maintained by the learned Gretser of 
Ingoldstadt, may fearlessly be asserted 
of these diversities. (Jacob. Gretseri 
Op. Ratisbone, 1734, folio.) No 
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book of any extent, whatever may be 
the printer’s boast, ever proceeded 
faultless, or, as it is termed by the 
craft, immaculate, from working hands. 
One fault only, it was long affirmed 
—pulres for plures, in the preface— 
impaired the spotless purity of the 
edition of the New Testament by 
Robert Stephens in 1549, a suitable 
reward for every indicated lapse hav- 
ing been promised the students of the 
numerous encircling institutions, for 
whose revision the sheets were daily 
exhibited to public view. Subsequent 
editors, however, as Mills, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, easily disproved this as- 
serted accuracy; and Didot, in the 
preface to the magnificent Virgil of 
1799, equally denounced the unfounded 
pretensions of the Glasgow Horace of 
1744, the edition of Livy by Ruddi- 
man 1751, &c.; nor have, as had been 
expected, the stereotype publications 
escaped unscathed. 

The English authorised editions of 
the Scriptures are of general ac- 
knowledged incorrectness, not only in 
the mechanical department, but in nu- 
merous instances of erroneous inter- 
pretation, which, however, to touch, 
like the Ark of the Covenant, would 
be profanation ; and the Word of God 
is ‘thus suffered to circulate by its su- 
pervisors in conscious error. It is 
clear that ANSELM has never extended 
his researches beyond one side of the 
question, such as it is exhibited by the 
Oxford Librarian, with whose work I 
have been long acquainted; but, 
though a simple layman, I did rot stop 
there. Possibly, the elaborate reply 
of the Oratorian Father, Joseph Bian- 
chini, already recommended by me, 
may not be of easy procurance; but 
Ward’s Errata, a slender volume of 
no difficult obtainment, will be found 
to solve, not unsatisfactorily, AN- 
SELM’s objections. | refer him par- 
ticularly to pages 25 and 26 of the 
Dublinedition. Ona former occasion, 
(Gent. Mag. for November 1839,) I 
indicated the numerous Protestant 
authors who complained of the gross 
incompetency of most of the trans- 
lators employed by the Missionary 
Society, whose archetype is generally 
the English version ; and, to these I 
would add the late Sir Thomas Mun- 
roe, whose long residence in the East 
made him a perfect judge of the sub- 
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ject. But I must not further trespass, 
and shall only ask on this topic, what 
would become of the important text, 
in the first Epistle of St. John, of the 
three heavenly witnesses, which the 
Established Church, and its whole 
clerical body, uphold with no less 
tenacity than the Roman Catholics, 
had it not the support of the Vulgate, 
which, for ages, was the sole accessi- 
ble depository of the sacred word? No 
Greek manuscript—none at least of 
value, or long antecedent to the use of 
print, contains the verse, nor does 
even the first published New Testament 
by Erasmus in 1516. Controversy is 
neither my desire nor my province, 
and I want not to enter on this beaten 
ground; but, I believe that the Vul- 
gate is the most authentic source of the 
contested verse—its firmest voucher. 
Our Dublin University possesses, 1 
understand, the Greek manuscript 
which furnished it to the compilers of 
the Complutensian Polyglott, for which 
it was printed in 1514, though not 
published till 1521. And here, I beg 
to express my satisfaction derived from 
the information of one of your corre- 
spondents (G. M. April, 1840, p. 338) 
that the Dublin University is now freer 
in the communication of her literary 
treasures than when I had occasion to 
visit the library many years ago. I 
had then, indeed, to regret the acci- 
dental absence of the Archbishop, Dr. 
Magee; whose polite attentions I had 
often experienced, and who would 
not have failed, from our previous 
friendly intercourse, to facilitate any 
object I had in view: but, except 
under special auspices, it could not 
then be said, as on the Continent, 
‘Porta patens esto; nulli claudatur 
honesto.”” I may be permitted here 
to record the occurrence to which I 
owed the honour of this distinguished 
prelate’s notice. When, in progress 
of advancement, he was Dean of Cork, 
a coin or medal, bearing the image of 
Christ, with a Hebrew Legend allu- 
sive to the Messiah, was exhibited as 
a co-eval commemoration of the Re-~ 
deemer, and every one, who had a 
tincture of the language, consulted on 
its interpretation. Amongst them 
Dr. Magee made some vain attempts ; 
but I hesitated not to pronounce it 
spurious—a vile imposition practised 
by the Jews on Christian ignorance or 
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credulity. This produced a visit from 
the Dean, whom | had little difficulty 
in converting to my opinion, which 
was affirmed by a reference to the ex- 
cellent little treatise ‘‘ La Science des 
Médailles,” by the Jesuit, Father 
Jobert, where this pretended medal is 
most distinctly denounced as a for- 
gery, with which no collector should 
disgrace his cabinet; and as the book 
seemed to please the reverend digni- 
tary, I was happy to present it to him. 
The best impression is that of 1739, 
two volumes 12mo. under the revision 
of the Baron Birnard de la Bastie, 
whom I have previously mentioned as 
one of Petrarch’s biographers. 

At page 245, in correction of a pre- 
vious inadvertence that had escaped 
him, ANsELM says, that M. Villers, 
the author of the “‘ Essai sur ]’Esprit 
et I’Influence de le Réformation de 
Luther,”’ which was crowned in 1803 
by the French Institute, though born 
a Romanist, had, he believed, become 
a Lutheran. This, however, is not 
the fact; for Villers never changed 
his native profession of faith, pretty 
much like Cobbett, whose work on the 
Anglican Reformation would, from in- 
ternal evidence, have proclaimed him 
a Catholic, though he never became 
one. Villers having emigrated, and, 
for several years, fixed his residence 
in Germany, imbibed a deep predilec- 
tion for the country and the people, 
which he manifested by every exertion 
of zeal and talent. In 1806, after the 
signal triumph of Napoleon at Jena, 
he was appointed secretary to Berna- 
dotte, Prince de Ponte-Corvo, now 
King of Sweden, and addressed a most 
feeling letter to Madame Fanny de 
Beauharnais,* the aunt-in-law of Jo- 





* This lady, the widow of Joséphine’s 
husband’s uncle, in her blended preten- 
sions to poetry and beauty, at once a blue 
stocking and a coquette, is thus, with 
cutting sarcasm, described in Lebrun’s 
Epigrams, (1829, 8vo.) It may vie with 
any of Martial’s or Owen’s. 


‘* Eglé, belle et podte, a deux petits tra- 
vers : 

Elle fait son visage, et ne fait pas ses 
vers.” 


That she solicitously concealed her 
wrinkles, and accepted literary aid, was 
equally known, though generous and be- 
neficent in disposition and practice. See 
Gent. Mag. for July 1840, p. 271. 


M. Villers.—Plays of Henry VI. 
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sephine, supplicating her intercession 
with the benevolent Empress to obtain 
some remission of the penalties and 
mitigation of the general hardships 
imposed on Northern Germany. 

Villers was a most warm, kind- 
hearted man, but excessively impres- 
sionable, and prompt to embrace every 
occurring novelty, as may be inferred 
from his successive and zealous adop- 
tion of the theories of Mesmer, of 
Kant, and of Gall, in support of which, 
respectively, he at different times ex- 
ercised his pen. In 1789, when very 
young, he wrote a volume entitled 
** Le Magnétiseur ;”” which, at a con- 
siderable interval, in 1801, was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ La Philosophie de Kant, 
ou Principes Fondamentaux de la Phi- 
losophie Transcendantale,” in which 
his enthusiasm leads him to assimilate 
the German metaphyscian to Newton ; 
and in 1802 appeared his ‘ Lettre a 
Georges Cuvier, sur une nouvelle 
Théorie du Cerveau par le Docteur 
Gall.” His “ Little Catechism,’’ 
published in 1810, is by no means of 
orthodox Lutheran doctrine; and I 
repeat, that he never professedly dis- 
avowed his parental creed, while his 
prominent object—a laudable one sure- 
ly,—was to reconcile both. Luther, 
I may remark, did not apply the term 
Reformation to his religious change : 
it was first assumed by the Calvinists, 
whose church, for so it is viewed, 
notwithstanding Dr. Magee’s antitheti- 
cal anathema, is still on the Continent, 
distinctively from the Lutheran, styled, 
“‘ L’Eglise Reformée.” Villers, born in 
1767 (November,) died in February 
1815. 


J.R. 


Yours, &c. 


THE PLAYS OF HENRY VI, 


Stoke next Guild- 
ford, Oct. 12. 


THE following letter, in my posses- 
sion, from Dr. Farmer to Malone, 
may be acceptable to your Shaksperian 
readers ; and as it partly relates to the 
authorship of the plays of ‘King 
Henry VI.” and was much relied on 
by Malone and those who followed 
him in the discussion of that subject, 
it may not be without its interest, as 
connected with the feeling lately ex- 
cited at the sale of the library of Mr. 


Mr. Ursan, 
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George Chalmers :* it is therefore at 
your service. 
Yours, &c. G. S. 


My Dear Sir, sas 9. 

I HOPED to have seen you in my 
way thro’ town, but I spent only one 
day there, and that at the other end 
of it. 

You should have heard from me a 
post or two sooner, but our Registrar 
was out of the University, and I could 
not earlier get into the office. I find 
that Henry Earl of Southampton was 
admitted to the degree of B.A. in 1589, 
and proceeded no further ; and, luckily 
examining the Book of Matriculations, 
Lat last fell upon ‘‘ Hen. Comes South- 
ampton, impubes, 12 an®.” of St. 
John’s Coll. Dect. 11, 1585. Here 
we have his age as well as College. 
Essex was of Trin. June 1, 1579. 

I know not what to say as to the 
picture you mention. To be sure I 


could not cry out with Falstaff that 
“Tam ashamed of my Company ;” 
but as there is a print from it already, 
would not the property be invaded? 


Indeed, neither the one nor the other 
is a favourite. Romney supposed, as 
the picture was for a College, that it 
would be hung in a high room; and 
the engraver has not allowed for this 
exaggeration. 

(Some casual remarks on other matters 
are here omitted). 

By the way, this reminds me of a 
letter in the hands of Mr. Boswell, 
which will effectually demolish Mr. 
Colman’s idea, that in the Preface to 
my Pamphlet, I meant to compliment 
Mr. Steevens. It appears from the 
date of that letter, that I had no ac- 
quaintance with him till long after 
that publication, and [ wish Mr. Col- 
man was informed that | alluded to 
Dr. Johnson, whose words I am sure 
I took down to a syllable: “‘ I have 
not read a book which better answers 
the purpose for which it was written, 
and the question is for ever decided.” 
Mr. Reed just shewed me this squib 
ofColman’s. He cannot himself think 
that any thing else deserves notice. 

Whatever you may have fancy’d, I 
solemnly declare to you, that I always 





* See the Literary Intelligence of our 
present Number, 


Letter of Dr. Farmer to Mr. Malone. 
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meant to send you my Notes on the 
Henrys, if I could find them, and I 
flattered myself they might be among 
some papers at Canterbury. I cannot 
yet find them, and you want no assist- 
ance. As 1 remember, you have some 
of my arguments, but not all. 1 have 
supposed the plays originally Mar- 
low’s, and altered after his death by 
Shakespeare ; this I argued from Stile 
and Manner, with many quotations, 
from passages contradictory to others 
in Shakespeare’s genuine Plays, and 
others clashing in the Henrys them- 
selves, which shew different hands, 
&c. &c. Besides, Marlow was so 
much hung upas an example of divine 
vengeance for Atheism, that nothing 
would go down under his name. That 
poor wretch, Capell, besides his co- 
nundrum of Shakespeare’s under- 
writing himself on purpose, quotes two 
lines to prove the whole Shakespeare’s, 
** What! will th’ aspiring blood of 
Lancaster sink in the ground? I 
thought it would have mounted.” It 
is curious that Marlow has the same 
phraseology in his Edw. Il. ‘‘ Scorn- 
ing that the lowly earth should drink 
his blood, mounts up to th’air.”” So 
much for Master Capell. After all, 
if any thing turns up you shall have 
it. Inthe last Edition, many things 
taken from conversation, on a pen- 
cil’d margin, by Reed or Steevens, when 
they were with me, are egregiously 
blundered, and sometimes sheer non- 
sense, 

We shall be happy to see you at 
the Fair. 

Yours affectionately, 
R. Farmer. 
Calamo rapidiss. 
To Edmond Malone, Esq. 


Mr. Ursan, 


A NEW feature has recently arisen 
among the architectural varieties of 
this inventive age, which may yet be 
regarded as perfectly unique. I con- 
gratulate the parish of Streatham, and 
the neighbourhood generally, on their 
well-designed acquisition. Owing to 
the novelty of it, I suppose, in this 
country, it has made more than ordi- 
nary impressions on the minds of 
those who have seen it. It has 
scarcely, perhaps, been beheld with 
indifference; and the sensations it 
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usually excites have a strong inclina- 
tion to. the extremes of dislike and 
approbation. 

The architect, I understand, is Mr. 
Wild, and most persons of good taste 
in the art appear pleased with his 
production. The situation is elevated 
and commanding; at the same time 
it must be evident, that, had a building 
of this class been erected on a site 
equally good, but with. more rural 
accompaniments, and graced with a 
back-ground of forest trees, the effect 
would have been much superior to 
that which will shortly be presented 
to the eye, when the sacred edifice 
shall be too closely surrounded with 
spruce modern houses. 

The. building is in that particular 
style, which (had it been in accordance 
with many that were erected in this 
country, during the latter half of the 
twelfth century,) would have exempli- 
fied the ¢ransition from Norman to Early 
English architecture. Its leading pe- 
culiarity is, that the architect has 
followed the models of the north of 
Italy, rather than those of our own 
land. The effort has been crowned 
with complete success; and such of 
your readers as are familiar with the 
buildings of Venice will never fail to 
be reminded of the celebrated bell- 
tower belonging to Saint Mark’s 
Church in that city. Our church is 
built with bricks of a warm stone 
colour; having the ornamental parts 
rendered more conspicuous by the 
insertion of the same material of a red 
tint, and highly finished. A decided 
Italian character pervades the whole, 
within and without. The details are, 
in most respects, very judicious, and, 
to the accurate observer, will speak 


for themselves. The roof is primitive 
and well chosen; the piers and arches 
are quite in character with those of the 
age they so well represent ; and their 
arrangement will raise a responsive 
feeling in the heart of every genuine 
antiquary. 

The Communion Table is placed on 
a more befitting elevation than for 
many years has been usual. It stands 
in a well-proportioned semi-circular 
recess; which, in its upper part, is 
lighted by nine narrow windows, of 
pure Norman design. Without verg- 
ing in the least to the peculiar 
opinions of the church, from which 
England separated three hundred years 
ago, this portion might have been 
still better managed: while the pulpit 
should have occupied its appropriate 
site, after the example of the early 
churches. It usurps, in the manner 
of a tasteless age, the centre of the 
church; where it aukwardly breaks 


the view of the eastern termination, 


to which the eye loves to be directed. 
The three central lights will be filled 
with stained glass, of a beautiful 
design, from one of our most approved 
artists in that line of decoration ; who 
has already furnished glass of equally 
good conception in the upper part of 
the western gable. 

Besides the organ gallery, a similar 
accommodation extends over the north 
and south aisles. The windows are 
of the same form as those over the 
altar; and the most obvious idea that 
is produced on visiting this addition to 
the number of our sacred edifices, is 
that of a church of long standing, 
carefully repaired and fitted up with 
new pews. 

Yours, &c. Saxon. 





ABBATIAL GRANGE AT PRESTON, NEAR YEOVIL. 
(With a Plate.) 


IN continuation of our views of 
ancient houses, we this month present 
our readers with a plate representing 
one of the stone mansions of Somer- 
setshire, which was the residence of 
the wealthy farmer of a large monastic 
estate. 

Preston is a parish of considerable 
size, contiguous to Yeovil, on the road 
to Taunton. It is divided into two 
tithings, called _ the ancient manors, 


Preston Plucknet and Preston Ber- 
mondsey. The former, which contains 
the church and the larger number of 
houses, derives its name from the an- 
cient family of Plugenet. The latter 
was named from the abbey of Ber- 
mondsey, which here possessed a con- 
siderable estate. 

This manor was already distinct 
from the other in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, when it was held by 
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Alward, and was rated at two hides. 
After the Conquest it belonged to 
Ansger, and it had improved in value, 
from fifteen shillings to forty. The 
arable was one carucate, which was 
in demesne, with one serf and eight 
cottagers ; and there were ten acres of 
meadow. The Ansger here mentioned 
(in Domesday Book) bore the surname 
of Montagud, and was possibly related 
to Drogo, the castellan at Montacute 
in Somersetshire, the ancestor of the 
Montacutes Earls of Salisbury. In 
1092, within ten years of the compila- 
tion of Domesday book,* Ansgerus 
Brito gave this manor to the priory of 
the Holy Saviour of Bermondsey in 
Surrey; and again in 1126 he con- 
firmed the same gift, together with 
Walter his son.t 

In 1095 Walter son of Ansger Brito 
gave the abbey two other hides, situ- 
ated at Stone, { in the neighbouring 
parish of Mudiford; and at Pope Ni- 
cholas’s taxation in 1291, these lands 
were valued— 


Apud Preston £8 3 4 
Apud Gevele (Yeovil), 
Preston, et Stonem 6 5 O 


In 1417, 5 Hen. V. there was a 
trial in chancery between the King 
and Thomas Thetford, abbot of Ber- 
mondsey, upon a plea of Quo War- 
ranto, concerning the manors of Pres- 
ton Bermondsey and Stone, when they 
were recovered by the abbot. It ap- 
peared that the condition of the gift 
was the provision of two chaplains, to 
pray, for ever, for the souls of the 
donors, their ancestors, and all the 
faithful deceased. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
manors of Preston and Stone were let 
together for the rent of £16. This 
appears both by the Valor Ecclesiasti- 


Grange at Preston near Yeovil. 
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cus of the 26th of that reign, and the 
Compotus of the 32d, printed in the 
new Monasticon. Antony Gilbertwas 
steward of the abbey’s lands in the 
county of Somerset, (which comprised 
the manor of Kenyweston in addi- 
tion to those already noticed) at the 
annual sum of £1. 8s. 4d. 

The house erected on this abbatial 
manor, acquired for itself the name of 
Abbey. The following is the notice 
given of it in Collinson’s Somerset- 
shire: ‘‘ Not far from the church is a 
large old mansion, called Preston 
Abbey, having been formerly one of 
those granges which are commonly 
met with in manors belonging to 
religious establishments. The windows 
in this house are gothic, and some 
very large, the doorways arched, and 
the staircases of stone. The predial 
barn is one hundred and fourteen feet 
in front, of stone well quoined, with 
a spacious arched entrance, and a 
timber roof curiously contrived for 
strength and duration.” The accom- 
panying view was taken in 1811. 
Since that time (in 1836) the house 
had lost some of its interesting features, 
and the porch was entirely covered 
with ivy. It is occupied by a farmer. 

To ascertain the parties by whom 
this mansion was erected would pro- 
bably now be a difficult task. Con- 
sidering its remoteness from the abbey 
to which it belonged, we can scarcely 
suppose that the abbots or other 
members of the convent, could make 
any but very occasional visits; its 
ample accommodations must have been 
intended for the use of the wealthy 
farmer who here resided, in a prospe- 
rous estate, probably not inferior to 
most of the lords of the neighbouring 
mauors. 





* The same authority, the chronicle of Bermondsey, now the MS. Harl. 231, re- 


cords both events. 


‘¢ Hoc anno 1083 [rex] fecit describi volumen vocatum Domysday,. 


Anno 1092 Ansgerus Brito dedit preedictis monachis manerium de Preston, scilicet 


duas hidas.” 


In the new Monasticon, vol. v. p. 86, Ansger Brito is called ‘‘ a knight 


of Wynebald de Baalun,’’ but for this there is no authority in the original (ibid. p. 96). 
That description belongs to Odo (de Tirone) just before mentioned. 
t Collinson (Hist. of Somerset, iii. 223) gives the latter date only, having overlooked 


the earlier entry in the chronicle. 


t Called ‘‘ duas hidas terree de Estanas” in the confirmation charter of William 
Rufus, which, it is remarked in the new Monasticon, must have been given in 1094 or 
before, as Aylwin, one of the witnesses, died in that year. A more extraordinary point in 


the charter is that Stone is mentioned, but not Preston. 


of Henry I. both places are enumerated. 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XVI. 


In the confirmation charter 


38 
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It may be added that a monk of 
Bermondsey, who was a native of this 
place, and therefore called William de 
Preston, performed in 1363 the useful 
service of forming a digest and register 
of the chartersof the abbey, giving a sy- 
noptical view of its liberties, churches, 
rents, pensions, portions, and all 
other possessions. This cartulary is 
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mentioned by Tanner to have been 
formerly in the possession of Robert 
Trappis of London, gent. lord of the 
manor of Bermondsey. Its present 
place of deposit appears to have been 
unknown to the compilers of the list 
of Monastic Cartularies, in the first 
volume of the Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

I INCLOSE a sketch of the stone 
coffin lid found in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and mentioned in my letter in 
your September Magazine, p. 265; 
and I also submit to your inspection 
the leaden impression of a coin of 
Alfred, described in the same page. 

The recent excavation of St. Cle- 
ment’s Lane, has brought to light 
numerous relics of the Roman age. 
Several cinerary urns (black), lamps, 
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— 


beads, fragments of amphore and 
dishes (one of the latter having the 
maker’s name ALBINVS), abundance 
of the Samian pottery, and common 
red brick tessellated pavement; coins 
of Vespasian, Domitian, Constantine, 


-Gordianus, Faustina, Carausius, &c. 


In p. 264, in speaking of the gold 
coin of Carausius, I named Mr. Sy- 
monds instead of the Rev. Mr. Cra- 
cherode. 

Yours, &c. E. P. Price. 
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This lump of lead, impressed from 
a coin of Alfred, is about an inch 
thick. It appears to have been a trial 
of the artist while engraving the dies, 
to. observe what progress was made; 
which having done, he intentionally 
punched the impression, to prevent its 
passing into the hands of forgers. 
The type is well known, and possibly 


the moneyer’s name by comparison 
may be hereafter made out. The coins 
from this type are among the best, as 
regards execution and design, of 
Alfred. Coins of Alfred with the 
portrait are very much rarer than 
those without, of which (the latter) 
there were a great number among the 
Cuerdale treasure-trove.* 








STONE COFFIN FOUND AT NOTTING HILL. 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Aug. 16. 

AS some workmen were employed 
on the 7th of August in digging the 
foundations for the new buildings 
situated in Victoria Park, near the 
Hippodrome, on Notting Hill, in the 
parish of Kensington, they discovered, 
at about six feet from the surface of the 
turf, a stone coffin, which they at first 
mistook for a covered drain, and un- 
fortunately broke it with pickaxes. It 
was composed of a single stone, and 
contained a skeleton, the teeth of 
which were nearly entire, and the 
cranium and bones in good preserva- 
tion, the interior being filled up with 
lime, The coffin was composed of 
fine grit or Purbeck stone. Its inter- 
nal length is six feet two inches, its 
external length six feet eight inches ; 
breadth without, two feet three inches, 
breadth within, one feet eight inches. 
It was placed north and south, the 
head lying to the north. 

At the same time and near the same 
spot were found three other skeletons, 
which were also lying from north to 
south : the greater part of these latter 
crumbled to dust upon being exposed 
to the air. It is conjectured that 
further discoveries will be made as the 





workmen proceed with the excavations 
on the southern brow of the Hill, de- 
scending towards the ancient manor- 
house of Notting-Barnes. 

Yours, &c. Tuos. FAULKNER. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 20. 
ON the approach of my Lord 
Mayor’s Feast, you may be induced 
to allow me to show your readers how 
the good old custom of entertaining 
the Ministers of the Crown, and the 
great Peers and Courtiers, was main- 
tained by the City at least three cen- 
turies ago, at that second of the ‘‘four 
great Feasts of England,” of which a 
poet in the reign of James the First 
sings— 
‘*The honoured Mayor of London 
the second Feast ordains, 
By which the worthy Citizen 
much commendation gains ; 
For Lords and Judges of the land, 
and Knights of good request, 
To Guildhall come to countenance 
Lord Mayor of London’s Feast. 





* The Queen has presented (or rather 
permitted the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, to present) specimens of the 
various Saxon and continental coins found 
at Cuerdale, to the Numismatic Society. 
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The annexed, (communicated from peared in your pages,* but is earlier 
the City Records, by the courtesy of in date than any account hitherto 
James F. Firth, esq.) is not merely an published, with which I am ac- 
addition to the collections on this quainted. 
subject, which have previously ap- Yours, &c. J. G.N. 


Feast of St. Symon & Jude, 21 Henry 8. 

Was made in the Maiers Court a particion of tymber, and hanged with riche cloth 
of arres and dyverse other clothes, and the place where the Maires Courte is kepte, 
bourded, and there a table sett, at whiche table dyned alle the lords and perys of 
the Realme in effecte, whose names folowe. At ij other syde tables bitwene the 
Orphans’ Courte and the Maires Courte, dyned Knyghts, Baronetts, and other 
Gentylmen. 





The Lorde 

Chunceler. 
The Duke of Suff. The Duke of Norff. 
The Marques of Excest'. The Marques Dorsett. 
The Lorde Steward. The Great Chamb’rleyn. 
The Erle of Rutland. The Erle of Worcest*. 
The Viscount Fitzwater. The Lorde p've Seall. 
The Lorde Burgenny. The Viscount Rocheford. 
The Lorde Awdley. The Lorde Dacres of North, 
The Lorde Lawarr’. The Lorde Mont Joye, 
The Lorde Sands the Kyngs Quenes Chamb’rleyn. 

Chamb’rleyn. 











The Lord The Lorde 
Barkley. Powes. 


At the Mayer of London’s Feste, Anno regni Reg’ Henrici viij' xxj°. 


Fyrste, Sir Thomas More, Knyght, Lorde Chauncel’r of Englonde. 

Sir Thomas Hawarde, Knyght, Duke of Norff’ and Tresour™ of Englond. 

Sir Charles Brandon, Knyght, Duk of Suff’ Marshall of Englond. 

Sir Thomas Grey, Knyght, Marques Dorset. 

Sir Henry Courteney, Knyght, Marques of Excestar. 

Sir John Veer, Knyght, Erle of Oxenford, and high Chamb’rlen of Englonde. 
Sir John Talbott, Knyght, Erle of Shrewsbury, and Lorde Steward of Englond. 
Sir Henry Som’sett, Knyght, Lorde Herbert, and Erle of Worcest’. 

Sir Thomas Man's, Knyght, Lorde Roos, and Erle of Rutlande. 

Cutberd Dunstall Busshopp of London, and Lorde P’ve Seale. 

Sir Robert Radclyff, Knyght, Vicount Fitzwater. 

Sir Thomas Bullayn, Knyght, Vicount Rocheforde. 

Sir George Nevell, Knyght, Lorde Burgenny. 

Sir Will™. Dacres, Knyght, Lorde Dacres of the Northe. 

Sir John Towchett, Knyght, Lorde Awdeley. 

Sir Will. Blount, Knyght, Lord Mount Joy and the Quenes Cha’berleyn. 
Sir Thomas West, Knyght, Lorde Lawar. 

Sir Will”. Sandes, Knyght, Lord Sand’s and the Kings Chamb’rleyn. 

Sir Thomas Berkeley, Knyght, Lorde Berkeley. 

Sir Edwarde Grey, Knyght, Lord Powes. 





-* In the Old Series, 1824 and 1825; afterwards re-arranged in a volume, en- 
titled London Pageants, 8vo. 1831. Of the Lord Mayor’s Shows during the reign 
of Queen Mary I. see a description in 1833, vol. CIII. ii. 315. 
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REVIEW OF NEW 





PUBLICATIONS. 





A Charge delivered to the Clergy of St. 
Alban’s. By Charles Parr Burney, 
D.D. at his Visitation, &c. 


WE have read this Charge with the 
gratification to be derived, both from 
the importance of the subjects on which 
it treats, and the correctness and ele- 
gance of the style in which the author’s 
opinions are delivered. Though Doctor 
Burney observes, ‘‘ that he limits him- 
self to such ecclesiastical matters as 
fall legitimately within his official 
cognizance,” yet they are in many 
cases not unworthy of the consider- 
ation of the Clergy in general, and his 
observations will be found useful far 
beyond the limits of his particular 
jurisdiction. We should be inclined 
to make several extracts from the dif- 
ferent matters on which he treats, 
particularly the one on the subject of 
‘* Levying Church Rates,” but for 
want of room for such a selection, we 
must confine ourselves to one, in 
which the Archdeacon discusses a 
point lately raised. The secular in- 
terests of the Clergy are at present, 
and the spiritual interests of the pa- 
rishioners may, at no distant period, 
and in no slight degree, be affected 
by it; and we are sure that the 
body of the Clergy will feel grateful to 
the Archdeacon for the manner in which 
he has introduced it, and the good 
sense and just reasoning which he has 
brought to the discussion of it. 


“ The changes introduced, for the first 
time, into the principles and practice of 
assessing tithe to the parochial rates, have 
naturally excited uneasiness and alarm 
throughout the whole body of the Clergy. 
Petitions from them to Parliament, ac- 
cordingly, upon a state of things which 
threatens a fearful and unexpected reduc- 
tion in their fixed revenues, have been 
very general, and presented from all the 
five Archdeaconries of this Diocese. 

‘* During the long discussions that pre- 
ceded the passing of the Tithe Commuta- 


tion Act, one of the most popular recom- 
mendations of the measure was its certain 
prevention of the painful bickerings and 
ill-will to which the Clergy were too fre- 
quently exposed in maintaining their just 
claims on the tithe-payer. Peace was the 
ample compensation constantly predicted 
to them for any loss which they might 
experience. They proved their own deep 
sense of its value by submitting, for its 
attainment, to very serious sacrifices. 
For the sake of peace, they surrendered 
every possible future augmentation of 
their incomes, and, relinquishing their 
vantage-ground, unloosed their firm hold 
upon the produce of the soil, that impre- 
scriptible tenure, on which their inherit- 
snce had stood immemorially. The con- 
firmation, however, of the rent-charge, 
hailed as the ratification of the promised 
peace, was soon found to be the menace, 
if not the undisguised declaration, of 
hostility. It dissolved all existing en- 
gagements between the clergyman and his 
flock, and opened wide the door to more 
bitter altercation and discontent on the 
subject of rates, than the ancient system 
of tithes had ever provoked. 

‘Too late is it apparent, that no Bill for 
commuting tithes ought to have been 
entertained, until a statute, express and 
positive, to determine the future mode of 
their assessment had been enacted. The 
total absence of all uniformity* in the 
subsisting practice, was either a fact 
which was known, or ought previously to 
have been ascertained ; especially as the 
rates, whether paid by the tithe-owner, or 
allowed by him in composition or agree- 
ment with the tithe-payer, formed a very 
important element in the gross value of 
the tithe. 

‘* A different course was adopted. The 
Clergy, proverbially lenient in exacting 
their rightful due, with little of worldly 
wisdom, and very imperfectly acquainted 
with the principles of the proposed Bill, 
might well be pardoned for believing 
themselves protected, though not bene- 
fited, by the stipulation, that ‘tithes 
should be subject to all parliamentary, 
parochial, county, and other rates, charges, 
and assessments, in Jike manner as the 





* “ Remarks on the manner in which Tithe should be assessed to the Poor’s Rate,’’ 
&c. by the Rev. Richard Jones, one of the Tithe Commissioners of England and 
Wales, pp. 31, 32, 33, 59; and ‘‘ Remarks on the old Principle of Assessment to the 
Poor Rate,’’ &c. by a By-Stander, pp. 24, 25. This is an able pamphlet, which will 


well repay perusal. 
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tithes commuted for rent charge have 
heretofore been subject.’” These words 
can bear no other interpretation, than that, 
whatever, at the passing of the Act, was 
the ratio of the payments made by the 
incumbent, under each of these several 
denominations, it was unchangeable. Every 
legislative Act, therefore, or judicial de- 
cision, that has affected the proportion 
which was then observed, can scarcely be 
be regarded otherwise than as an infrac- 
tion of the compact. 

‘* Such, assuredly, has been the effect— 
for never could it have been the design— 
of the Act to regulate Parochial Assess- 
ments; © of the judgment in the Wat- 
ford case’ on a proviso inserted, and 
not without debate,® into that Act, to 
guard the Clergy from the very hardships 
against which they have remonstrated ; 
and, finally, of the temporary Actf of 
last year for exempting stock in trade 
from assessment. To whatever extent 
agriculturists or manufacturers, or any 
other class, by these different measures 
have respectively been relieved from their 
liability to be rated on profits, or on stock 
in trade, or on personal property, to that 
aggregate® amount the Parochial Clergy 
have been taxed beyond the /ike manner 
in which tithe was heretofore assessed. 

‘The proviso in question, which, to all 
but the nicety of legal eyes, was sutffici- 
ently perspicuous, was framed with the 
avowed intention® of excepting tithes 


from any difference in the mode of rating 
them, which that Act might introduce by 
its provisions for establishing uniformity 
in parochial assessments. The case of 
Watford was specially selected to try the 
strength of that proviso,' which the Court 
overruled, declaring it to be inapplicable 
to tithes, and in its language so ‘ very 
inartificial and loose,’ as ‘to render the 
discovery of its definite meaning extremely 
difficult."* Thus, the Clergy have been 
deprived of the security which was in- 
tended as an act of justice, only because 
the phraseology of the protecting clause 
was undefined and ambiguous. 

‘The parochial and county rates either 
are, or will henceforth be, regulated by 
the same assessments, and the aggravated 
burthen, which will thus be imposed upon 
the Clergy, must prove seriously oppres- 
sive, and more particularly in those dis- 
tricts where a rural police has been insti- 
tuted. For this application, at least, of 
the county rate, if the assessment pretend 
to bear any proportion to the risk of pro- 
perty which the police protects, the cler- 
gyman, who now has no tithe to collect or 
house, surely should not be taxed to the 
amount of his rent-charge, but rather as a 
tenant or inhabitant, according to his 
occupation. He might almost with as 
much reason be required to insure his 
rent-charge from destruction by fire. 
The farmer, moreover, is not assessed on 
the value of the produce that may be in 





> Act for the Commutation of Tithes, § 69. 

© This Act received the Royal Assent, Aug. 19, 1836, six days after the passing of 
the Tithe Commutation Act. ‘‘The design of this Act clearly was to correct the in- 
equality which existed in the pressure of the County Rate, in consequence of the 
variety of methods in which the assessments were made in different parishes.’’ By- 


Stander’s Remarks, &c. p. 10. 


4 Delivered by Lord Denman, Chief Justice, June 8, 1840, in the case of the Queen 


v. the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Capel, clerk. 


© Rev. Richard Jones’s Remarks, &c. p. 28; and his ‘‘ Letter to the Right Honour- 
able Sir Robert Peel, Bart. on the Bill introduced by the Attorney-General,’’ &c. 


p- 4, 5. 
f This Act, the Bill for which was introduced by the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
only ten days after the the decision given in the case of the Queen v. Capel, expires 
on Dec. 31, 1841. Its object was ‘‘ To exempt all stock in trade from the liability of 


being rated towards the relief of the poor.’’ 


By-Stander’s Remarks, &c. p. 15. 


& The last-mentioned Act, says a very intelligent writer on this subject, ‘‘ has thrown 








upon one small class of the community, the tithe-owner, an additional impost of half 
a million per annum.”’ ‘‘ On the effects of the new principles of rating property, under 
the 3rd and 4th Vict. cap. 89, upon Land, Houses, and Tithe Rent-Charges,’’ by a 
Country Magistrate, p. 6. Rev. Richard Jones’s Letter, ut supr. p. 4. 

b «Tt is understood, that the proviso at the end of the Ist section of the Parochial 
Assessment Act, is intended to preserve to the tithe-owner the benefit of the decision 
in the case of the King, v. Joddrell.’’ Letter from the Poor Law Commission Office, 
Sept. 19, 1837, p. 3, § 6, &c. 

? By-Stander’s Remarks, &c. p. 31. Letter from the Poor Law Commission 
Office, June 10, 1840. 

* Judgment of Lord Denman, Chief Justice, in Queen v. Capel, p. 81, Hodges’s 
Report. See also Sir Wm. Follett’s Argument, ib. p. 60. 
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his barns during the year, but on the rent 
of his farm, which, as we know, is only 
the landlord’s share of the profit.! 

“« Let it not be imagined that I am now 
dwelling at too great length on matters 
which seem purely secular. Little suited 
are they to my own taste, and gladly would 
I enter with you on themes less temporal 
and worldly. The property, however, 
and rights of our order, placed solemnly 
in our hands as a deposit for the Church,— 
by us, as our unquestionable duty, must 
be kept inviolate, and, to the utmost of 
our power, preserved in their integrity. 
Officially, likewise, I conceive, that the 
possessions™ which the parochial clergy 
hold only in trust, come directly within 
the Archdeacon’s province, and claim his 
vigilant care. When I see them, then, 
invaded and endangered, should I not be 
culpably remiss did I not warn and ex- 
hort you to wakefulness and circumspec- 
tion ? 

“¢ Still, this I feel is not the place nor the 
occasion, and the subject itself is one of 
great extent and complexity, to descant 
upon the distressing position to which the 
Clergy will be reduced by these several 
changes. It can hardly be credited, that 
when their case shall have been dispas- 
sionately investigated, Parliament will not 
effectually extend to them that protection 
which it has admitted to be just, and 
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avowedly designed to bestow. The Clergy 
ask only for the confirmation of the ‘ old 
principle’ of equality, on which they 
were before assessed. Based on mutual 
agreement,” the whole matter was one of 
voluntary compact, but it was well under- 
stood, and could not violently be wrested 
to their wrong, while they had within their 
grasp the all but irresistible alternative of 
taking their tithes in kind.° 

‘The condition of the parochial clergy, 
when accurately examined, is not one of 
precise analogy with any other body of 
men. It is one ‘sui generis’ and ‘sui 
juris,’ whether as respects their property, 
or their duties. Rent-charge is an annuity 
assigned to them in consideration of their 
professional labour, and to deal with it as 
a ‘demisable or rateable hereditament,’? 
appears little else than a technical fiction.4 
The permanent diminution of its unim- 
provable amount will press on them with 
no common severity, debarred as they are, 
and very properly, from diverting their 
talents to any secular sources of gain. 
They must, like others, play their part in 
life; exercise its charities, educate and 
provide for their children, and sustain 
their own respectability. It seems, like- 
wise, scarcely equitable, that the Parochial 
Clergy should, by law, be compelled to 
contribute more largely, according to their 
means, than any other class in the State, 





1 In the Circular, on ‘‘ Rating of Tithes,’’ issued from the Poor Law Cemmission 
Office, Sept. 16, 1840, it is stated, that ‘‘ Land-Tax,’’ and some other rates and 
charges, being landlord’s charges, cannot be deducted from the allowances granted to 
the tithe-owner, in reckoning the net annual value of his rent-charge. To confine our 
observation to the Land-Tax: The landlord, it is true, usually pays it ; but the question 
is, whether he is assessed also to the Poor’s Rate, for and to the amount paid by him 
for Land-Tax ; in other words, whether he pays a tax on the amount of another tax ; 
for that is the position in which these instructions from Somerset House place the 
incumbent. From his gross rent-charge he must pay the Land-Tax, if unredeemed. 
What possible benefit can he derive from a sum which he receives with one hand and 
passes away with the other? If he were to let or demise his gross rent-charge, would 
not a proportionably smaller rent for it be received by him, if this payment were made 
chargeable on the lessee? What else is it, then, but a fixed annual deduction from 
the incumbent’s net receipts? ‘‘ Net-rent,’’ to borrow a definition of it given in 
another letter from the same Quarter, 22nd June, 1837, p. 1, § 6, ‘‘is the amount 
which is received by, or which remains clear in the hand of, a landlord, after all such 
taxes, charges, and expenses shall have been provided for,’ as ‘‘ are necessary to main- 
tain hereditaments subject to Poor Rates,’ in a state to command a certain ‘ gross 
rent.’’ 

™ Item provideant (Archidiaconi) de Possessionibus, &c. Constit. Stephani, apud 
Lyndwood, Lib. I. tit. 10, p. 51, ubi v. Notas. 

n By-Stander’s Remarks, pp. 22, et seq. 27 and 43. 

° «It is now no longer in the tithe-owner’s power to apply to the farmer for a larger 
amount of composition, in proportion as the parochial burthens are taken from the 
land, and laid upon the tithes. The Parochial Assessment Act, as now understood, 
doubles, or more than doubles the burthen; and the Tithe Act deprives him of his 
ancient remedy.’’ ib. p. 39. 

P Sir W. Follett’s argument in the case of the Queen v. Capel, pp. 60, 61, 64, et 
seq. Hodges’s Report. Rev. Richard Jones’s Remarks, p. 30. 

4 Rev. Richard Jones’s Remarks, pp. 4, 8, 48. By-Stander’s Remarks, pp. 28, 29. 
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towards the relief of the poor, to whose 
instruction, wants, and comfort, they 
already are, buth by duty and by choice, 
constant benefactors to the fullest mea- 
sure of their ability. The parochial as- 
sessments to which they have now been 
made legally subject, are nothing less than 
a direct tax upon their whole available 
income, while the law, we may observe, 
imposes no such tax on the profits or in- 
comes of any other profession. 

*‘It is almost impossible to conjecture 
the degree to which any material modifica- 
tion of the present Corn Laws may in- 
fluence the corn averages that regulate 
the standard for annually computing the 
amount of the rent-charge. The compa- 
tively small increase which has been made 
in the yearly value of such benefices as 
have been commuted, is mainly, if not 
altogether, attributable to the effects of 
the New Poor Law. This measure, how- 
ever, as yet is scarcely more than experi- 
mental. At present, its working in some 
places is favourable to the rate-payer ; 
but it does, and inevitably must, fluctuate. 
Under the new method of assessing tithe, 
if the parochial rates were to approach 
their former extravagant height, the pres- 
sure on the Parochial Clergy, dependent 
solely on their ecclesiastical income, would 
be such as must appeal to the pity, as well 
as challenge the justice, of the Legisla- 
ture. 

“‘The Clergy solicit, temperately and 
respectfully, as they ought, a re-conside- 
ration of those measures by which they 
indirectly have been thrown into their 
present embarrassments, and pray for 
some statutory enactment, which may 
define their rights beyond the possibility 
of their being misinterpreted, compro- 
mised, or extinguished. They ought not 
to be forced into collision with those whose 
respect and affection it is their duty to 
win and to retain. They ought not per- 
petually to be driven, in self-defence, to 
legal remedies and ruinous appeals, 
doubtful in their issue, to their profes- 
sional character humiliating, and often all 
but fatal to their ministerial efficiency. 
There will be neither security for their 
property, nor peace between them and 
their flock, unless the law be certain, and 
to all so plain and intelligible, that it may 
at once be comprehended and applied 
without dispute. They petition for some 
fixed method by which the measure of 
their liability to rates may be settled abso- 
lutely and uniformly; either by a ratio, 
founded on the value of their tithe, as a set 
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portion of the whole productive value of 
the land ; or in the light of the allowance, 
legalized to the agricultural tenant, on 
the score of his profits, and the remune- 
ration of his skill and labour; or by a 
definite proportional deduction, such as 
was practised ‘heretofore,’ and which 
Parliament, therefore, expressly guaran- 
teed, on the amount of their uncommuted 
tithe." 

‘“*It is much to be desired, that such 
means might be adopted as shall be judged 
the most convenient, and under authorized 
directions to learn distinctly from the 
Clergy the amount and proportion of 
their payments for parochial rates before 
and after the commutation of their tithe. 
These, and similar facts, arranged in a 
tabular form, would furnish the Parochial 
Clergy with a body of professional statis- 
tics, very useful to themselves, and which 
might at one glance show the real extent 
of their present grievance, when their case 
is formally brought under the deliberation 
of Parliament.’’—v. p. 27, &c. 





Archeologia ; or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, &c. Vol. 
XXIX,. Part 1. 4t0. pp. 191. 

(Concluded from p. 398.) 


Remarks upon the Letters of Thomas 
Winter and Lord Mounteagle, lately 
discovered by John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. 
communicated by David Jardine, Esq., 
F.S.A. 


THIS is a very ingenious critical 
examen of the letters of Thomas 
Winter and Lord Mounteagle, com- 
municated by Mr. Bruce to the 
Society of Antiquaries in Feb. 1839,* 
the deductions from which tended 
strongly to implicate the Lord Mount- 
eagle with a participation in the 
powder plot. Mr. Jardine does full 
justice to Mr. Bruce’s judgment and 
research, but shews good ground for 
adopting the opinion that nothing 
conclusive has yet been brought for- 
ward to implicate Lord Mounteagle 
with the conspirators, on which point 
he expresses himself in these terms : 


‘*T should now say, that, although it is 
by no means proved to be impossible that 
this nobleman was a guilty confederate, 
the weight of evidence is at present in 
his favour. It is, however, a most curious 
state mystery ; and I am persuaded that, 





® See Letters from the Poor Law Commission Office, June 22, 1837, p. 2, § 12, and 


. Sept. 19, 1837, p. 3, § 6. 


/ 


* See Review of Archeolog. for 1840. Gent. Mag. vol. xiv. p. 632, 
7 
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if the truth is ever discovered, it will not 
be by state papers, or recorded confessions 
and examinations. When such expert 
artists as Bacon and Cecil framed and 
propagated a state fiction in order to cover 
a state intrigue, they took care to cut off 
or divert the channels of history so effec- 
tually as to make it hopeless, at the dis- 
tance of two centuries, to trace the truth 
by means of documents which have ever 
been in their control. If the mystery 
should hereafter be unravelled, it will 
probably be by the discovery of some 
letters or papers of a domestic nature, 
which either slumber in private reposi- 
tories, or remain unnoticed in public col- 
lections, until they are brought to light by 
some judicious and discriminating in- 
quirer.”” 

Description of an Egyptian Tomb, now 
preserved in the British Museum, by 
Samuel Birch, Assist. in the depart- 
ment of Antiquities, British Museum. 


The monument described by Mr. 
Birch, ig particularly illustrative of 
the fact that the Egyptians were in the 
habit of masking the real entrances to 
their sepulchres, by false doors and 
passages, ending en cul de sac. 

‘‘The present is a most striking ex- 
ample of this practice; for the laboured 
decorations and inscriptions with which 
[the tomb] is covered, belong not to the 
real entrance, but to two false doors of 
the tomb itself, as is apparent from the 
width of the narrow rectangular aperture, 
through which it would have been im- 
practicable to have introduced the coffin 
containing the embalmed body of the 
deceased.” 


The writer deduces from the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions on this sepulchre, 
that it is of an antiquity coeval with 
the erection of the pyramid of 
Chephren, the second of those at 
Gizeh. 


Observations on the History of certain 
Events in England, during the Reign of 
King Edward IV. by James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 


Documents illustrating the mi- 
nutie of English History, are every 
way worthy of preservation. In 
studying the generalities of His- 
tory, we see but the outside of a fair 
structure. Acquaintance with its 
minutie leads us into its inmost re- 
cesses, and introduces us to a personal 
knowledge of its inhabitants. The 
search for original evidence, among 

Genr. Mac. Vot. XVI. 


our manuscript stores, to which Mr. 
Halliwell seems to have particularly 
devoted himself, is sure to be pro- 
ductive of information, though its im- 
portance may be too highly estimated, 
if printed authorities are at the same 
time neglected or unknown. 


Explanation of the Myth upon a fictile 
Vase found at Canino, now in the British 
Museum, by Samuel Birch, Esq. 

Mr. Birch very plausibly con- 
siders the subject represented on this 
elegant vessel, to be that of the death 
of Memnon, who, having been slain by 
Achilles, is spoiled by the Greeks. 
Heos, or Aurora, his mother, attended 
by the winds, flies down the plains 
of Troy, hovers over the dying hero, 
and, swiftly snatching up his corse, 
bears it through the air, (see p. 141.) 


Observations on Roman Remains re- 
cently found in London, by Chas. Roach 
Smith, Esq. F.S.A. 

The indefatigable character of Mr. 
Smith’s researches, may be gathered 
from the contents of this essay. It is 
a fortunate circumstance, that while so 
many excavations for public works are 
carrying on within the circuit of the 
ancient walls of London, there should 
be at hand one intelligent and zealous 
aptiquary, prepared to record and 
rescue from oblivion the evidences of 
Roman occupation, as they are dis- 
closed. Nor must it be forgotten that 
in the prosecution.of this object, Mr. 
Smith has to contend with all that 
ignorance, petty jealousy, or official 
apathy can throw in his way. The 
extent of London when first colonized 
by the Romans, Mr. Smith considers 
to have been very small, its enlarge- 
ment gradual and irregular, and he 
arrives at this conciusion by marking 
the places of sepulchral deposit which, 
though afterwards included within the 
circuit of Roman London, must at 
first, in deference to the well-known 
law of the twelve tables, have been 
made without the precinct of the 
Roman station. Curious and in- 
teresting are the details which the 
writer gives us on this subject. 

‘¢In the autumn cf 1839, a skeleton 
was discovered in the middle of Bow 
Lane, at the depth of 15 feet, lying north 
and south in a kind of grave formed with 
the large drain tiles placed edgeways. 
In its mouth was a second-brass coin so 
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much corroded as to be quite illegible and 
defaced. Near Cheapside, at some dis- 
tance from the skeleton, were abundant 
remains of pavements, walls, and fres- 
coes.”’ P. 146. 


Now, the above is in our view a 
very strong confirmation of particulars 
given by Sir Christopher Wren, in his 
Parentalia, who, we remember, was of 
opinion that the site of Cheapside was 
a marshy spot, outside of the early 
Roman Station. 

On the portion of Roman London 
placed on the South or Borough side 
of the river, Mr. Smith has the fol- 
lowing interesting observations : 


‘¢ The extensive remains on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, lead me to believe 
that a more considerable portion of 
Southwark than is generally imagined 
ought to be comprised in Londinium. 

*¢ Gale, inhis Commentaries on the Itine- 
rary of Antoninus, remarks, ‘ It is highly 
probable that a Roman station, denomi- 
nated London, was erected in St. George’s 
Fields, to secure their conquests on that 
side of the river, before they reduced the 
Trinobantes,’ &c. 

*‘Salmon, Woodward, and others, 
partly from the authority of Ptolemy and 
the monk of Ravennas, and partly from 
the prevalence of Roman remains, are of 
the same opinion. Other writers have 
denied that Londinium was either origin- 
ally situated on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, or included any portion of the 
southern banks of the river. We shall 
not greatly err, I think, in fixing the 
truth midway between these opinions. 

‘* That the county of Kent was far more 
advanced in civilization than the rest of 
Britain is distinctly affirmed by Cesar, 
corroborated by the numerous remains 
of subordinate stations and villas spread 
over this fertile county, connected by 
vicinal roads with the sea coasts, with the 
well-understood lines of road running 
from Rutupium and Dubris, to Londinium, 
and doubtless with others leading to the 
Portus Lemanis, and to the East of 
Sussex. The intercourse then between 
this county and the metropolis would be 
constant, both as regards commerce and 
the influx of foreign traders and mer- 
chants, as well as the continual marching 
of troops to the internal parts of the 
empire. Though we have no _ direct 
evidence of the existence of a bridge or 
trajectus, yet I conceive we should find it 
difficult to imagine that the Romans could 
neglect constructing so essential a medium 
of intercourse. The passage would then 
be necessarily protected by fortifications, 
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and the erection of dwelling-houses would 
speedily follow. In making the ap- 
proaches to the new London Bridge, on 
the Southwark side, vast remains of 
buildings were encountered, extending, 
almost from the river side, a considerable 
way inland; unfortunately, these dis- 
coveries were not attended to with the 
care they merited, or they might have led 
to important conclusions on the point in 
question. But during the digging for 
the foundations of the extensive ware- 
houses adjoining St. Saviour’s Church, 
copious evidence of the site having been 
occupied by buildings was supplied in the 
traces of walls, tesselle, frescoes, am- 
phore, domestic utensils, and coins. 
Among the last was a specimen of the 
Decursio type of Nero, in large brass, 
and the Pax Augusti of Vespasian in 
second brass, both finely preserved, to- 
gether with denarii of Vespasian and 
Severus. Bronze pater were also found 
with the dolphin pattern ornaments; 
lamps in terra-cotta, and abundance of 
Samian and other pottery. A few years 
since a tessellated pavement, apparently 
in fine condition, was discovered by Mr. 
George Gwilt, on the south side of the 
church. The large collection of glass and 
earthen vessels, lamps, &c. in the pos- 
scssion of this gentleman, serve to sup- 
port the claim of this locality to be in- 
cluded in Londinium. It is true, the 
site on the Surrey side of the river is low, 
and in part boggy, and must, therefore, 
have been less favourable for building 
than the opposite shore. It was evidently 
at times subjected to overflowings of the 
river; but natural disadvantages were 
easily surmounted by the skill and per- 
severance of the Romans. In boggy as 
well as in loose sandy foundations, huge 
piles of timber were driven in to counter- 
act these obstacles. On these piles were 
usually placed, first, a thick stratum of 
chalk, then a layer of rubble and tiles 
cemented together. On this solid sub- 
structure, the houses were as firm and 
secure as on the best natural foundations. 
This mode was adopted in Thames Street, 
near the Tower, and in other parts of the 
city. An example was also furnished 
during the progress of excavations for the 
south wing of St. Thomas’s Hospital in 
the spring of last year, when a perfect 
tessellated flooring of a room was laid 
open, together with walls and passages 
leading to other apartments, all of which 
were found to have been built on piles.” 


The Roman Bricks found by Mr. 


Smith within the site of ancient 


Londinium, impressed P. PR. BR.— 
P. BR. LON, and PRB LON are very 
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curious attestations of the statement 
of Tacitus, that the Britons were in- 
structed by their Roman conquerors 
in the arts of building, including of 
course the manufacture of building 
materials, ‘‘ ut templa, fora, domus 
instruerent.’’* 

We perfectly remember that we 
obtained from the walls which sup- 
ported and flanked the Roman way 
in East Cheap, when some years since 
it was laid open by the operations for 
the new bridge, rudely formed Roman 
tiles, on which were left impressions 
of the feet of wolves and other animals, 
and from which circumstance the in- 
ference was fairly deduced, that while 
these materials lay on the surface of 
the ground unbaked, the nightly 
prowlers from the surrounding forests 
had passed over them, stealthily ex- 
amining these encroachments on “their 
ancient solitary reign.” 

We submit to consideration a general 
reading for theabove inscriptions, ‘‘ Per 
Prefectum Britannorum—Londinii,” 
which shews that the manufacture 
of these tiles was carried on under the 
superintendance of the prefect of the 
British auxiliaries stationed at London. 
The contents of Mr. Smith’s essay are 
extremely valuable to the Romano- 
British Antiquary ; and we do earnest- 
ly entertain the hope that the city 
authorities will see their interest in 
opening every excavation made within 
the circuit of the city, to his full and 
unrestrained inspection. They may 
be assured by us that they would find 
advantage by this liberal conduct, 
to be reaped from public approbation, 
awarded to right and useful appro- 
ptiation of their discoveries: by the 
contrary course, they will but verify 
the old tale of the dog in the manger ; 
for Roman inscriptions they can neither 
eat nor decipher. 


On the Death of Eleanor of Castile, 
Consort of King Edward I. ond the 
Honours paid to her Memory. By the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 


Mr. Hunter has produced a very 
valuable and instructive essay on the 
above subjects. Hehas added from the 
most authentic sources, some interest- 
ing particulars to what we already 





-* Tacit. in vit. Agric. edit, Elzevir, 
p- 731. 
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knew of the obsequies of Queen 
Eleanor; he has shewn, to the honour 
of our land, that native artists were 
employed on the memorials erected to 
her virtuous fame ; and he has given us 
distinct ideas of the splendour of a 
ceremonial in which the nation’s tears 
were mingled in sympathy with those 
of the sovereign, for his heroic, faith- 
ful, and right royal consort. 

Herdeby (Hardby) near Lincoln, 
was the place where she died: it isa 
little village on the Lincolnshire side 
of the Trent, in the county of Not- 
tingham, five miles west of Lincoln. 

On the subject of the individual 
crosses, we extract the following :— 


‘* LincoLtn. —Mr. Gough speaks doubt- 
fully of there having been a cross at 
Lincoln ; but that one of the crosses was 
erected at that city is put beyond doubt 
by the accounts of which I have spoken, 
where we have the payment of £60, and 
of forty marks, in different sums, each in 
part payment for the cross, which was 
being erected at this place. This was in 
the years 1291, 1292, and 1293. The 
payments were made to Richard de Stow, 
who has the addition ‘ cementarius,’ and 
who was indisputably the builder of this 
cross. William de Hibernia (Ireland) 
received twenty-two marks for making the 
‘virg. capit. et anul.’ and the carriage 
of them to Lincoln. Robert de Corf also 
received a small sum on the same 
account, 

‘The * virg. capit. et anul.’ which may 
possibly admit of being translated rod, 
capital, and ring, occur in the accounts 
for all the crosses. 

‘* GRANTHAM.—Theexistence ofacross 
at this place depends for the present upon 
tradition and the testimony of Camden. 
There is no notice of it in the accounts of 
which I speak. 

‘*Sramrorp.—This cross also is not 
mentioned in the accounts. Here is 
tradition, the testimony of Camden, and 
also that of a native topographer, who, 
in his Annals of Stamford, speaks of the 
cross with the arms of England, Castile 
and Leon, and Ponthieu, the well-known 
insignia of the Queen, found on all the 
crosses which remain. 

‘* GEppinGTton.—Here the cross still 
exists. It is not mentioned in the 
accounts. 

‘* Tt will be seen that all the other crosses 
do occur in the accounts, which reach 
only to the year 1294. These three 
northern crosses were probably the last 
erected, and not begun till after 1294. 

“ NoRTHAMPTON.—Thisand the crosseg 
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at Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, 
and Saint Alban’s, were the work of the 
same architect: his name was John de 
Bello, or de la Bataille (Battle). In one 
entry only, a partner (socius) is men- 
tioned, whose name was John de Pabe- 
ham. Like Stowe, Battle has the 
addition of ‘cementarius.’? The five 
crosses were all erected between 1291 and 
1294. It is impossible to ascertain the 
precise sum which was paid for any one 
of them, money being advanced to him 
upon account from time to time for the 
whole. But if we may proceed upon the 
principle of an equal distribution of the 
money when it was paid for two or more, 
he would receive £134 for the Northamp- 
ton cross; but this does not include the 
payment for the statues, which were the 
work of William de Ireland, who re- 
ceived five marks for each of them. He 
also provided the ‘virg. capit. et anul.’ 
The sum of £6. 3s. 8d. was paid for 
scaffolding, when these and the statues 
Were put in their places. There is a 
charge for the carriage of them. 

“There is also a charge of £40, and 
sixty marks, for laying down a pavement 
or causey, (pavimentum) and (calcetum), 
from the town to the cross. It was paid 
to ‘ Robertus filius Henrici’ (Harrison), 
a burgess of Northampton, and is said to 
be ‘pro animi Regine.’ The con- 
struction of causeys was accounted an act 
of piety. 

“ Stony-StrRATFoRD.—On the same 
principle of calculation, Battle received 
£63. 13s. 4d. for this cross. The ‘ virg. 
capit. et anul.’ were furnished by Ralph 
de Chichester, who received small sums 
for them. We have no special notice of 
statues being provided for this cross, but 
there is a general entry in the accounts 
of the payment of five marks each for 
fifteen statues for the crosses to William 
de Ireland, and to another person who is 
called Alexander le Imaginator. 

‘“«WosurRN.—The sum which can be 
traced into the hands of Battle on the 
same principle of distribution for the 
cross at Woburn, is but £60. 6s. 8d. It 
appears to have been begun later in the 
year 1292 than the rest. The ‘virg. 
capit. et anul.’ were supplied by Ralph 
de Chichester. There is no special men- 
tion of the statues, which is to be ac- 
counted for in the same manner as before. 

“ DuNSTABLE.— W hatis found concern- 
ing the cross at this place is an exact 
counterpart of what is said concerning the 
cross at Stony-Stratford. 

“¢ Saint ALBAN’s.—The same may be 
said of the cross at this place, except that 
the work began in 1291, and that the sum 
of £113 may, on the same principle, be 
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traced into the hands of Battle, in pay- 
ment for it. 

“ WattHAM.— We have now done with 
Battle’s crosses, and we have before us 
one concerning which we can be more 
certain that we have the whole sum which 
was paid for it. This cross was begun in 
1291, and the latest payments on account 
of it, are found in Michaelmas Term, 
1292. The whole sum, it appears, was 
£95. The stone with which it was built 
was brought from Caen, and the principal 
person employed upon it was Dymenge 
de Legeri, or as he is called in one of the 
entries, Nicholas Dymenge de Reyns. 
He was no doubt a foreigner. Three 
other persons had, however, some share 
in the work, namely, Roger de Crundale, 
Alexander le Imaginator, and Robert de 
Corf. The last person supplied the 
‘ virg. capit. et anul.’ 

‘* West CuEap.—This cross appears to 
have been a work of more magnificence 
than those before-mentioned, as the con- 
tract for building it was for £300. ‘ Ma- 
gister Michael de CantuariA cementarius,’ 
(Michael de Canterbury) was the con- 
tractor ; and he received in several sums, 
in 1291, 1292, and 1293, £226 13s. 4d. 
No other name is mentioned in connexion 
with it. 

‘* CHaARine.—This was by far the most 
sumptuous of these works. It was in 
progress when the accounts commence in 
1291; and there is reason to think, that 
it was not completed in 1294, when they 
close. It was begun by Master Richard 
de Crundale, ‘ cementarius,’ but he died 
while the work was in progress, about 
Michaelmas Term, 1293, and it pro- 
ceeded under the direction of Roger de 
Crundale. Richard received about £560 
for work, exclusive of materials supplied 
by him, and Roger £90 17s. 5d. The 
stone was brought from Caen, and the 
marble from Corf. The steps and other 
parts of the fabric were made of the 
marble, for which considerable sums were 
paid. Ralph de Chichester supplied the 
‘ virg. capit. et anul.’ and Alexander Le 
Imaginator received five marks in part 
payment for statues which were intended 
for it. 

‘On a review of the above details, it 
appears therefore that the architects to 
whom the country was indebted for these 
works were, 

Richard de Stowe, 

John de Battle, 

Dymenge de Legeri, 

Michael de Canterbury, 

Richard de Crundale, 

and Roger de Crundale, 

of whom Michael de Canterbury was the 
builder of St. Stephen’s Chapel, and 
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Richard de Crundale was much employed 
in the works then going on at the palace 
of Westminster ; and, as there is no notice 
of designs being presented by any other 
hand, it is but justice to them to believe 
that the designs, as well as the execution, 
were their own. The sculpture was the 
work of 
William de Ireland, 
and Alexander le Imaginator, 

who is called in one place Alexander de 
Abyngton, a pretty plain proof that he 
also was an Englishman.”’ 


Of the Effigy of the Queen, the 
writer tells us that 


‘*The statue was the work of Master 
William Torell, goldsmith, whose name 
will probably hereafter be ravked high in 
the catalogue of English artists. In 1291 
he received 50 marks for work on the 
Queen’s image. In the next year he was 
employed on two statues, one of the Queen 
and the other of a King, for which he re- 
ceived in several payments £35 and 37 
marks. 

“The ‘metal for the Queen’s image,’ 
(I translate the words of the record) was 
bought of William Sprot and John de 
Ware, to whom £50 and afterwards 50 
marks were paid for it. Flemish coin 
was bought to supply the gold for the 
gilding. The quantity was 476 florins, 
which were bought at different times at 
2s. 6d. each. Sixty-eight florins more 
were bought apparently for the same 
purpose. 

‘The work appears to have been finished 
by Michaelmas Term 1292, when there 
was paid to Master Thomas the carpenter 
44s. 4d. for timber and for making the 
scaffold for raising the image of the 
Queen, and also for the herse. Thomas 
de Hokynton, or Hoghton, ‘ ingeniator,’ 
received 70s. for making a cover over the 
Queen’s image and barriers about it. 
Other sums were paid for the same kind 
of work. Thomas de Leghton received 
£13 for iron work. Master William the 
paviour £7, ‘for making the pavement 
in the church of Westminster about the 
tomb.’ Nothing appears to have been 
omitted. The cover which protected the 
image, and which was probably removed 
only on the day of her anniversary, or 
when any very eminent person visited the 
Confessor’s shrine, was decorated by the 
hand of the most skilful painter of the 
time, Walter de Durbam, who received 
a small sum for his labours upon it.’’* 








* The four mortices which may be dis- 
cerned in the sheet of metal on which the 
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A word concerning the plates il- 
lustrating the volume before us. We 
bestow merited commendation on the 
pretty illuminated fac-simile of the 
enamelled Saxon ouche communicated 
by Mr. Smith ; but surely the plates 
of Roman antiquities, p. 166, and 
several others, are too crowded, and 
out of all proportion with the page 
of letter-press; the usual rule, where 
the plate is not folded, being to make 
it uniform in size with the page of 
type. Where volumes have to be 
bound and cut, to correspond with a 
preceding series, this change will be 
found particularly inconvenient ; the 
plate from the Fictile Vase at p. 144, 
the binders will necessarily fold at 
the foot as well as the sides, an injury 
which a very trifling reduction of scale 
would have avoided. Lithographs and 
zincographs are now intermingled with 
Basire’s copperplates; these modes 
of illustration muy be found occasion- 
ally useful and economical, when 
applied to inscriptions or hieroglyphics, 
or other subjects not requiring elabo- 
rate finish : but we shall be sorry to 
see them so generally introduced as 
this volume seems to promise, and we 
must, on the whole, declare that the 
plates before us are much inferior to 
Mr. Basire’s productions in former 
volumes. 

Here we bring our notices of this 
part of Archeologia to a close, and 
we rise from our task impressed with 
the pleasing conviction, that in matters 
of interest and importance, it not onl 
keeps pace with the volumes whic 
have preceded, but in several points 
much exceeds them. 

Long may the Society, by thus 
bringing rich and costly oil to re- 
plenish their common lamp, verify its 
significant motto, 

Non EXTINGUETUR. 





A Collection of English Sonnets. By 
R. F. Housman. 

THIS volume contains a collection 
of sonnets from the time of Henry 
Earl of Surrey to the present day, 
ending with Mr. Edward Peel, being 





effigies lie were probably intended for the 
purpose of fixing this cover. The same 
contrivance may be observed in the tomb 
of Henry the Third. 
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a period of about 300 years. The 
preface contains a good account of the 
proper formation of the sonnet, and 
the variations which it admits. Be- 
sides the rhymes (any relaxation of 
the laws by which they are regulated 
in the strict form of the sonnet, we do 
not admit), the chief point of import- 
ance is the pause, which, if it only 
occurs at the conclusion of lines, gives 
the poem the character of the Elegiac 
stanza: also we totally preclude the 
two concluding lines having corre- 
sponding rhymes, which savours too 
much of the epigramatic. We think 
Milton’s the finest sonnets of the old 
days of poetry, and Wordsworth’s of 
the present. There are, however, 
many very pleasing compositions of 
this kind by authors of far less cele- 
brity, some of which Mr. Housman 
has introduced to our notice; and 
which being, as we presume, not 
generally known, we shall extract in 
preference to those, however superior, 
that bearing the names of celebrated 
authors, have long been familiar to 
the lovers of poetry. 


The opening of the Tomb of Charlemagne. 
By Sir Allonby de Vere. 


Amid the torch-lit gloom of Auchen’s aisle 

Stood Otho, Germany’s imperious Lord, 

Regarding, with a melancholy smile, 

A simple stone, where fitly to record 

A world of action by a single word, 

Was graven “Carlo Magno.” Regal style 

Was needed none; that name such thoughts 
- restor’d 

As sadden, yet make nobler, men the while. 

They roll’d the marble back. With sudden 


iP» 
A moment o’er the vault the Kaisar bent, 
When still a mortal monarch seem’d to reign ; 
Crown’d on his throne, a sceptre in his grasp, 
Perfect in each gigantic lineament, 
Otho look’d face to face on Charlemagne. 


Sonnet. By Hartly Coleridge. 
Long time a child, and still a child, when 
years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek was I, 
For yet I lived like one not born to die, 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears ; 
No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 
But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and 
waking, 
I wak’d to sleep no more ;—at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 
Of duty on my back. Nor child nor man, 
Nor youth nor sage, I find my head is grey; 
For I have lost the race I never ran ; 
Arathe December blights my lagging May, 
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And still I am a child ; though I be old, 
Time is my debtor for my years are told. 


The Poet’s Cottage.” (T. Moore's, Sloper- 
ton.) By W. H. Whitworth. 


Alas! all human hopes are like the foam 

Of the stern, flattering sea. How often there 

They us’d to sit and talk, a gentle pair, 

Of bright days gone, and brighter ‘days ‘to 

; come ; 

Or, listening to the nightingale, as some 

Old fables say she sings;the birth, and fair, 

But short-liv’d beauty of the rose, her care— 

They thought how happy was that cottage 
home: [sweet 

For such a flower had they! oh! far more 

Than mingling light of morning and moon- 
shine, 

In her they watch the child and woman meet. 

But she is gone, and Peace and Love now join, 

Like those twin angels on the Mercy-seat, 

Their spreading wings o’er Anastasia’s shrine, 


Sonnet. By Charles Strong. 
Constance! though on the couch of sickness 
laid, 
Thy present ill with pictures of the past 
Is oft beguil’d; so fresh the colours last 
In thy mind's mirror pure at will displayed ; 
For thou hast Alp and Appenine survey’d, 
Rome on her ruin’d throne of empire vast, 
Art’s wondrous forms in mould of beauty cast, 
And Nature lovelier than herself pourtray’d. 
Visions of Italy still charm thine eyes : 
Oft mid the heavy gloom of sleepless hours 
Thy chamber brightens with her happy skies, 
Her fruits hang golden, fragrant breathe her 
flowers, 
And tuneful as the day in glory dies [towers. 
The knell of evening chimes from convent- 


Sonnet. By Richard C. Trench. 
We live not in our moments, or our years ; 
The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future, which we often find 
Bitter to taste, or bind that in with fears, 
And water it beforehand with our tears, 
Vain tears, for that which never may arrive ; 
Meanwhile, the joy whereby we ought to live 
Neglected or unheeded disappears. 
Wise it were to welcome and make ours 
Whate’er of good, though small, the present 

brings, (flowers, 

Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds and 
With a child’s pure delight in little things, 
And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 
Knowing that Mercy ever will endure. 


The True Poet. By Richard C. Trench. 
A counsellor well fitted to advise 

In daily life; and at whose lips no less 

Men may inquire, or nations, when distress, 
Or sudden, doubtful danger may arise ; 

Who, though his head be hidden in the skies, 
Plants his firm feet upon our common earth, 
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Dealing with thoughts which ev’rywhere have 
birth, 

This is the Poet. True of heart, and wise, 

No dweller in a baseless world of dream, 

Which is not earth nor heaven, his words have 
pass’d (phrase ; 

Into man’s common thought and weekday 

This is the poet, and his verse will last. 

Such was our Shakspere once, and such doth 
seem 

One who redeems our later, gloomier days. 


There are some sonnets of very 
inferior value in the latter part of the 
volume, and certainly not worthy of 
insertion; but on the whole the 
selection is good, perhaps the best we 
have, and sufficiently copious. We 
should not be inclined to blame the 
critic who, after carefully perusing 
the volume, should say, that few of the 
sonnets had been worked out with 
the care and exactness which this 
species of composition requires: and 
we should add, not that there is any- 
thing in our language uncongenial to 
the nature of the sonnet, or which 
precludes its being composed with 
elegance equal to that of other coun- 
tries; but that not being so favourite 
a poem with us as with the Italians, 
it has never received the care and 
elaboration which has been hestowed 
on it by their poets. No English poet 
builds his fame on his being merely an 
accomplished sonneteer ; sonnets with 
him are rather the bright sparkling 
foam thrown off from the body of his 
poetry; but many of the Italians who 
rank high with their countrymen, 
composed nothing else. Moreover, as 
in the well known case of Bembo, 
they exerted all their strength to give 
the brightest polish to the single gem 
that was the badge of their nobility. 


Letters from Iraly. 
Taylor. 


THE modesty of the preface which 
introduces this work to the public, 
would be sufficient to disarm criti- 
cism, were not its merits such as to 
make apology superfluous: Miss Tay- 
lor did not put her foot on the classic 
soil of Ausonia without imbibing the 
spirit of the genius loci. Its history 
was not unknown, and its poets seemed 
familiar to her before she left her 
native shores ; and in the course of her 
delightful journey, she increased her 
acquaintance with the finest produc- 


By Catherine 
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tions of thearts. She very wisely studied 
the works of those who had written 
professionally on that subject, and has 
thus filled her volumes with much truly 
important information ; while her own 
good taste has enabled her to appre- 
ciate the value of their assistance, and 
to enrich what she has drawn from 
them with the stores of original ob- 
servation. It is better to recommend 
this book as we do, than merely to select 
a few detached passages from it, which 
would lose half their value from being 
separated from the parent stem. We 
shall, however, quote her accurate and 
interesting account of two species of 
art, one of which, at least, is but 
little known to the general reader, and 
much of which was new to ourselves, 
though we possess a few specimens of 
it in our own picciola casa—our little 
sequestered hut, ia which we hide our- 
selves from the world, to devote our 
leisure to the study of subjects similar 
to that which Miss Taylor loves to 
celebrate. Vol. ii. p. 289. 


‘* This church (of: St. Maria Maggiore 
at Bergamo) contains some curious Mo- 
saic in wood, or ¢arsia di legno. Of this 
art I had scarcely heard before my visit 
to Italy. We have lately seen many in- 
teresting specimens, and I will endeavour 
briefly to give you a sketch of its history. 
Tarsia, or Lavoro alla Damaschina, had 
been early brought to great perfection in 
the East, and was cultivated, particularly at 
Damascus, in metal. Gold, silver, bronze, 
copper, and steel were inlaid, with curious 
and beautiful devices. It had exisited 
among the ancients, and many steel rings 
are preserved inlaid with figures and ara- 
besque patterns. In Italy, the art of work- 
ing in Mosaic had been known from the 
earliest times of Christianity. The pa- 
nels and ceilings of the oldest Christian 
churches contain specimens of it, which, 
although rude enough in execution, are 
valuable as proofs of the existence of the 
art. Marbles and stone were originally 
employed by the workers in Mosaic, who 
afterwards used wood also, which, as a 
softer material, was worked with greater 
ease and rapidity. Vasari says, the Wood- 
mosaic or Tarsia di Legno, was introduced 
into Italy about the time of Philippo 
Brunelescho, the celebrated Florentine 
architect. It flourished most during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries. Count Cicognara observes, ‘ that 
Brunelescho, who was the first artist to 
understand and practise the rules of per- 
spective, attracted the admiration and 
envy of all, by the exceeding beauty of 
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his landscapes ; and the workers in Tarsia 
are said to have learned from him, not 
the very ancient art of joining together 
bits of wood, but its application to a 
better purpose. Tarsia di Legno is com- 
posed of pieces of wood, either of the 
natural colours or artificially tinted ; these, 
after having been cut and fitted closely to 
each other, are fixed on a ground, ge- 
nerally of walnut. In the infancy of the 
art, black and white only were used ; and in 
the work of Beneditto and Giulano Maja- 
no, artists contemporary with Brunelescho, 
we find no attempt to employ colours, but 
Fra Giovanni di Verona, by steeping the 
wood in various dyes, was enabled to pro- 
duce effects previously unknown, Works in 
Tarsia now assumed more the appearancee 
of paintings, and many executed by Fra 
Giovanni himself are unrivalled in beauty. 
This artist was justly celebrated. He vi- 
sited Rome, where he was employed by 
Julius the Second, and his works are 
found scattered throughout Italy, although 
many of them have been lost or destroyed. 
Those which remain in the choir and 
sacristy of S. Mariain Avignon in Verona, 
are spoken of as exquisite and wonderful 
productions of art. The portrait of Fra 
Giovanni himself, by Moroni, hangs in 
this sacristy. As the title Fra implies, 
Giovanni was a monk of the Olivitani 
order. Monasteries were in that age 
sanctuaries of literature and the arts. 
Their tranquil seclusion was favourable 
to the cultivation of pursuits which re- 
quired patient and accurate labour. — 
Thus we find, that while the time of 
many orders of monks, particularly 
the Benedictines, was devoted to the 
copying and illlumination of MSS., 
others applied themselves, in the quiet of 
their cells, to the manufacture of Wood- 
mosaic ; and to them this art is indebted 
for its greatest progress. Among the 
the names of the most celebrated In- 
tarsiatori, we find Fra Giovanni di Verona, 
Fra Sebastiano di Rovigo, Fra Raffaello, 
and Fra Damiano di Bergamo.* Of the 
last mentioned, Cicognara speaks as one 
of the most celebrated artists in Tarsia, 
and perhaps the first of whom we have 
undoubted traces of well-earned fame. 
The choir of San Dominico in Bologna, 
and that of the Dominicans in his own 
city, gained him great renown. A con- 
temporary of his says, that ‘ Fra Dami- 
ano, in perspective, landscapes, interiors, 
distances, and what is more, in figures, 
does with wood all that Apelles did with 
colours and canvas.’ The Bergamese 





* Our tables of tarsia are by Juanno 
Abbiate, whose name is on them. 
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were particularly famous for their works 
in Tarsia: whole families, as those of Ca- 
po di Ferro, and the Belli, devoted them- 
selves to it. Milan, too, produced her 
Tarsian artists ; and the triumphal arch, 
erected for the entry of Charles the Fifth 
into that city, formed entirely of wood, 
and adorned with carvings and devices, 
was the admiration of the artists of that 
period. The Intarsiatura of Lorenzo 
Canezio, an artist who died in 1477, is 
highly commended. Vasari says, ‘ That 
although the church which contained his 
best works was destroyed by fire, yet his 
epitaph remains, in which it is said, per 
quell’ opera é tolto al Cielo.” In a 
former letter I mentioned the Wood Mo- 
saics of the Cathedral at Pisa. These, 
with the specimens found in the following 
cities, are amongst the most beautiful re- 
mains of the art in Italy. Florence Cathe- 
dral, St. Mark’s, and St. Francesco della 
Vigna in Venice, St. Michele in Bosco in 
Bologna, and those I have before men- 
tioned in Bergamo and Verona. The 
choir of the cathedral at Malta contains 
some singularly fine works in Tarsia; 
not only do they deserve admiration from 
the exquisite workmanship displayed in 
their execution, but from the grace of the 
figures and the beauty of the designs. 
Some drawings from these, made by a 
Maltese artist, and now in the possession 
of Mrs. Austin, have given me a juster 
sense of the perfection which the art of 
Tarsia had attained, than any specimens 
I have seen in Italy. Lanzi observes that, 
not only were arabesque and architectural 
designs taken as subjects for these Wood 
Mosaics, but adds that figures were intro- 
duced, and that artists imitated the dif- 
ferent styles of the Italian schools of 
painting ; then he mentions the heads of 
the Apostles in the Certosa at Pavia, by 
Fra Damiano, as formed, ‘ sul gusto del- 
la scuda del Vinci.’ The subjects of these 
works are often chosen with reference to 
utility rather than ornament. At a period 
when printed books were rare, and geo- 
graphical maps were unknown, pictures of 
countries, and plans of cities, were often 
found in this Mosaic. Had any of these 
been preserved, how valuable would they 
have been in the present day! How many 
curious facts, relative to antiquity, would 
have been transmitted to us, of which no 
vestige remains. The art of Intarsiatura 
has been completely lost ; and while we 
lament its extinction, we must yet confess 
that it was better adapted to the age in 
which it was so successfully cultivated, 
than to the present times, the peaceful 
seclusion of the cloister being eminently 
adapted for a pursuit which required the 
utmost patience and accuracy,”’ &c. 
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We shall find room for another in- 
teresting extract. 


*¢ Since our arrival in Milan, we have 
seen a curious specimen of Niello, which, 
from the connexion of this art with the 
invention of engraving, interested me 
greatly. Engraving on wood was known 
long before that on copper, and its origin 
is involved in mystery. As early as 1441 
we hear of stamped playing cards being 
used in Venice, and they were supposed 
to have been known long before that pe- 
riod. The Germans, who were the in- 
ventors of printing, seem also to have 
first employed woodcuts as illustrations 
for books; this art was prosecuted in 
Germany by Albert Durer, while Me- 
cherino or Beccapeuni of Sienna, and 
some other artists of that period, pur- 
sued it with almost equal success in 
Italy. The origin of engraving on cop- 
per is ascribed by Vasari to Maso Fini- 
guerra, a celebrated Niellatore of the fif- 
teenth century; but before telling you 
how he arrived at this invention, I will 
describe the art from which it arose. 
Niello, or the inlaying of metals, was em- 
ployed in very early times, and seems to 
be the same as the Margueterie of the 
French, and the Eastern Lavoro Damas- 
chino, which I have before mentioned. 
The ‘process was as follows: the subject 
being cut out with a chisel in a plate of 
silver, the interstices were filled with a 
mixture of silver and lead, called from 
its dark colour, Nigillum, whence the 
Italian word Niello was derived. The 
contrast of this dark substance with the 
shining whiteness of the ground, pro- 
duced the effect of a beautiful relievo. 
It was chiefly used for tables, cabinets, 
the covers of missals, and sometimes for 
the hilts of swords. Maso Finiguerra 
was in the habit of taking an impression 
of his works to prove them, before he 
filled the cavities with Niello. This he 
effected by pressing the frame, thus pre- 
pared for its reception, on soft earth. A 
reversed copy was of course given, us the 
parts before sunk now stood out in relief. 
He then covered it with liquid sulphur 
and lamp black, and another impression 
was taken. He also took proofs of his 
works by rolling them over with a similar 
‘preparation, and then placing moistened 
paper on this, passing a smooth, round 
roller over it, which gave the impres- 
sions, Vasari says, ‘ not only the ap- 
pearance of being stamped, but made 
them look as even designed by the pen.’ 
Only two or three of Finiguerra’s proofs 
remain, but many still exist of that 
period. The transition from this to the 
next step, in the art of engraving, was an 
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easy one: copper was substituted for the 
more expensive material which had led to 
the discovery; and the attention of ar- 
tists was now turned to the new effect to 
be produced, and greater accuracy and 
delicacy were introduced into the execu. 
tion of the frames intended solely for en- 
gravings. Amongst some of the earliest 
engravers of Italy, I may mention the 
names of Marc Antonio, Martigna, An- 
tonio Pollanido, Meditto da Modena, 
Giovanni Antonio, and Francisco Fran- 
cia.” 

In vol. ii. p. 55, we are rather sur- 
prised on finding a young lady noticing 
an instrument discovered in Pompeii, 
which proves (what, indeed, Celsus 
affirms) that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with a certain surgical pro- 
cess that was imagined to have been 
invented in our days. 


Analytical Examination of the Writings 
of the Christian Fathers, &c. being 
Bampton Lectures for 1839. By W. 
D. Conybeare, A.M. 

THE author of these discourses has 
two prefatory remarks, the first, that 
the duty of composing and printing 
them was unexpected by him, as his 
name was not originally proposed as a 
candidate for the appointment, and 
was only suggested at the moment of 
election ; secondly, that the impres- 
sion is erroneous, that his appoint. 
ment was made in reference to pre- 
vailing controversies, meaning those 
connected with the Oxford Tracts. 
The plan of these Lectures is sim- 
ple; and the execution, we think, 
highly creditable to the author, both 
as a theologian and man of taste. It 
is first laid down, that the Bible is the 
sole rule cf authority in our Church; 
but that Ecclesiastical Tradition must 
be of high value as an aid in the 
interpretation of it. This statemen 
in its broad outline will not be dis- 
puted by any sound and moderate 
theologian ; but difference of opi- 
nion will arise as to the amount 
of tradition, its kind, oral or written, 
its duration, and other categories 
respecting it; varying according to 
the theological opinions of different 
classes of Scriptural readers. 

‘‘ The only question (says the author) 
which can arise, must be, whether the 
Scriptural rule be also sole as well as sure ; 
whether it be oT as containing in 
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itself all things essential to the faith, 
therefore exclusive; or whether it may 
not have left some points undetermined 
and obscure, and thus admit, indeed re- 
quire, additional elucidation, for the tra- 
ditional meaning of the oral instruction 
originally delivered by the same inspired 
teachers.”’ 


The Tridentine Council expressly as- 
serts that the truths essential to salva- 
tion are contained in Libris Scriptis, 
et sine scripto traditionibus ; our own 
Church holds that the Scripture alone 
contains all things necessary to salva- 
tion ; but the author proceeds :— 

‘© We should greatly mistake the inten- 
tion of our Church did we imagine she 
called on us to neglect the information 
which the venerable relics of Christian an- 
tiquity have preserved to us, in reading 
the contents of the primitive ages of the 
faith. The true line taken by the Church 
appears to be this:—She knows nothing 
of tradition as an independent rule of 
faith ; but genuine and primitive tradition 
she anxiously seeks to discover ; and when 
found, she becomes, not indeed as a rival 
mistress, but as the faithful handmaid of 
Scripture. Waterland’s language is, ‘ an- 
tiquity ought to attend as the handmaid 
of Scripture ; to wait upon her as her mis- 
tress, and to observe her; to keep off in- 
truders from making too bold with her, 
and to discourage strangers from misre- 
presenting her.’ ”’ 


After these statements being made, 
the author notices the doctrine laid 
down by Professor Kemble in his Ser- 
mon on Primitive Tradition, which he 
says he cannot distinguish from the 
Tridentine rule; and he asks, is there 
no via media, which, as the consistent 
sons of the Church, we may maintain } 
To promote the inquiry, the author in 
these discourses directs his attention 
to the examination of the general cha- 
racter, the true value, and the just ap- 
plication of the early Patri-critical re- 
mains, as that appears to him to con- 
stitute the great cardinal point on 
which the whole discussion must 
eventually turn. In the first discourse, 
however, he considers the design 
evinced in the promulgation of the 
written documents of the New Testa- 
ment as the permanent depository of 
our faith, and their competency to af- 
ford of themselves a rule of faith, full, 
clear, and all-sufficient. He then con- 
siders their relation to the subsidiary 
means of interpretation; and after- 
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wards proceeds with an analytical and 

critical examination of the remains of 

the principal Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

These he classes under three leading 

divisions :— 

1. The Apostolical fathers, Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp. 

2. The Philosophical and Alexan- 
drine fathers, Justin, Athenagoras, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen. 

3. The more dogmatic fathers of the 
Western Church, Irenzus, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian ; and the author concludes 
with the period when the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire called the Church to 
utter her sentiments with her united 
voice in general Council; and it there- 
fore was no longer necessary to educe 
these sentiments from the collation of 
her individual writers. We think that 
the execution of this design has been 
successful, and such as does credit to 
Mr. Conybeare’s reputation as a theo- 
logian and scholar; and we are sure 
that young divines and students of 
theology will find these discourses an 
excellent companion to assist and di- 
rect them in their perusal of the 
Fathers of the Church, especially such 
writers as Tertullian and Clemens of 
Alexandria, both extremely valuable, 
but requiring much previous learning 
to enable the reader to profit by their 
erudition and eloquence. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Buckingham. By George 
Lipscomb, Esq. M.D. Parts IT, 
and III. 4to. 

WE have already favourably noticed 
the first part of this work in our 
Magazine for 1831. We are happy 
now to find it followed up by two 
others, neither deficient in structure, 
research, or arrangement. 

We proceed to indicate some points 
of interest to the general reader in the 
pages before us: 

Under Aylesbury we are told that 


‘*The town imparts its name to the 
large and fruitful Vale of Aylesbury, long 
celebrated for its verdure and fertility, its 
corn and cattle ; extending from the foot 
of the Chiltern Hills and the western 
border of Hertfordshire, towards the north 
to Wingrave and Oving, is skirted by 
the hills of Quainton and Pitchcott, and 
stretches westward almost to the verge of 
Oxfordshire, losing its appellation in the 
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track of woodland, formerly Bernwode 
Forest. 

“ Leland mentions this vale as almost 
co-extensive with the county itself, and 
included in his account of it many places 
which never could properly have belonged 
to it, and which, in modern days, have 
always been differently described. ‘‘ The 
vale goeth one waye to the Forrest beyond 
Tame Markett. It goeth otherwayes to 
Buckingham, to Stonye Stratford, to 
Newport Pagnell, and alonge from Ales- 
bury to the rootes of Chiltern Hilles al- 
most to Dunstable.’”’ But the VaLe or 
AYLESBURY, properly so called, excludes 
all those portions which Leland describes 
north of Wingrave, Wing, and Whit- 
church. 

‘“‘The name of Aylesbury, anciently 
Aiglesburge, is alluded to by Camden, in 
the story of Cuthwolf, circ. 571; and an 
old chronologist says, that the Princes of 
the Britons kept many strong towns and 
castles until 586, but that Cutha, brother 
of King Gaulin, overcoming the British 
at Bedford in 570, took from them four 
strong places, of which Eglesborough, 
now Alesbury, was one. Camden says, 
that the Saxons gave it the new appella- 
tion of Ailesbury, its ancient British 
name having, by the lapse of ages, become 
unknown. This can, at best, be little 
more than conjecture; and it might with 
as much probability be said, that Kdlesbo- 
rough, or even Albury in Hertfordshire, 
was the old British work or castle alluded 
to, in the account of the battle at Bed- 
ford. 

“Ailsbury derived great fame from Ead- 
burg, or Edburgh, and her sister Eaditha, 
two holy virgins, the daughters of Fre- 
wald or Fredewall, a King or Mercian 
Prince, who was ‘‘ Lord of this Country.’’ 
These holy maidens, who are reported to 
have been born at Quarendon, have been 
sometimes confused with the legend of their 
still more celebrated niece, St. Osyth. 
They are said to have possessed Ayles- 
bury by the gift of their father, and both 
took the veil, as the story goes, ina Nun- 
nery of Trinitarians here, but unfortu- 
nately that order was not established in 
England until some centuries afterwards ! 
St. Osyth is related to have been con- 
tracted in marriage to a King of the East 
Angles, but on the day of her espousals 
obtained his consent to live always a vir- 
gin ; and the Manor of Chich, in Essex, 
being given to her, she there built a 
Monastery, which she governed many 
years with great sanctity, and suffered 
martyrdom in the incursions of Inguar 
and Hubba, Danish pirates, who caused 
her to be beheaded at a fountain to which 
she was accustomed to resort for bathing. 
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One account states this outrage to have 
happened at the beginning of the seventh 
century, another about 870. That great 
ravages were committed in the Vale of 
Aylesbury by the Danes, is indubitable ; 
and the old chronicles mention the period 
as 921, when Aylesbury and the Forest of 
Bernwode severely suffered. Elfleda, 
Duchess of Mercia, daughter of King 
Alfred, is said to have induced her brother 
Edward (called the elder) to repair Elds-~ 
bury, after the town had been laid waste 
by those invaders.” 


Dr. Lipscomb considers the town of 
Aylesbury to have played a very he- 
roic part in siding with the Parlia- 
ment against the King; its neighbour- 
hood was consequently the scene of 
many skirmishes between the Parlia- 
mentarians and the royal forces. Of 
these the following discovery is pro- 
bably a relic. 


‘¢ In the autumn of 1818, some labour- 
ers digging gravel near the brook which 
is the boundary of the parish of Ayles- 
bury, and contiguous to the turnpike-road 
to Winslow, about six furlongs N.N.W. 
of Aylesbury, discovered many human 
bones, buried promiscuously, in pits from 
two to four or five feet deep. From some 
of the skulls the hair had not been en- 
tirely detached, and (at least in one in- 
stance personally seen by the writer) the 
head lying imbedded in the saponaceous 
blue clay which abounds here (called the 
Oak-tree, or Aylesbury stratum, by some 
modern geologists), the substance of the 
brain itself was preserved without much 
tendency to decomposition; but in the 
gravel most of the bones were become 
quite dry and decayed. From the ap- 
pearance of the teeth they seemed to have 
belonged to adults, but there were very 
few perfect skeletons. It was remarked, 
that neither any weapon nor other article 
of a metallic substance was dug up, ex- 
cepting only one single buckle, which was 
reported to have been lying on the neck 
of one of the skeletons first discovered. 
Some pains were taken to collect the 
bones, and by the care of Lord Nugent 
they were subsequently removed to and 
buried in the churchyard of the contigu- 
ous parish of Hardwick.” 


In noticing the fine specimen, pt. 3, 
p- 146, of the early Norman style of 
architecture presented by the door of 
Dinton Church, Aylesbury Hundred, 
and reprehending an account read be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries, which 
described the windows of that edifice 
as pointed, Dr. Lipscomb has himself 
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fallen into an unaccountable omission, 
in not saying one single word of the 
Latin hexameters with which the 
architrave of the Norman door is in- 
scribed, a circumstance so singular, 
that it could never have escaped the 
eye of a diligent personal observer,— 

‘*Premia pro meritis si quis desperat 

habenda, 

Audiat hic precepta, sibi que sunt reti- 

nenda.’’ 
Whether the above be pointed at the 
efficacy or inefficacy of good works, 
we must leave to the judgment of 
theologians. 

A biographical catalogue is given of 
the prebendaries of Aylesbury, one of 
the most eminent of whom was Bishop 
Hacket; and the lease of the pre- 
bendal estate, coming by marriage 
into the possession of the celebrated 
John Wilkes, Dr. Lipscomb takes oc- 
casion to insert rather an elaborate 
memoir of that successful champion 
of liberty of the subject, who establish- 
ed the illegality of general warrants, 
by his unshaken intrepidity and bold 
appeal to the lex non scripta, the 
common law of England. Wilkes 
received part of his education at 
Aylesbury, not at the Grammar 
school, as has been erroneously as- 
serted, but under the tuition of Mr. 
Leeson, a dissenting minister, who 
afterwards accompanied him to Ley- 
den. Wilkes was High Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire in 1754, M.P. for 
Aylesbury from 1757 until his expul- 
sion in 1764; was appointed Colonel 
of the Bucks militia in 1762. Dr. 
Lipscumb states, that, on Wilkes’s 
liberation from the King’s Bench, 
** tremendous riots ensued, and St, 
George’s Fields were a scene of inde- 
scribable tumult. The military were 
called out, and a young man in the 
crowd, who had taken no part in the 
riot, was killed by a shot from one of 
the soldiers.” This passage is defi- 
cient in the date of the occurrences, 
and is otherwise somewhat loosely 
and inaccurately stated. The tumult 
which took place was not in conse- 
quence of Wilkes’s liberation, but in 
consequence of a mob assembling be- 
fore the gates of the King’s Bench 
prison, to accompany Wilkes from 
thence, his place of confinement, to 
the House of Commons, where he was 
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cited to appear on 10th May 1768. 
William Allen, son of William Allen, 
master of the Horse Shoe Inn, Black- 
man-street, was singled out from 
among the crowd by some of the Foot 
Guards, and shot. He was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, with an inscription of an inflam- 
matory character on his tomb, little 
according with the peaceful nature of 
a resting place for the dead: ‘‘ Oh 
earth, cover not thou my blood!” was 
the appeal made in Allen’s epitaph. 
The unpopularity of Lord Bute, and 
jealousy of Scottish influence over the 
Crown, carried party matters to a great 
height at that period. 

The career of Wilkes, in the latter 
part of his life, is well known, and the 
repose from the turmoil of politics 
which he enjoyed in the lucrative 
office of Chamberlain of the City of 
London, is not particularly noticed by 
our author, who however seems to 
think that Wilkes did not die soon 
enough to preserve the splendour of 
his reputation, for in his declining 
years he was only remarkable by the 
singularity of his dress, ‘‘ the old- 
fashioned cocked hat, with its button 
and loop, scarlet coat, and military 
boots, which he constantly displayed 
in his daily walk from Kensington, 
where he resided, to Grosvenor Square, 
the residence of his daughter, where 
he died.’””, We may digress with the 
author from the locality of Aylesbury, 
to visit the grave of this remarkable 
patriot, and transcribe the simple epi- 
taph from his monumental tablet in 
South Audley Street Chapel. 

‘‘ The remains of John Wilkes, a friend 
to liberty, born at London Oct. 17, 1727 
O.S. died in this parish, 26 Dec. 1797.”’ 

With regard to the obelisk at the 
end of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Dr. 
Lipscomb appears to have fallen into 
a mistake, which exists, we believe, as 
a vulgar error, and which is now sup- 
ported by the fact of the opposite obe- 
lisk having been really erected in me- 
mory of Alderman Waithman. He 
says, ‘‘ An obelisk was set up, in foken 
of respect to Mr. Wilkes, at the inter- 
section of this Ward, by the line 
through Fleet-street to Ludgate-hill, 
inscribed: The Right Honourable John 
Wilkes, Lord Mayor mpccixxv.” 
But that inscription means nothing 
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more than to record that the obelisk 
was erected during that Mayoralty, 
and if it had been erected in 1774, or 
1776, or any other year, it would have 
borne a name less known. 


We pass to the notice of the pos- 
sessors of the manor of Great Hamp- 
den, and the ancestry of another re- 
nowned popular character, who pos- 
sessed it from the earliest times. An 
ancient vellum roll of the pedigree and 
alliances of the Hampdens, quoted by 
our author, has the following passage , 
forcibly illustrative of the local origin 
of many English proper names :— 


‘« Hampden, being a lordship and manor, 
scituate in Chiltren Hills, within the hun- 
dred of Alisbury, in the countie of Buck™, 
hath contynued in the possession of one 
race of gentlemen by the space of more 
than six hundred years, who takinge their 
name of the place whereof they were 
lordes, grew thereuppon to be called by the 
name of Hampden: and this familie bear- 
inge this name, and being lordes of this 
towne, have most aunciently borne for 
their coat of armes, as appeareth by their 
seales of armes and sundry other monu- 
ments, this coate following, to weet—A 
fielde silver, a raven in his proper cullor.”’ 
—P. 228. 

It is not our purpose in these cur- 
sory and brief notices to enter into the 
merits of the Ship Money cause, by 
which John Hampden was elevated to 
the rank of a political hero; the great 
error in that matter was evidently that 
the Crown enforced an assessment 
without the concurrence of Parliament, 
asa right, which it might safely and 
with general concurrence have levied 
as a benevolence. The contributions 
levied by writs of Privy Seal had never 
been demurred to but in a few in- 
stances, when poverty was pleaded by 
the party assessed. And inthe matter 
of the Ship Money, it was not the 
measure, for which there was ample 
precedent, so much as the manuer of 
demanding it, that rendered it unpo- 
pular; when the nation saw Hampden 
prosecuted in the Courts of Law with 
the utmost rigour for a tax to which 
their suffrage had given no sanction, 
the cause of Hampden became the 
cause of the commonalty at large. The 
following original certificate to the 
Privy Council relative to a distress 
levied for ship money, which we trans- 
ferred to our note book from the muni- 
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ments of an anvient house, may illus- 
trate the rigour with which the tax 
was enforced and the resistance which 
it met with :— 

** These are to certify this honourable 
board, that I did buy of Sir Humphry 
Mildmay, Sheriff of Essex, one mare, and 
one dunn nag, and thirteen lambes, which 
goods were taken for Ship Money; and 
they being in my custody, Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. John Latham, of Stifford, did 
take the dun nagg out of my possession, 
as will appear by witues. 

Your lordship's humble servant, 
Joun Hunt. 
** To the Right Honble. the Lordes of his 

Majesty's Privie Counsaile.” 

The particulars of the disinterment 
of the supposed body of Hampden, in 
Hampden Church, Bucks, by Lord 
Nugent and others, are given at length 
by Dr. Lipscomb ; as they were at the 
time in our Magazine. That memorable 
exploration hardly set at rest the ques- 
tion whether Hampden was wounded 
to death by the bursting of his pistol 
at Chalgrave field; for the result of 
an inquiry, at the details of which, like 
the finding of Yorick’s scull by Ham- 
let, the ‘‘ gorge rises,” and which, 
while read, must “ be abhorred in the 
imagination,” proved most unsatisfac- 
tory. When Lord Nugent subsequently 
published a memoir of Hampden, he 
totally suppressed the details above 
mentioned, ‘on the conviction,” it is 
said, and which his lordship’s silence 
confirms, that it was not the body of 
Hampden which was disinterred, but 
the remains of a female, and that the 
number of small bones found by the 
side of the corpse, 

‘* When the worms they creptin, and the 
worms they crept out, 

And they sported its eyes and its tem- 

ples about,’’ 
were not those of the amputated hand 
of Hampden, but of an infant placed 
by the side of its mother who had died 
in giving it birth! 

Lord Clarendon * states that Hamp- 
den, at the fatal encounter at Chal- 
grave, was shot into the shoulder with 
a brace of bullets, which brake the 
bone; within three weeks after he 
died with extraordinary pain, to the 
great consternation of the Parliamen- 
tarians, who felt as if their whole army 
had been defeated or cut off. This 


” * Hist, of the Rebell. vol ii. p. 164, 
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statement is confirmed by the account 
of Delafield, who was descended from 
the surgeon who attended Hampden 
during his last moments. The con- 
temporary relation, written by Edward 
Clough, and printed by Dr. Lipscomb, 
at p. 250, also corroborates the above, 
and is, we think, from its perfect air 
of authenticity very fully to be de- 
pended on, which we would extract 
did our space permit. 

We can by no means approve, re- 
membering the horrors and desecra- 
tions of the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century, the decided leaning 
that the Doctor occasionally takes to 
the fanatical and revolutionary side. 
Surely the persons who imbrued their 
hands in the blood of their King, 
overturned the constitution, and esta- 
blished a military despotism, can 
claim no praise from any sound prin- 
cipled political party, whatever their 
abstract views of the perfection of a 
government, 

But we must here bring our no- 
tices of Dr. Lipscomb’s pages to a 
close, having selected from them 
rather such specimens of his history 
as may be considered popular, than 
elaborate details of pedigrees of fa- 
milies, and descents of manorial 
property ; which are nevertheless 
not among the least meritorious of 
the labours of a county historian. 
In these his book is not deficient; and 
it has numerous illustrations by etch- 
ings, lithographs, and wood cuts, re- 
presenting the churches and seats of 
the county. Some of the wood cuts 
are rather coarsely executed. We shall 
hail the conclusion of Dr. Lipscomb’s 
undertaking as an acceptable accession 
to British topography. 


A Body of Divinity; or, the Sun and 
Substance of the Christian Religion. 
Collected and arranged by James 
Usher, D.D. Archbishop of Armagh. 
A New Edition, reduced from the 
original form of Question and Answer, 
by H. Robinson, D.D. 8vo. pp. xviii. 
555. 


IT is rather remarkable, that this 
work has not been reprinted for a 
long period. The last edition, we 
think, was that of 1702, 4to. being the 
eighth, which, though professing to 
be carefully corrected, was very care- 


lessly so, as it contains references to 
dates that were only applicable to 
earlier editions. Thus, for instance, 
Downame the editor, in his preface, 
which in 1645 speaks of the books being 
finished about twenty years since, has 
that sentence altered to sixty years, 
(which would suit an edition of 1685) 
an absurdity that might have been 
avoided by mentioning the original 
date of that preface. And at p. 141 
that edition speaks of 1677 years as 
having elapsed since the Nativity, a 
computation which neither suits the 
original edition, or the reprint. The 
present editor has acted more wisely 
in saying, ‘‘from whence we reckon 
now (1840) years.” He also retains 
Downame’s original preface, with the 
term twenty years, but does not mention 
the date of the first edition. The lite- 
rary history of the work, though it 
forms the subject of the editor’s own 
preface, is not so fully treated as it 
might have been, considering that 
more copious materials exist. Dr. 
Robinson, however, as we shall see, 
has taken great pains in collating the 
work with the sources whence it is 
acknowledged to have been partly 
drawn. 

Indeed, some little obscurity hangs 
over the publication of the work. Dr. 
Parr, the Archbishop’s chaplain, states 
that it was a collection from various 
authors, made while the author was 
young, and having been lent to some 
person who transcribed it, ultimately 
found its way to the press, without his 
(the Archbishop’s) consent, during the 
civil wars. The editor of the 8th 


‘edition (if not of some earlier ones) 


who signs himself ‘‘ J. Dan,”’ men- 
tions, that ‘‘ the most Reverend author, 
in his elder days, blessed God for its 
publication, though it had at first 
started into the world without his 
consent, because he perceived it had 
done much good, which those have 
affirmed to hear him say, who had no 
fondness for the book.” It is also 
intimated that he used the same me- 
thod as a parochial minister, and also 
pressed it upon his clergy, viz. to go 
through the entire subject in fifty 
(fifty-two?) heads. We can only 
regret that the work had not the 
benefit of his revision, as it had that of 
his approbation. He disclaimed being 
held responsible for every particular it 
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might contain, as in a letter to Dow- 
name he spoke of it as ‘‘a kind of 
common-place book, where other men’s 
judgments and reasons are simply laid 
down, though not approved in all 
points by the collector.” How far he 
would have revised it cannot now be 
known; but in those troublesome 
times, such an indefinite disclaimer 
was probably meant as a protection 
in case of attack. 

The sources whence it was derived, 
are partly ascertained in the same 
letter. He represents it as being 
“transcribed out of Mr. Cartwright’s 
catechism and Mr. Crooke’s, and some 
other English divines, but drawn 
together in one method.” Crooke’s 
catechism is ‘‘a body of the doctrine of 
the scriptures,”’ 1613, and Cartwright’s 
is his ‘‘ Treatise of Christian Religion.” 
Dr. Robinson has collated the book 
with those productions, and has given 
a table of the incorporated passages, 
which occupy about a fourth of the 
work, Subsequent research may 
arrive at other sources; and the result 
will be, not so much to trace what 
Usher composed as what he adopted. 
The editor considers that these cate- 
chisms (or rather bodies of divinity) 
were selected as being then in most 
repute,* to interweave with the au- 
thor’s own original observations. 

Dr. Robinson has greatly altered 
the external character of the work by 
reducing the catechetical form to that 
of continuous argument, This, he 
says, “‘has been thought advisable, 
in compliance with modern feelings,” 
but we greatly doubt the expediency, 
not to say the propriety of the change. 
We like exact reprints, subject only to 
such omissions as a judicious editor 
would make, to quote an expression of 
Dr. Dibdin’s. And those who re- 
member what Gilpin says, in his Essay 
on Prints, concerning the superiority 
of faint impressions to retouched en- 
gravings, because in the former case 
we have the original, while we have 
not in the latter, will agree with us 
on this point. We venerate the me- 
mory of Usher, and in perusing his 
works, what we want is himself; we 
wish to know how he wrote and 
arranged, and not how an author 





* We presume he means of works of 
that size. 
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would have composed or compiled in 
our own times. Yet, to speak can- 
didly, while these remarks are prepar- 
ing, we have found an unbiassed 
judgment differing from our own; 
and it is possible that general readers 
may prefer the book as it now stands, 

The fairest criticism will be to ex- 
hibit a specimen of both the works, 
The original begins thus : 

‘¢ What is that which all men especially 
desire ?—Eternal life and happiness. 

‘* How do men look to obtain happi- 
ness ?—By religion: which is a thing so 
proper to man, that it doth distinguish 
him more from beasts than very reason, 
that is made his form.* For very beasts 
have some sparkles or resemblance of 
reason, but none of religion.”’ 


This passage now stands affirma- 
tively as follows : 


‘* All men especially desire life and 
happiness, and look to obtain it by reli- 
gion, which is a thing so proper to man, 
that it doth distinguish him more from 
beasts than very reason; for even beasts 
have some sparkles or resemblance of 
reason, but none of religion.” 


The marginal notes of contents, 
such as this, ‘“‘ All men desire eternal 
happiness,” are retained in part, but 
not entirely. Are they Usher’s own, 
or merely Downame’s ?t 

In the course of study, before this 
edition appeared, we had marked 
several passages as important, some of 
which we quote from the present 
paging. Speaking of prophecies yet 
unfulfilled, the author says, “ which, 
if we never understand, we shall be 
never the worse for the attaining of 
everlasting salvation.” p. 25. Con- 
cerning the Ethiopian in Acts viii. 
‘Though he understood not some 
harder places, yet that hindered him 
not from reading plainer places.” p. 
27. Usher’s views of the doctrine of 
election are mildly intimated when he 
says, in the parable of the king’s 
supper, of the guests who were first 
bidden ; ‘‘he did not command that 
they should be compelled to come in, 
as the two sorts which were bidden 
afterwards.” p. 68. At p. 240 we 





* The words which we have given in 
italic are obscure, and the present editor 
omits them. 

t+ The present editor has added some 
explanatory notes occasionally. 
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have an early instance of the term 
historical faith, which is now so gene- 
rally used by way of distinction ; ‘‘ an 
historical faith is a knowledge and 
persuasion of the truth of God’s word 
concerning the letter and the story of 
it: as that there is one only God, and 
in the God a Trinity in Unity; that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the 
world,” &c. He considers the first 
resurrection (Rev. xx. 6.) to be ‘‘ Vi- 
vification, or quickening unto newness 
of life, by the power of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ ;’”’—as a part of sanctifi- 
cation (p. 247), an opinion totally at 
variance with thatof the Millennarians. 
There is an obscurity at p. 267, where 
he reckons ‘hellish terrors”’ in some 
cases as sins. Yet we might quote 
many passages of singular concise- 
ness, perspicuity, and beauty; but let 
the following suffice concerning ‘‘ the 
knowledge of God in Jesus Christ :” 


‘« The means whereby we may attain to 
this knowledge are principally twelve: 1. 
Prayer; 2, A simple heart desirous of 
knowledge; 3. Hearing of the word; 4. 
Reading of the word and holy writings ; 
5. Meditation in the word; 6. Conference ; 
7. Diligence in learning ; 8. Remembrance 
of what we learn; 9. Practice of what we 
learn; 10. Delight in learning; 11. At- 
tentive marking that whichis taught; 12. 
Meditation on the creatures of God.” p. 
270. 


There are various passages which 
divines might make use of as heads of 
sermons, as on the corruption of the 
mind of man by the Fall, p. 178—180, 
and on the intercession of Christ, p. 
214. It is remarkable that none of 
the passages or sentiments that we 
bave quoted, (and this we have only 
just now examined,) are Crooke’s or 
Cartwright’s, and therefore they may 
be considered as Usher’s till other 
discoveries are made. 

We close the volume, assuring the 
reader, that even if he should differ 
from its views occasionally, it must be 
his own fault if he peruses it without 
lasting benefit. It reminds us of an 
expression, attributed to king George 
Ill. when speaking of the writers of 
the seventeenth century, ‘‘ There were 
giants on the earth in those days,” 
(Genesis, vi. 4.) 
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The Philosophy of Death, &c. 
John Reid, Glasgow. 


THIS work is divided into ten chap- 
ters, each of which contains some very 
interesting observations connected with 
Life and Disease ; and the whole work 
may be considered as a summary of 
the most important facts and reason- 
ings on the subject. It treats of the 
nature of diseases—of the causes—of 
the influence of constitution and habits 
of life—on the influence of climate, 
and on the mean duration of life, &c. 
The general reasonings appear to us 
to be accurate, and the particular facts 
and details to be collected with dili- 
gence and care. We make an ex- 
tract or two. 


‘* As there are some particular trades 
and employments which give rise to con- 
sumption more than others, we will give 
a condensed view of the conclusions. M. 
B. de Chateauneuf relates that in the pa- 
rish of Meusnes, of a population of 1200, 
300 families are occupied in the manufac. 
ture of gun-flints. It appears that this 
singular employment is very destructive 
to human life. Before flints were used 
for fire-arms, the mortality in the parish 
was 1 in 334; of the births, one-half 
survived till the 18th year; and the mean 
duration of life was 24} years: after the 
establishment of the manufacture, the 
mortality became 1 in 228; half the births 
were cut off by the 5th year; and the mean 
length of life was reduced to 19} years. 
This fearful increase of mortality arises 
from consumption of the lungs, engendered 
by the inhalation of flint dust. The rate 
of mortality for consumption was, in 1000 
admissions, 28°5 deaths for men, and 47-5 
for women: which proportion may be used 
as a comparable standard, in investigating 
the tendency of consumption produced by 
different employments. Of 1000 ad- 
missions there are, who die of consump- 
tion,—rag pickers, men 8, women 17; slate 
makers, 10; cotton spinners, men 19, 
women 27; bakers, 21; thread makers, 
men 23, women 34; grain market porters, 
24; charcoal porters, 37. They have all 
occupations among vegetable dust, and it 
is said they engender consumption more 
than those giving rise to mineral dust. 
Among the stone-cutters, the deaths from 
phthisis are only 9 in 1000; marble cut- 
ters, 12°5; quarry men, 14°5; masons, 
22; plasterers, 25. In those exposed to 
animal dust, the proportion is higher. 
Among card makers and mattress makers 
the deaths are 31 per thousand; brush 
makers, 35; hat makers, 42; feather 
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workers so great as 801! gilders, deco- 
rators, painters, smoke curers, the deaths 
from consumption are 53°22, 33°5  re- 
spectively. Among washermen the deaths 
are 18, washerwomen 46. Of late, says 
M. Benoiston, there has been a disposi- 
tion to ascribe a phthisical tendency to 
those trades in which the arms and chest 
are habitually used with violence. Among 
locksmiths the deaths from phthisis are 
7°5 per thousand; blacksmiths, 9; log 
sawyers and stone sawers, 11; carpenters, 
15; weavers, men 21, women, 18; water 
carriers, 24; cabinet makers, 31; gauze 
workers, men 32, women 31°5. The pro- 
portion of deaths from pulmonary con- 
sumption to the whole of the admissions 
into the Parisian hospitals, is 285 per 
1000 of men, and 47°5 for women, in- 
cluding all trades together. Very few of 
the above trades exceed the average of the 
whole ; but it is different when we come 
to trades of a sedentary nature, requiring 
a constrained position of the body. In 
such trades, the deaths for any 1000 ad- 
missions are as follows :—Shoemakers, 
43; polishers, 44°5; lace fringe makers, 
47; tailors, 47; crystal cutters, G1°5 ; 
jewellers, 64. In female trades, polishers, 
38; tailors, 46; fringe makers, 47; mil- 
liners, 55; shoebinders, 55°5; botchers 
and menders, 61; lace makers, 62; glo- 
vers, 64; embroiderers, 84; artificial 
flower makers, 115; jewellers, 133. In 
professions, of those who attain the age 
of 66, there are found to be, 43 theolo- 
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gians, 40 agriculturists, 35 men in office, 
35 merchants, 32 military, 32 clerks, 29 
advocates, 28 artists, 27 professors, 24 
medical men. In Prussia, the mortality 
is 1 in 35; Turkey, 1 in 30; Austria, 
Spain, and Portugal, 1 in 38 ; Sweden and 
Holland, 1in40; Denmark and Germany, 
1 in 43; Switzerland, 1 in 45; Poland, 1 
in 44; Russia, 1 in 41; Norway, 1 in 45; 
United States, 1 in 40; South America, 
1 in 30; England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
lin 45. 

“ As regards Longevity, Sir John Sin- 
clair gives the following list of those who 
have arrived at very great ages :— 

Isaac Walker, 112, Abera hi 

Peter Lardner, 131, a 

Countess of Desmond, 140, Waterford, 

Thomas Parr, 152, Shropshire. 

pacer a 169, Yorkshire. 

arah Roaen, 164, 

John Roaen, 172, } stadover. 

Petratsch Zatar, 185, Hungary. 

In the report of the Holy Synod in Rus- 
sia, in 1841, it is remarked of 148 men 
who professed the Greek Religion that 
had reached 100 years, 32 had passed 
their 120th year; 4 their 130th year. Of 
606,818 men who died in 1826, 2785 were 
above 90 ; 1432 above 95; and 818 above 
100 years ; 88 more than 115; 24 more 
than 120; 7 were above 125; and 1 had 
attained the age of 160. It is said that 
the Arabs in the Desert live 200 years !’’ 
(V. Million of Facts.) 
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NATIONAL PICTURES. 

The country may be congratulated on 
the purchase, for the National Gallery, of 
the celebrated picture by John Van Eyck, 
which was exhibited, last season, at the 
British Institution. It is not a work 
likely to run away with public admiration ; 
but it will be an everlasting study to artists 
for transcendent colouring and delicacy of 
finish,—the latter a beauty almost un- 
known amongst them. 

At Hampton Court, two more rooms 
have been opened. Before the accession 
of William the Fourth, in 1230, the num- 
ber of state rooms open to the public was 
nineteen, the number of pictures about 
éwo hundred ; the rooms shown are now 
in number twenty-four, and the pictures 
upwards of eight hundred. Among the 
pictures lately drawn from undeserved 
obscurity, are, a very large and fine Sny- 
ders—a Boar Hunt, as usual; a divine 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XVI. 
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Old Francia: one or two of Gainsbo. 
rough’s dashing first thoughts; a very 
nice little sketch by Frank Hals; a cu- 
rious full-length of old Gondomar, the 
Spanish Ambassador here in the reign of 
James the First; Allan Ramsay’s best 
picture ; and a very fair Hoppner or two. 
To these observations, quoted from the 
Atheneum, we may add that a corre- 
spondent of the Art Union of Oct. 1, states 
that he has ascertained that a portrait by 
Holbein at Hampton Court, which has 
been attributed to Luther, and was en- 
graved under that name by the Society for 
Diffusing Useful Knowledge, is really a 
portrait of Dr. Stokesley, Bishop of Lon- 
don from 1530 to 1539. This is proved 
by the arms, painted thereon. The writer 
has a duplicate of the same picture, which 
duplicate formerly belonged to the Coun- 
tess of Holderness, and afterwards to Mr. 
Maitland of Woodford. x 
3 
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FRESCO PAINTING, AND THE NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Fine Arts, which sat in the 
last session of the last Parliament, elicited 
some interesting information on the sub- 
ject of Fresco Painting. This art, which 
has been revived with much success in 
Germany, owes its present favour in a 
great measure to the patronage of the 
munificent King of Bavaria. Mr, East- 
lake stated before the Committee that he 
believed the King was first induced to 
have paintings in fresco on a large scale, 
on seeing what had been done at Rome, 
and that originated from the Chevalier 
Bartholdy employing a certain number of 
German artists, the best that were then in 
Rome, to paint a private room of his own. 
The artists so employed were Cornelius, 
Veit, Schadow, and Overbeck. Subse- 
quently, the King engaged Schnorr for 
ten years, and that excellent artist has 
now been occupied at Munich on public 
works for a much longer period. The 
fresco painters of Munich generally work 
on the walls from May to September only ; 
the greater part of the year is thus de- 
voted to the preparation of the cartoons. 
Five months in the year would probably 
be the longest period in which it would be 
possible to paint in fresco in London. 
But assuming the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment to be thus decorated, and that the 
works could not be completed before the 
rooms would be wanted, the paintings 
could be continued annually in the autumn 
without inconvenience. The climate of 
England and Germany might in some re- 
spects be more favourable to the practice 
of fresco than Italy. The surface of the 
wall is in the fittest state to receive the 
colours when it will barely receive the 
impression of the finger (when more 
moist, the ultimate effect of the painting is 
faint); this supposes the necessity of a 
very rapid execution in a warm climate, 
where the plaster dries more quickly. 

Fresco painting, as a durable and im- 
moveable decoration, can only be fitly ap- 
plied to buildings of a permanent charac- 
ter. Not only capricious alterations, but 
-even repairs cannot be attempted without 
destroying the paintings. There can be 
no doubt that the general introduction of 
such decorations would lead to a more 
solid style of architecture ; at the same 
time the impossibility of change would be 
considered by many as an objection. This 
objection would not, however, apply to 
public buildings. In case of fire, frescos 
would no doubt be more or less injured 
or ruined, but they might not be so utterly 
effaced and destroyed as oil pictures in the 
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same circumstances would be. On the 
whole, the smoke of London might be 
found less prejudicial than that of the 
candles in Italian churches. There is one 
recommendation of the mere material of 
fresco; it does not shine as oil pictures 
do, and the subject may be seen in a greater 
number of lights. 

Mr. Eastlake further makes the excel- 
lent remarks, that, if the national ardour 
of the Germans is to be our example, we 
should dwell on the fact that the arts in 
England under Henry the Third, in the 
thirteenth century, were as much advanced 
as in Italy itself; that our architecture 
was even more characteristic and freer 
from classic influence ; that sculpture, to 
judge from Wells Cathedral, bid fair to 
rival the contemporary efforts in Tuscany, 
and that our painting of the same period 
might fairly compete with that of Siena 
and Florence. Specimens of early En- 
glish painting were lately to be seen,— 
some very important relics still exist on 
the walls of the edifices at Westminster. 
The undertaking now proposed might be 
the more interesting, since, after a lapse 
of six centuries, it would renew the same 
style of decoration on the same spot. 

We now turn to the evidence of Mr. 
Barry, whose opinion is of such import- 
ance with respect to the practical part of 
this proposition. He stated his opinion that 
painting and sculpture could be employed 
with great effect in the interior of the new 
Houses, and that some mode of colouring 
and of painting is essential to all styles of 
architecture. When asked, in what parts 
of the building he would recommend paint- 
ing and sculpture to be employed, he an- 
swered, that the parts of the building best 
adapted to that object would be St. Ste- 
phen’s Hall, the Royal Gallery, the 
Houses and their lobbies, &c, the public 
corridors towards the river front, and 
Westminster Hall; in all which places 
the light will be from above, and, conse- 
quently, most favourable to the exhibition 
of painting or sculpture. He proposed to 
increase the quantity of light to be let in 
through the roof of Westminster Hall. 
In that situation, the prepared paintings 
would have a similar effect to the tapestry 
which was generally employed at the pe- 
riod of its erection, when, upon any great ' 
occasion, the walls were entirely lined 
with tapestry. 

In their Report, the Committee suggest 
that ‘‘a commission might most usefully 
be appointed to assist, both with informa- 
tion and advice, some department of the 
Government,’’ in order to realize the ob- 
jects of the Committee ; and Sir Robert 
Peel, acting on this suggestion, has stated, 
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in the new Parliament, that he had read 
the Report and the very interesting evi- 
dence with the greatest attention, and 
that he was of opinion that the subject 
deserved the most serious consideration. 
There were, however, objections to the 
carrying on of such an inquiry by a Com- 
mittee of the House, as the prorogation 
or adjournment of Parliament necessarily 
terminated its labours. He was, there- 
fore, of opinion, that the inquiry had bet- 
ter be continued by a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and that such mem- 

rsin each House as had turned their 
attention to the fine arts should be invited 
to constitute that Commission: and he 
announced that His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert had consented to become a mem- 
ber. Such a Commission, he observed, 
acting in concert with the executive go- 
vernment, might extend its inquiries to 
the state of the arts in other countries in 
a much more satisfactory manner than it 
could be done by a committee of the 
House. 





ISLINGTON AND NORTH LONDON ART 
UNION. 

Encouraged by the success of the Art 
Union of London, and acting on the prin- 
ciple that the encouragement of the fine 
arts cannot be too widely expanded, some 
gentlemen of our northern suburbs have 
formed an Art Union under the above 
name. The annual subscription is fixed 
at the moderate rate of half-a-guinea. The 
plan resembles that of the Art Union of 
London, except that, instead of a sum be- 
ing reserved for engraving a print, the 
whole is to be allotted to the prizes, 
among which are to be included various 
small ones, of which a selection of prints 
may form a part. The Hon. Secretaries 
are Mr. Thomas W. Bentley and Mr. W. 
H. Butterfield, and the office of the So- 
ciety is, pro temp., at Halton Cottage, 
Canonbury. 





SALES OF PICTURES. 

Aug. 21. At Mr. Rainy’s, Regent 
Street, was sold a collection of pictures, 
rather limited than select. A tolerable 
‘* Waterfall,’ by Ruysdael, brought 
153i, 5s. and a middling ‘* View of Dort,’’ 
by Cuyp, 588/.; ‘‘ George the Fourth 
when Prince of Wales,’’ a duplicate of the 
portrait at Hampton Court, by Hoppner, 
went at the price of old furniture—four- 
teen guineas! Hobbima always obtains 
a pet price from English connoisseurs— 
nearly a thousand pounds (977/. 10s.) 
being given for an ill-painted hovel in a 
fine woodland. 

Oct. 12. At the sale of what, in thea 
trical phrase, may be called the ‘‘ proper- 
ties ” at Vauxhall Gardens, there were half 
a dozen pictures, said, traditionally, to 
have been painted by Hogarth. To judge 
by the prices, the public have no great 
faith in such traditions ; for one, the sub- 
ject a Drunken Man, brought 4 guineas ; 
a female pulling out the gray hairs of an 
aged man, 3 guineas; the original of a 
scene afterwards in the ‘‘ Rake’s Pro- 
gress,’’ 5/.; ‘* The Village Curate re- 
proving the Drunken Cobbler,’’ 4/. ; and 
another, with numerous figures, boys and 
children at play, only 4/. 10s. There were 
also several paintings by Frank Hayman, 
of whom Pilkington says that ‘‘he owed his 
reputation to the pictures he painted for 
Vauxhall.’”” These sold for asong. Among 
other articles, were :—a marble figure of 
Jupiter and Hebe, with an eagle, on stand, 
24 guineas. The Temple of Arts, erected 
by a Mr. Harrison, at an expense of 
2,0002. built of fine Spanish mahogany, 
embracing the five orders of architecture, 
adorned with paintings and sculpture, and 
containing a self-acting instrument, play- 
ing 18 pieces of music, bought by Mr. F. 
Gye for 70 guineas. There were also 
more than 400 punch-bowls, together with 
a valuable assortment of theatrical dresses, 
all of which were knocked down at very 
low sums. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

History of the Life of Richard Cour 
de Lion. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

The Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, 
Kat. Surveyor of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries during the Reigns of James I. 
and Charles lL &e. ' 8vo. 128. 


The Letters and Journals of Roperr 
Baruure, Principal of the University of 
Glasgow 1637-62. A New Edition, great- 
ly enlarged and improved, from the Au- 
thor’s Original Manuscripts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
288. 

Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 
Seventeenth Century ; including Letters 
of Barrow, Flamsteed, Wallis, and New- 
ton. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. : 
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Historical Memorials of the Independ- 
ents. By Benyamin Hansury. Vol. II. 
14s. 
Narrative of the Loss of the Royal 
George. 32mo. 3s. 

Louis Philippe, King of the French. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Life and Cam- 
—— of the Duke of Wellington,’ &c. 

s. 6d. 


Madame Larrarce’s Memoirs. By 
Herself. 2 vols. 21s. 

The Life and Times of Red Jacket ; or, 
Sa-go-ye-wat-ha (the Great Indian Chief). 
Being the Sequel to the ‘* History of the 
= Nations.” By Wm. L. Stone. 8vo. 

8. 

Politics. 

The State of Ireland considered, and 
Measures proposed for restoring Tran- 
quillity to that Country. By Lord At- 
VANLEY. 8vo. ls. 

The Sufficiency of a Parochial System, 
without a Poor-Rate, for the right ma- 
nagement of the Poor. By Tuomas 
CuHavtmers, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

_ Ways and Means to afford cheap Pro- 
visions. 3s. 

Suggestions towards Improving the pre- 
sent system of Corn Laws. Inscribed, 
by permission, to the Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Bart. By G. Carvert Houuanp, 
Esq. M.D. 8vo. 1s, 


Ethics. 


Moral System, or Laws of Human Na- 
ture. By G.G. Vincent. 8vo. 88. 

Modern Education. By E. L. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Report of the State of Literary, Sci- 
entific, and Mechanics’ Institutions in 
England ; with Lists of such Institutions, 
and of Lecturers. 1s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


The Channel Islands. By Ropert 
Muniz. 8vo. with large Map and 31 
Views, 10s. 6d. 4to. 21s. 

The Canadas in 1841. By Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Rrcharp BonnycastLE. 2 vols. 
3vo. 21s. 

The Student Life of Germany. By 
Wituram Howitt. From the Unpub- 
lished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. 8vo. 21s. 

An Appeal to the Antiquaries of Eu- 
rope on the Destruction of the Monu- 
ments of Egypt. By Grorce R. Guip- 
DON, Esq. late United States’ Consul at 
Cairo. 8vo. 

Italy and its Comforts: a Manual for 
Tourists. By M. VaLery. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Fragments of Italy and the Rhineland. 
By the Rev. T. H. Wurre, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Trsepa’s Guide of London, in Spa- 
nish. 18mo. 5s. 

An Account of the Settlements of the 
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New Zealand Company, from personal 
observation, during a residence there. 
By the Hon. Henny Wii11aM Perre. 
8vo. 38. 

Annals of the University and Town of 
Cambridge. By Cuas. HENRY Cooper, 
Coroner of the Town. vo. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Collections relative to the Geology, 
History, Antiquities and Associations, of 
Camberwell and the Neighbourhood. By 
Dove as ALLPORT. 8vo. 

Sir H. ENGLEFIELD’s Walk through 
Southampton. A new edition, with Notes. 
By Joun BuuiER. 4to. 5s. 

Guide to Cromer and its Neighbour- 
hood. 12mo. Is. 6d. 


Belles Lettres. 


The Characteristics of the Genius and 
Writings of L. E. L.; with Illustrations 
from her Works, and from Personal Re- 
collections. By S. S. Author of ‘‘ The 
Hebrew Converts.”’ 5s. 

Essays, written in the Intervals of 
Business. 8vo. 6s. 


Poetry. 


Translation of the Ancient Spanish Bal- 
lads, with Notes. By J. G. LockHarr, 
esq. 4to. 42s. 

The Bride of Messina, a Tragedy, with 
Chorusses, by Schiller; translated into 
English Verse, by A. Lopce, Esq. M.A. 
8vo. 6s. 

Cox’s Sacred Hymns from the German. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Abbot of Muchelnaye, Sonnets, 
and other Poems. By Henry ALForp. 
8vo. 48. 6d. 

Songs of the Moral Sympathies. By 
the Rev. Joun Peat, M.A. 12mo. 1s 6d, 


Novels and Tales. 


Stanley Thorn. By the Author of 
“« Valentine Vox.” 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Old English Gentleman; or, the 
Fields and the Woods: a Sporting Novel. 
By Joun Mitts, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

The Parish Clerk. Edited by Tuxo- 
DoRE Hook. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Lights and Shadows of London Life. 
By the Author of ‘* Random Recollec- 
tions,’’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 2le. 

Ellen Braye, or the Fortune-teller. 2 
vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Julian, or Scenes in Judea. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Letters from Palmyra and 
Rome.” 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Adventures of a Soldier. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HomME.y’s Tales of the Moor. 12mo. 
5 


8. 

Wealth not Happiness; or, Vain Ex- 
pectations destructive to Peace. By Miss 
Mary ANN EVERITT. 


Byo. 4s, 6d. 
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The English Maiden: her Moral and 
Domestic Duties. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A Voyage to India; or, Three Months 
on the Ocean. Showing how Philip Grey 
improved and beguiled his Time at Sea. 
By the Author of ‘ Charlie’s Disco- 
veries.’’ 12 Illustrations. 4s, 

A Soldier in Time of War. 12mo. 3s. 

The Little Bracken Burners, a Tale ; and 
Little Mary’s Four Saturdays. By Lady 
CauLcotr. 18mo. 3s. 


Divinity, &c. 

The Way of Life, set forthin several Ser- 
mons, preached before, and dedicated by 
permission to her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. By Joun Jounstone, M.A. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By W. Marsu. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Kingdom of Christ delineated, in 
two Essays: on our Lord’s own Account 
of His Person, and of the Nature of His 
Kingdom; and on the Constitution, 
Powers, and Ministry of a Christian 
Church, as appointed by Himself. By 
RicHarp WuHateEty, D.D. Archbishop 
of Dublin. 8vo. 8s. 

An Exposition of the Gospel of St. 
John. By the Rev. Roperr ANDER- 
son, M.A. of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Hore Canonice, for the seven stated 
Hours of Prayer. 18mo. 3s. Gd. 

Dissent and its Inconsistencies; a Ma- 


‘ nual for all Classes. By ALFRED BowEN 


Evans. 12mo. 3s. 

A Defence of the Church of England ; 
in a Series of Essays. By a CLERGY- 
MAN. 2s. 

Pikr’s Fifteen Sermons. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. By 
R. E. Grant, M.D. &c. 8vo. 288. 

Dental Surgery. By C. A. Harris, 
M.D. 8vo. 18s. 

A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Treatment of Erysipelas.s By Tuomas 
Nunnetey, Lecturer on Anatomy, Phy- 
siology,and Pathology in the Leeds School 
of Medicine, &c. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Concise and Practical Treatise on 
the Principal Diseases of the Air-Pas- 
sages, Lungs, and Pleura. By ALFRED 
CatHERWooD, M.D. €.M. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Fournet on Auscultation, and on the 
Diagnosis, Curability, and Treatment of 
the first stages of Consumption. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Notes. By 
Tuomas Brapy, M.B.&c. PartI. 8vo. 7% 

Treatise on Injuries of the Head. By 
W. SHarr. 8vo. 73. 

Tic Douloureux; or, Neuralgia Fa- 
cialis, and other Nervous Affections ; their 
Seat, Nature, and Cause. With Cases 


illustrating successful Methods of Treat- 
ment. ByR. H. Attnatt, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Treatise on Diseases of Children. 
By G. A. Regs. 12mo. 5s. 


Science. 


A Dictionary of the Art of Printing. 
By W. Savace. 8vo. 26s. 

Hoveurton’s Printer’s Practical Every- 
Day Book. 18mo. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Nail Trade, adapted 
to the Use of Manufacturers, &c. By 
B. Vanes, Dudley. 21s. 

Philosophy of Storms. By J. P. Esry. 
8vo. 16s. 

Principles of Mechanism. By R. W11- 
tis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. Lis. 

The Undulatory Theory, as applied to 
the Dispersion of Light; including the 
substance of several Papers printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions and other 
Journals. By the Rev. BADEN PowELL, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.R.A.S. F.G.S., &c. 
8vo. 9s. 

Chasles’s Memoirs on Cones. By C. 
Graves. 8vo. 6s. 

Brown.ow’s Cubic Equations. fcp. 
4s. Gd. 

Manual of Perspective. By J. Woop. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Letters on Musical Notation, and the 
Present State of Musical Education. By 
ArtHurR H. Dyke Aciano, Esq. 8vo- 
ls. 6d. 


Natural History. 


British Butterflies, and their Trans- 
formations ; exhibited in a series of forty- 
two coloured Plates. By H. N. Hum- 
PHREYS, Esq.; with Descriptions by J. 
O. Westwoop, Esq. 4to, 28s. 

Conchologia Systematica ; or, Complete 
System of Conchology, Part I. 4to. 12s. 
plain; 21s. coloured. 

The British Fresh-water Fishes. By 
W. Woop, F.R.S. and F.L.S. No. I. 
As. (to be completed in thirteen Numbers.) 

The Fishes of Guiana, vol. I. (Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library, vol. xxxii.) 6s. 

The Squirrels, and other Animals; or, 
Illustrations of the Habits and Instincts 
of many of the smaller British Quadru- 
peds. By Grorce Warine. 16mo. 
3s. 6d. 


Grammar. 


IsRAHEEM’S Persian Grammar. 8vo. 
2ls. 

Doper.EIn’s Hand-book of Latin Sy- 
nonymes. By the Rev. H: H. Arnoxp: 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

A Hand-book of Grammar for English, 
German, French, and Italian Students; 
showing at one view the Construction pe- 


culiar to each Language. 12mo., 6s, 
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Naecet on. German Pronunciation. 
12mo, 4s. 


Classical Literature. 
Prnpar’s Epicinian Odes, and the 
Fragments of his lost Compositions. Re- 
vised and explained by the Rev. Joun 
Donatpson, M.A. Head Master of Bury 
School, &c. 8vo. 16s. 
Fine Arts. 


Mutter’s Picturesque Sketches of the 
Age of Francis the First. folio. 84s. 

Corre tu’s illustrations of Don Quix- 
ote. 4to. 42s. 


Annuals. 


Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas, New 
Year’s, and Birthday Present for 1842. 
Edited by Frep. SHOBERL. 12s. 

Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-book for 
1842. By Mary Howirt. 4to. 24s. 

The Gift ; a Christmas and New Year’s 
Present. Edited by Miss Lestiz. With 
Eight Engravings, designed and engraved 
by American Artists. 21s. 

The Queen’s Boudoir for 1842; a Mu- 
sical Annual, with Chromo-Lithographic 
Drawings by J. BRaNDARD. 15s. 

_ The Juvenile Scrap-book for 1842. By 
Mrs. Extts. 8s. 
A Love Gift for 1842. 2s. 6d. 


Preparing for Publication. 


’ The Gallery of Antiquities ; consisting 
of the principal Antiques in the Collec- 
tion of the British Museum, from draw- 
ings by F. Arundale and J. Bonomi, with 
Descriptions by S. Biren. Part I. to 
consist of illustrations from the Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

» Remarks on English Churches, and on 
the expediency of rendering Sepulchral 
Monuments subservient to Works of Piety 
and Christian Usefulness. With Plates. 
By J. H. Marxnanp, Esq. F.R.S. and 
S.A. 





SURTEES SOCIETY. 

The anniversary meeting of this Society 
was held at Durham on the 30th Sep- 
tember, when it was announced that the 
two publications for the past year were 
in a forward state of preparation, and the 
first nearly ready for delivery: viz. 1. Li- 
ber Vite, an enumeration of Benefactors 
to the Church of Durham, from the sixth 
century; 2. The Correspondence between 
the Priors of Durham and Coldingham, 
and the Kings and Nobles of Scotland ; 
together with the Coldingham Account 
Rolls. The following gentlemen were 
elected members of the society: His 
Excellency M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian 
Ambassador; Miss Currer, of Eshton 
Hall; Thomas William Fletcher, esq. 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 3; Cc. T. Swanston, C5Ge 


F.RS., F.S.A.; J. L. Knight Bruce, 
esq. F.R.S., F.S.A.; Lord Harry Vane, 
M.P.; John Walker, esq. Cornhill-house, 
North Durham; Matthew Foster, esq. 
M.P.; John Smith, esq. LL.D., Sec. to 
the Maitland Club; Percival Foster, esq. ; 
Alan W. Hutchinson, esq. ; the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Durham; S. Rowlandson, 
1 and the Rev. Mark A. Tierney, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Thirty of the members 
afterwards dined together, the Bishop of 
Durham in the chair. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Our attention has been called to the 
rapid progress which these Institutions 
have made in the course of the last two 
or three years. The plan originated in 
Oxford, and the manner in which it has 
been taken up in many other places, is 
sufficient evidence that it was well suited 
to the times, and likely to prove useful. 
The example was followed in Cambridge 
immediately, and with such cordial good- 
will, that it now appears as if the Cam- 
bridge Society was outstripping the Oxford 
one. The plan was shortly afterwards 
taken up in Bristol, Exeter, and Durham, 
and the last we have heard of is Lichfield, 
but we believe there are others. The 
Bishop of New Jersey has also signified 
his intention of establishing one in the 
New World, having of course a merely 
prospective, instead of partly retrospec- 
tive object. We shall not be surprised to 
find within a few years that there is such 
a society established in every diocese, 
with the bishop at its head, the areh- 
deacon, and rural deans as its most active 
members, assisted by a committee of 
persons best acquainted with the subject, 
whether clergy or laity, who should act as 
a council for the diocese in all matters 
relating to church architecture, either the 
building of new churches, or the repairing 
of old ones; and no church should be 
allowed to be touched until the designs 
have been approved by such a committee. 
Great caution is required at first, and we 
must be careful not to go too fast; ‘‘a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’’ 
and in nothing perhaps more dangerous 
than in architecture, where every blunder 
is irremediable, and remains a perpetual 
disgrace. This is more especially the 
case where the question of restoring an old 
church is under discussion: a modern 
architect generally construes restoring to 
mean rebuilding after his own design, 
with very little regard to the original 
character of the structure; and many a 
fine old church has been mutilated beyond 
recovery by some conceited Mr. Compo, 
with the best intentions in the world on 
the part of his employers. One of the 
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best securities for the committee in form- 
ing its judgment will be to insist upon 
having not only the general designs, but 
the working drawings submitted to their 
inspection, Indeed, Gothic architecture 
is so different from the Italian, or Grecian, 
as it is commonly called (or Pagan, as 
Mr, Pugin has aptly termed it), and our 
workmen are at present so little accus- 
tomed to the endless variety of Gothic 
details, that it is almost always neces- 
sary to give them drawings of all details 
to the full size, or twelve inches to the 
foot, as they term it, instead of perhaps 
half an inch or an eighth of an inch toa 
foot, which is the common practice, to 
save the architect trouble. 

We rejoice that the present movement 
has originated in our two universities, 
and that the study of Gothic architecture 
seems likely to take firm root there. 
Such is the fascination of the study when 
once fairly entered upon, that we have no 
doubt it will go on and prosper, and will 
speedily become part of the necesaary 
education of a gentleman, if indeed it is 
not so already; for now that the eyes of 
the public are becoming a little opened 
to the ‘* wonderful science, skill, and 
taste of our ancestors,’’ every body, from 
the Prime Minister of England to the 
youngest undergraduate in either Uni- 
versity, is desirous of knowing something 
about the subject, and has more or less 
taken up the study of it. Much of this 
movement is to be traced to the influence, 
direct and indirect, of the Oxford Society, 
chiefly perhaps through the means of their 
very popular Glossary of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,* which has found its way every- 
where, but more especially into the hands 
of the highest and most influential classes 
of society; and the subject has become a 
favourite topic of conversation even in the 
drawing-rooms of our nobility, where 
five years ago any one who had ventured 
to talk of the beauties of Gothic archi- 





* Whilst we attribute much influence 
to Mr. Parker’s Glossary, and particularly 
to its excellent illustrations (for all people 
are fond of pictures), we must not forget 
the knowledge, and the system, which 
Mr. Rickman’s work had inculcated for 
some years before, and particularly at 
Cambridge. Nor must the literary la- 
bours of Britton and (the elder) Pugin be 
forgotten,—the Tyndale and Cranmer, as 
John Carter was the Wicliffe, of our 
Architectural Reformation.—Edit. Gent. 
Mag. 
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tecture, would have been looked upon as 
an idle dreamer. Much good must result 
from this great change in public taste 
and feeling: the rising generation of pa- 
trons and of rectors will look with much 
more favourable eyes upon a proposal for 
building a new church, or restoring a de- 
cayed chancel. Much indeed may be ex- 
pected from the love of Gothic architec- 
ture, which, when once generated, is al- 
most sure to become an enthusiastic 
passion, combined with that strong re- 
ligious feeling of attachment to the 
Church which seems also to be every- 
where spreading with wonderful rapidity 
and steadiness.—(Oxford Herald.) 





MUSEUM OF GEORGE III. 

The establishment of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Kew has been broken up, 
and the collection of mechanical models 
and apparatus in Natural aud Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Astronomy, formed 
there by King George the Third, together 
with the cabinet of specimens in Natural 
History, has been presented to King’s 
College, London. It is a-condition of 
this grant (made by the late Government), 
that the collection should form a sepa- 
rate museum in that institution,—that it 
should remain unbroken, and have asso- 
ciated with it the name of the royal 
founder. The apparatus, independent of 
its intrinsic value, possesses, in some in- 
stances, a high degree of historic interest ; 
it includes the original apparatus of Boyle 
—a complete series of apparatus, made 
under the directions of Desaguiliers, and 
described in his Lectures—a rude and 
early model of Watt’s steam engine — 
a complete apparatus, made by Atwood, 
to illustrate his theory of the arch, in- 
cluding his celebrated model of a large 
elliptical arch of polished brass voussoirs, 
made by order of a Committee of the 
House of Commons. The apparatus has 
been for many years under the joint care 
of the Rev. Mr. Demainbray and the late 
Professor Rigaud, who held the appoint- 
ment of Astronomers Royal at Kew. It 
was last month delivered up by the former 
gentleman to the custody of Professor 
Wheatstone. The Observatory itself has, 
we believe, been granted to the Royal 
Society, to be used for magnetic observa- 
tions ; it was first erected by King George, 
to observe the transit of Venus over the 
sun. The large zenith sector, and transit 
instrument, have been sent to the Obser- 
vatory at Armagh, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARMOURY AT THE TOWER. 

Much credit is due to the officers of the 
Ordnance Department at the Tower, for 
their attention to every good opportunity 
of improving the museum of arms and 
armour. Among the recent additions 
to the collection are—A suit of plated 
armour of the time of Henry the Seventh ; 
another of the period of Richard the 
Third ; a suit of engraved and gilt armour, 
formerly the property of Count Hector 
Oddi, of Padua, together with the horse 
and horse-armour belonging to it ; a suit 
of cuirassier’s armour of the time of 
Cromwell; together with several other 
suits, partial equipments, and sundries ; 
among which are two English long-bows, 
recovered from the wreck of the Mary 
Rose, sunk at Spithead in 1545 (as noticed 
in our May number, p. 527). 





ROMAN PEDESTAL. 

A discovery of high interest has been 
made in St. John’s Wood, about three 
miles north-west of Wansford, on the 
Northamptonshire property of the Duke 
of Bedford. Some labourers in digging 
gravel turned up two stones which are 
confidently believed to have formed part 
of the pedestal of a Roman statue of Diana. 
One stone is carved with a human figure 
in the act of throwing a spear, and the 
other has the representation of two run- 
ning females, having in their hands cou- 
pling leashes for hounds. The situation 
is one in which it is probable three roads 
formerly united ; and the statue therefore 
might be dedicated to the goddess under 
her title of Trivia. The stones are now in 
the possession of Mr. Wilson, of Wans- 
ford. The Rev. Dr. Bonney, of Cliffe, 
has inspected them, and is of opinion that 
a temple of Diana existed near the spot 
where they have been discovered : this is 
about five miles from the eminent Roman 
station, Durobrive, now Castor, part of 
the present fine parish church of which 
place is thought to have been a temple for 
Pagan worship. Near the spot at which 
the above reliques were turned up, a 
Roman pot and some small portions of 
human bones were also found ; and further 
search is to be carefully made. 





SAINTE CHAPELLE, PARIS. 

The restoration of this chapel is going 

on most actively and judiciously. The 

fine state of preservation in which the 

trefoiled arcades, formerly concealed by 

the cases for the archives, have been found, 
10 


is very cheering. It is all painted and gilt, 
from top to bottom, and would put to shame 
those who cry out against the admirable 
painting of the Temple church in London, 
lately executed by Mr. Willement. The 
municipal council of Paris have voted 
100,000fr. or £4000 per annum for the 
works of the chapel alone, as long as 
the architects deem it necessary, and 
£360,000 for the whole of the Palais de 
Justice. 
ANCIENT STATUARY. 

M. Boeswilwald, a young architect, has 
discovered two very interesting statues at 
Saint Germer, near Beauvais. They are of 
the close of the fifteenth century, painted 
and gilded all over ; and both represent the 
Virgin, one before and the other after the 
Nativity. The blue robe and red mantle 
of the one, and the violet robe and blue 
mantle of the other, are alike embroidered 
with leaves and flowers in gold; and, 
enclosed within medallions of foliage, are 
heraldic griffins and lions, also pointed in 
gold. On the violet robe of the Virgin 
mother, a series of medallions are charged 
alternately with two crowing and two 
fighting cocks, exactly resembling the 
cocks sculptured on the white marble 
zodiac, which forms the frieze of the 
cathedral at Athens, of which M. Didron 
brought home a model. Both statues are 
nearly the life size, and have blue eyes 
and golden hair. 





ROMAN TOMBS IN FRANCE. 
At the late meeting of the Scientific 
Congress at Lyons, the Abbé Croizet read 
a paper on some sarcophagi, discovered 


-near a very old church in the department 


of Puy-de-Dédme. One of these sarcophagi 
contained a skeleton, which was covered, 
Ist, with a layer of earth; 2nd, a layer 
of lime ; 3rd, one of charcoal; it was en- 
veloped in linen bandages, and was laid 
upon green and red argil, and aromatic 
plants, some seeds from which have re- 
produced rosemary and camomile. By 
the side of this sarcophagus there were 
eighty others, each bearing a marble 
tablet with an inscription; the most re- 
markable was VIXIT ANNUS LXX, in- 
stead of annos,a solecism which M. Guillard 
explains by the Saxon pronunciation of 
uinon. Atthe same meeting M. Martin 
mentioned that the villages of Arbigny, 
Saint Benique, Boz, &c. on the banks of 
the Saone, are inhabited by descendants of 
the Saracens, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Sept. 27. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer said, in a Committee of Ways and 
eans, that 2,467,432/. was to be pro- 
vided for, there being a deficiency to that 
amount. He then introduced a resolution 
for funding the recent subscriptions of 
3,500,000/. in the 3 per Cent. Consols. 

Oct. 7. The first session of the present 
Parliament was closed, when the Lord 
Chancellor read the following Speech :— 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen,— We are 
commanded by her Majesty to acquaint 
you that it appears advisable to her Ma. 
jesty to bring to a close the present session 
of Parliament. 

** In conformity with the advice of her 
Parliament, and in pursuance of the de. 
clared intentions of her Majesty, her Ma- 
jesty has taken the requisite measures for 
the formation of a new Administration, 
and the arrangements for that purpose 
have been completed by her Majesty. 

«« Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons,— We have it in command from her 


Majesty to thank you for the supplies 
which you have granted to her Majesty 
for those branches of the public service 
for which complete provision has not been 
made by the late Parliament. 

‘« The measures which it will be expe- 
dient to adopt for the purpose of equalis- 
ing the public income and the annual ex- 
penditure, and other important objects 
connected with the trade and commerce of 
the country, will necessarily occupy your 
attention at an early period after the recess. 

‘« Her Majesty has commanded us to 
repeat the expression of her deep concern 
at the distress which has prevailed for a 
considerable period in some of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing districts, and to assure 
you that you may rely upon the cordial 
concurrence of her Majesty in all such 
measures as shall appear, after mature 
consideration, best calculated to prevent 
the recurrence of that distress, and to pro- 
mote the great object of all her Majesty’s 
wishes, the happiness and contentment of 
all her people.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

An insurrection in favour of the Queen 
mother Christina has taken place in the 
city of Pampeluna, where General O’ Don- 
nell seized the citadel. Some troops 
sent against him joined his side; and 
the towns of Santona and Bilboa also de- 
clared for the revolt. In Madrid a party 
which attempted to seize the young Queen 
was driven back and defeated by Espar- 
tero in person, not without much blood- 
shed on both sides. General Diego Leon, 
the leader of the insurrection in the capi- 
tal, has been tried and shot. O’Donnell 
has sinceabandoned Pampeluna, and taken 
refuge in France. Louis Philippe is 
charged with having given his sanction to 
this movement. 


VENICE, 


A bridge is about to be constructed at 
Venice, in order to unite that celebrated 
city with the continent, and to connect it 
with the railway to Milan. The expense 
is estimated at 4,830,000 livres Austrian. 
The bridge will also contain an aqueduct, 
intended to supply Venice with fresh 

Gent. Mac, Voi. XVI. 


water, which has hitherto been supplied 
in boats from the continent, the city be- 
ing unprovided with wells and fountains, 
and having but few cisterns. 


TURKEY. 

On the 29th of July the whole popula- 
tion of Smyrna was roused from their 
slumbers, one hour after midnight, by the 
alarming cry, Smyrna is on fire! The 
flames rolled on from that hour till sunset 
of the same day with a violence and fury 
which no human efforts could arrest, 
sweeping through the entire length of the 
devoted city from west to east, reducing 
to cinders and ashes, in their fearful pro. 
gress, 3050 Turkish and 157 Greek houses, 
500 large Jewish houses, containing 1500 
families of that nation, 17 Armenian 
houses, 42 mosques, 7 synagogues, 15 
khans, 7 baths, 17 flour mills, 2437 shops, 
29 Turkish and Greek public schools, and 
5 tekes or Dervish places of prayer. The 
devouring element has reduced nearly one- 
half of the city to a mass of ruins, leaving 
nearly 35,000 of its inhabitants without 
home or refuge, of which number 7000 
are preserved ~_ ~ starvation by 
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the hand of charity. A Committee of 
Succour was opened at Smyrna, on the 
very day the fire occurred, and subse- 
quently at Constantinople. His High- 
ness the Sultan made a donation of 15007. 
and the committee are now muking a ge- 
neral appeal to the charitable of the Old 
and New World. The London Trea- 
surers are George Hanson, Esq. 28, Great 
Winchester-street, and Francis Ede, Esq, 
16, Bucklersbury. 


UNITED STATES. 


President Tyler has vetoed the second 
Bank Bill, stating his reasons at length 
in a Message to the Congress on the 9th 
Sept. The matter caused an extraordi- 
nary sensation in the whole Union, In 
consequence, the Members of the Cabinet 
all resigned, with the exception of Mr. 


Webster, who has expressed himself as . 


coinciding entirely with the President on 
matters of foreign policy. On their resig- 
nations being accepted, the President 
nominated Mr. Walter Froward to be 
Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Hugh 
St. Legare, Attorney-General; Judge 
Abel Upshur, Secretary of the Navy; 
and Mr. J. M‘Lean, Secretary of War. 
The last has since declined. Mr. Everett 
has been appointed Minister to England. 

In Canada, the ‘* Patriots” have been 
creating fresh disturbances, and have at- 
tempted to blow up two of her Majesty’s 
steamers by a floating infernal machine, 
which, however, providentially burst be- 
fore reaching the vessels. On the night of 
the 19th Sept.a party of Canadians crossed 
the American boundary, and carried off a 
** Colonel Grogan.”’ This affair has 
caused great excitement on the frontier, 
and the papers assert that it will do no 
good to Mr. M‘Leod, whose trial was to 
come on on the 4th Oct. and was thought 
likely to last through thirteen or fourteen 
days, great numbers of witnesses having 
been called on behalf of the prisoner. It 
was feared that unless the American Go- 
vernment sent immediately a sufficient 
body of troops to keep order on the fron- 
tier, enterprises would be set on foot 
against the British, which would eventu- 
ally involve the two countries in a war, 
which it should be the aim of both nations 
to avert. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, 

The neighbourhood of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, already more than once 
scourged by fire, has suffered another 
terrible visitation, A ship carpenter by 
chance dropped a red bot bolt on some 
shavings which lay against the bows of a 
freshly tarred vessel; the ship was in- 
stantly enveloped in flames, and the sheds 
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of the dock-yard presently becoming 
ignited, the whole village of Portland 
was shortly on fire. Fifty-three houses 
have been entirely consumed, worth 
17,500/; a Wesleyan chapel, worth 20002.; 
aship on the stocks, partly rigged, 7000/. ; 
a mass of rigging in the yard, 10002. ; 
and furniture and goods to the value of 
2,500/.; or in the whole, 30,0002. worth 
of property. Two hundred families, 
counting 1150 people, have been driven 
into the streets; 600 of these may be said 
to be ruined, and without any means of 
staving off want from day to day. 


INDIA. 


Nusseer Khan, the young chieftain of 
Khelat, has at length come to terms with 
the British agents, and has surrendered 
himself to their protection. This is 
looked upon as an important event, as it 
will contribute to the tranquillity of the 
districts west of the Indus, besides placing 
a large force at the disposal of the Go. 
vernment for fully settling disturbances 
in Schah Soojah’s dominions. Those 
disturbances are likely to be diminished 
from another cause—viz. the surrender 
by Shere Singh of the province of Pesha- 
wur—a valuable one—to the British, 
The Sikh districts are comparatively 
tranquil under the Government of Shere 
Singh, which appears to be consolidated, 
particularly as the young widow of Now 
Nebul has brought forth a son still-born, 
The refractory tribes in Affghanistan 
have also been overpowered. 


CHINA, 


Despatches of great importance have 
been received from General Sir Hugh 
Gough, commanding the land forces, and 
Captain Sir H. F. Senhouse, the senior 
naval officer of the fleet, detailing a series 
of brilliant operations against Canton. 
In consequence of the warlike preparations 
made at Canton, by the Chinese, Capt. 
Elliott proceeded thither on the 10th of 
May, and on his return, he countermanded 
the expedition that was to have sailed to 
Amoy; on the 17th, Captain Elliott 
again went towards Canton, and Sir H. 
Le Fleming Senhouse, and Sir Hugh 
Gough, were ordered to move the expe- 
dition under their command up the river, 
and to anchor under the walls of the city. 
On the 20th, the contest began by the 
Chinese firing on the British ships, and 
some fireships were let loose, which, 
however, did no damage. On the morn- 
ing of the 2lst the fort of Shaming was 
silenced by the British guns. During 
the attack on the fort a fleet of junks 
came out, but on seeing the Nemesis 
approaching them, they fled back into a 
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creek, whither they were followed and 
about 40 of them burnt. On the 24th, 
a favourable landing place having been 
discovered, the right column of the 26th 
regiment, under Major Pratt, was con- 
voyed by the Atalanta to act on the south 
of the city; while the Nemesis towed 
the left column up to Tsinghae. After 
some sharp fighting, the Canton Governor 
yielded, and the troops and ships were 
withdrawn on condition of the three Com- 
missioners and all the troops under them 
leaving Canton and its vicinity, and 
6,000,000 dollars to be paid within a 
week, the first million before evening 
that day; and if the whole was not paid 
before the end of the week, the ransom 
to be raised to 7,000,000; if not before 
the end of 14 days, to 8,000,090; and 
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if not before 20 days, to 9,000,000 dol. 


lars. 

After three days, the conditions having 
been fulfilled, the troops left for Hong- 
kong, having had 97 men wounded and 
13 killed. Sir Humphrey Le Fleming 
Senhouse died on board the Blenheim 
from a fever brought on by excessive 
fatigue. 

Notwithstanding this defeat, the Chi- 
nese were still determined to resist, and 
Yeh Shan had reported to the Emperor, 
his uncle, that when he had induced the 
barbarians to withdraw, he would repair 
all the forts again. Preparations were 
making for an expedition to proceed north- 
wards, to Pekin as some supposed. The 
new Plenipotentiary Sir Henry Pottinger 
was expected at Macao early in August. 
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Sept. 28. ‘The superb mansion of 
Kinmel Hall, near St. Asaph, the resi- 
dence of Lord Dinorben, was burned to 
the ground, the outside walls alone re- 
maining. The library, jewels, papers, 
and a portion of the furniture, were saved. 
Fortunately no lives were lost, nor was 
any personal injury sustained. It is said 
the whole of the property was uninsured, 
and it is computed 35,000/. will not cover 
the damage done. The original house 
was pulled down by the father of Lord 
Dinorben, the Rev. Edward Hughes, 
shortly after that rev. gentleman became 
the proprietor of the Parys Mountains, 
from whence the family has derived all 
their immense wealth, and a nobie man.. 
sion was built on its site in 1783, which 
cost upwards of 20,000/. The vestibule 
was, without exception, the finest in the 
country, the dome being supported by 12 
marble pillars, brought from Naples, of 
inestimable value. The interior was 
fitted up in a style of costly splendour, 
the wails of the grand staircase being 
exquisitely painted, and the saloons and 
dining-room were elike remarkable for 
the beauty of their embellishments. The 
whole of the chief apartments were on 
the rez-de-chausee, affording the greatest 
facility of communication, and were su- 
perbly furnished. ‘The origin of the dis- 
astrous conflagration still remains quite a 
inystery. 

Whiteknights.—The materials of this 
mansion, formerly the residence of the 
late Duke of Marlborough, near Reading, 
and the subject of a folio volume by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hofland, have been disposed of 
by auction ; and in the course of a few 
weeks there will be no vestige left of 


this once-admired residence, formerly 
visited by royalty, and a very favourite 
resort of the Queen of George III, The 
gardens, woods, and pasture land were 
sold on October 5, in lots varying from 
3 to 4 acres, affording a wide field to 
the building speculators. 

Oct.18. Theriver Thames was visited 
by an extraordinary high tide, caused by 
the prevalence of strong gales from the 
north and north-east. The neighbour. 
hoods of Wapping and Westminster were 
deeply inundated, and on the Surrey side, 
in several places, the water extended to 
nearly a quarter of a mile in-shore from 
low-water mark. From the Custom-house 
to Blackfriars-bridge about 20 barges were 
sunk, and one loaded with 28 tons of coal 
was actually blown over just below Lon- 
don-bridge. The large warehouses and 
granaries in Bermondsey and Lorsleydown 
were filled with foreign corn lately brought 
into port at the Jow duty, and many thou. 
sands of quarters in the lower floors have 
been injured by the water. ‘The Wands- 
worth-road, and the neighbourlood of 
the South-western Railway terminus, 
was much flooded ; and at the gardens at, 
Brunswick-house, formerly the residence 
of the Duke of Brunswick, the wall by 
the side of the river was washed away at 
the ebb. At Battersea-bridge no craft 
larger than a small fishing-boat could 
pass under either arch at the time of high 
water, 

General Browne Cizyton has erected a 
gigantic column on the rock of Carrig-a- 
Dagon, adjoining the mail road between 
Ross and Waterford, in order to com. 
memorate the conquest of Egypt under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, K,B. when Gen, 
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B. Clayton commanded the 12th light 
dragoons. It isa column of the Corin- 
thian order, on the model! of the cele- 
brated Pompey’s Pillar at Alexandria ; 
and, including the capital, is 94 feet 4 
inches high, all of the finest cut granite. 
The works have been conducted under 
the direction of Mr. Cobden, architect, 
of London, and executed by Mr. James 
Johnston, builder, of Carlow. 

The South Foreland Light. — This 
old lighthouse, which was among the 
first erected in England, is now under 
process of demolition, being already al- 
most levelled to the foundation. This 
tower is said to have been built in the 
reign of Charles II., and must, conse- 
quently, have experienced the devastating 
influence of time for the space of about 
a century anda half. The original light 
was coals burnt upon the flat roof of the 
old tower, which was supplanted in 1793, 
and the modern one arranged for 15 oil 
lamps. There is also a lower lighthouse, 
to enable the mariner in time of danger 
to keep the two lights in aline, and there- 
by avoid the Goodwin-sands. The ob- 
ject of the Trinity House, who purchased 
the property of Greenwich Hospital, in 
taking down this venerable tower, is to 
adopt a similar light to the one on the 
opposite coast, at Cape Grinez, which is 


found to answer better and more power- 


fully than those already in use. The 
height of both cliff and tower will, it is 
supposed, be about 400 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

A Cast Iron Lighthouse, to be erected 
at Morant Point, on the east coast of 
Jamaica, has been constructed by Mr. 
Robinson, under the direction of Mr. 
Alexander Gordon, and was lately seen 
towering above the adjoining buildings at 
his manufactory in Pimlico. The height 
from the foundation to the roof is 105 
feet, 15 feet of which will be sunk into 
the solid rock, and loaded in and out with 
rubble and concrete. The whole tower 
is formed of iron plates, one inch in thick- 
ness, and of these plates there are nine 
tiers, eleven plates at the bottom, and 
nine at the top; the whole are bolted to- 
gether with iron flanges, and when per- 
manently fixed will also be cemented with 
iron cement, and thus, in effect, become 
one entire whole. ‘To reduce the heat 
in the interior, which the strength of a 
tropical sun acting on a building of 
metal only one inch in thickness would 
render unbearable, the whole will have 
an interior lining of slate, with an inter- 
val of one inch and a half between it and 
the iron, by which a current of air will 
constantly be in circulation over the 
whole. The diameter of the tower is 18 
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feet 6 inches at the base, and decreases 
at the top toll feet6. The entire weight 
of the whole fabric is exactly 100 tons. 
This lofty fabric was erected entirely 
without the aid of scaffolding, the ex- 
pense of which, both here and on its final 
location in Jamaica, would have been 
very considerable: at Pimlico it stood 
upon the ground, and merely rested ona 
plane of temporary timber, &c. The 
entrance is elevated from the ground 10 
feet, and is reached by steps of iron. 
The whole expense, including the plan, 
the building, the passage over the At- 
lantic, and the erecting it, will not exceed, 
it is said, 7,0007. At the top, the plat- 
form isa square of 16 feet, which con- 
sequently projects over the sides ; this is 
surrounded by a rail, three feet in height. 
A fuller technical description, with 
views, of this remarkable structure, has 
been published in the Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal for October. 

Metropolitan Improvements.—Govern- 
ment are going to complete the improve- 
metts about Buckingham Palace, by tak- 
ing down the houses from Charlotte-street 
to James-street, including the Gun Ta- 
vern. The White Horse livery-stables 
are already closed for that purpose, and 
several of the houses. ‘The alms-bouses 
at the upper end of York-street, West- 
minster, are to be removed. The Broad- 
way Chapel is already taken down, and a 
new church is about to be erected on its 
site. Chapel-street and the south side of 
York-street are to be removed, to make 
room for the new street that will pass 
through Emanuel Hospital into the Vaux- 
hall Bridge-road, to come out opposite the 
Standard public-house Those extensive 
gardens belonging to Emanuel Hospital 
will be let to build upon, which will con- 
siderably enrich this charity; they cover 
more than twelve acres.— A new road is 
to be made in front of the Thames, ex- 
tending from Vauxhall-bridge to Batter- 
sea-bridge ; and Mr. Cubitt, the extensive 
builder, is going to erect a new square, to 
be called St. George’s-square, which will 
have only three sides, each house com- 
manding a view of the river and the Sur- 
rey hills. 

Sir F. Trench has announced in the 
House of Commons his intention of re- 
newing, in the next session of Parliament, 
his proposition for the embankment of 
the Thames. His object, as expressed 
by himself, is, ‘‘ to render the banks of 
the river Thames capable of contributing 
to the health of the inhabitants and to the 
beauty of the metropolis.” The Thames 
has been hitherto excluded from partici- 
pating in the improvements continually 
carried on around it, and to which it mi- 
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nisters so essentially. Its channel is every 
day more and more obstructed ; its shores 

resent in front unsightly mud banks, and 
in the rear little besides confusion and 
deformity. The project of embanking 
the Thames within the limits of the Me- 
tropolis, is, we believe, entertained also 
by the Corporation of London; under 
whose direction a survey has been recently 
made by Mr. Walker, the engineer, and 
Capt. Bullock, R.N. According to this 
plan, a road is to be opened along the 
ground gained by embankment ; but we 
fear that a road in such a situation would 
interrupt the communication between the 
river and the waterside premises, and be 
clogged with commerce, in such a way as 
to cause annoyance to all parties. This 
inconvenience is obviated by Sir F. 
Trench’s plan of a lofty arcade along the 
river side, leaving the embankment below 
to the wharf-owners, and supporting above 
a causeway, free from hindrance and tur- 
moil, An arcade in such a situation 
might be easily made a very noble object, 
and would contribute not a little to ad- 
vance the feeling for the Fine Arts in 
this country, by developing vigorously in 
the public mind the fundamental concep- 
tions of symmetry and elegance. Ifhand- 
some bazaars were erected on it at suitable 
distances, so as toform a covered way, 
and afford shelter, they would add to the 
convenience and agreeableness of the 
causey, and might perhaps produce a con- 
siderable revenue. For beauty and utility 
we know of no metropolitan improvement 
which can vie with that proposed by Sir 
F. Trench. But as to his railways be- 
tween the bridges, we think such a scheme 
perfectly unnecessary, now such frequent 
communication is provided by the small 
steamers which ply on the river. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


Durham.—The new church at Collierly 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Durham recently. ‘The plate for the 
communion was presented by Sir T. 
Clavering, Bart. of Greencroft ; the font 
by the Archdeacon of Durham; the 
books by T. E. Charlton, Esq. of Broad- 
wood Hall; the bell by the Stanhope and 
Tyne Railway Company ; and the ground 
for the church and church-yard was given 
by Miss Clayton, of London. The 
church, recently erected at Tynemouth, 
called Holy Saviour’s, has also been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Durham; and 
another called St. Paul’s chapel, at West- 
gate hill, Newcastle. 

Sept. 15. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol copsecrated a church at Bis- 
ley, in the beautiful vale of Chalford. 
This is the ninth church which bas been 
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consecrated by the worthy Diocesan, 
within the limits of the borough of 
Stroud, since his elevation to the See of 
Gloucester. 

Sept. 21. The Bishop of Exeter con- 
secrated the new chapel erected by Sir 
Thomas D. Acland, Bart. M.P. in Kile 
lerton Park, Devonshire. The Bishop 
of Barbadoes and a large congregation of 
the clergy of the county were present. 
This building is constructed on the model 
of St. Joseph of Arimathea, at Glaston- 
bury. The ground ~ is a parallelo- 
gram, bounded at each angle by a tower : 
but at Killerton a circular apsis completes 
the east end; and whereas a north and a 
south door existed at Glastonbury, here 
there is but one entrance, at the west, 
and this sole doorway recedes deeply, 
with mouldings, intended to be sculp- 
tured. Above the doorway is a circular 
window richly ornamented; the outer 
rib, ten feet in diameter, has the chev- 
ron moulding, while within is carved 
the cable, and within that a hollow carved 
with roses. This wheel-window was 
copied from that lately discovered at 
the Temple Church in London, and 
engraved in our Magazine for January 
last. Over the window is an en- 
riched cornice, and above, a lofty gable, 
surmounted by a Norman Cross. The 
four windows on the south side are 
of freestone moulded and carved; those 
on the north are plain, except the corbels 
to the window labels. The whole wall 
between the windows is of hewn stone, 
dressed on the beds and face and laid in 
courses; while the towers and buttresses 
are worked in courses of ashler. The 
apsis is more richly and elegantly worked, 
the stone being rubbed and sanded, so as 
to approach somewhat to a smooth and 
polished surface. It contains five win- 
dows, while a gallery above exhibits five 
more, which communicate with the roof, 
all of slender proportions, Externally 
the roof is unbroken ; it is surmounted by 
a ridge of freestone, and covered with 
Bangor slates of different hues. The end 
of the ridge eastwards is surmounted by 
across. Within, the chapel is 64 feet 
5 inches long, 25 feet 7 inches broad, and 
37 feet 6 inches high. The front doors 
are of solid oak, 3inches thick, ornamented 
by wrought hinges and bolts of ancient 
design and exquisite workmanship. Ano- 
ther door, six feet within, with carved 
panels, closed by plate glass, admits to the 
body of the building, while on either side 
of the space between these two doors is a 
baptistry to the right, with a small but 
massive font, and a vestry on the left. 
Over these, a gallery of original and chaste 
design. The interior is fitted up in the 
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style of acollege chapel, with substantial 
seats of oak and wainut timbers ; the floor 
of the body is a perfect lime-ash ; and the 
chancel is ornamented by a design com- 
posed of cruciform flowers, the pattern of 
which was brought by one of the family 
from the ruins of a Christian church at 
Ephesus. Seven steps lead to the altar; 
two rising from the body to the chancel, 
two to a platform before the rails, two to 
the rails themselves, and one on which 
the Communion-table itself stands. This 
is of stone from Caen. The walls are 
stuccoed with hard composition. The 
windows have columns on the inside with 
carved capitals and enriched mouldings in 
their circular heads. On either side of 
every window are lofty columns which 
support the roof. The roof is worthy of 
great attention ; it is a pure conception of 
the architect, Mr. Cockerell. Circular 
principals carved with a zigzag ornament 
rest on the capitals just named, and, not- 
withstanding that they are elegant in form, 
support, without lateral pressure, the 
whole weight of the roof. These prin- 
cipals are of oak, but the ceiling between 
is of cedar of Lebanon, grown at Killer- 
ton. The painted glass is not yet quite 
complete ; nine windows are fixed, and of 
these eight, together with one or two 
other things, were the tribute of Sir T. 
Acland’s children, and of other friends. 

Sept. 30. The chapel of ease lately 
erected at Bridlington Quay, was conse- 
crated by his Grace the Archbishop of 
York ; and the next day he consecrated 
St. John’s Chapel at Beverley. 


New Churches.— Promotions, Sc. 
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Oct. 5. The consecration of the cha- 
pel of ease erected at Worton, in the pa- 
rish of Potterne, Wilts, and designed 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants 
of that hamlet, and the adjoining one of 
Marston, was performed by the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, officiating for the 
Diocesan (absent from domestic cala- 


mity). 

The twenty-first annual Report of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for building 
New Churches has been published. They 
state that 23 churches have been this year 
completed by the aid of grants from the 
funds placed at their disposal, furnishing 
accommodation for 21,636 persons, in- 
cluding 10,933 free seats for the use of 
the poor. In the whole, 281 churches 
and chapels have now been completed, 
and therein provision has been made for 
349,889 persons, including 193,412 free 
seats for the poor. Sixteen churches are 
in course of erection, plans for eleven 
churches have been approved, six are 
under consideration, a great number of 
conditional grants in aid of building 
churches and chapels haye been made, 
many districts have been consolidated, 
district chapelries assigned, others are 
contemplated, and facilities are to be 
afforded for obtaining numerous addi- 
tional burial grounds, sites for new 
churches, chapels, &c. The patronage 
of several new churches hasbeen declared, 
and applications for the perpetual patron- 
age of new chapels, which it is proposed 
to build and endow, are under considera- 
tion. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Sept. 27. Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet 

Major E. Cruttenden to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

osiah Jaques of Chepstow, gent, ‘Theresa- 
Frances-Coxe his wife, and George Parke of 
Cheltenham, gent. and Frances-Sarah his wife, 
in compliance with the will of Frances widow 
of Thomas Brooke of Chipping Sodbury, esq. 
and dau. of John Jones of Luckington, Wilts, 
to take the name of Jones after their present 
names. a 

Sept.29. The Rt. Hon. Sir James Graham 
and Tord Ashley, to be two of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England. 

Oct. 1. George Dudgeon, of Settle, gent. and 
Mary only dau. of Wm. Hartley, late of the 
monastery of Sawley, gent. and niece of John 
Hartley, of Settle, gent. to use after marriage 
the name and arms of Hartley only. 

Oct. 2. Dr. Norman M‘Leod to be one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scot- 
land. 

Oct. 5. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. to be Vice- 
Lieutenant of Bedfordshire.—98th Foot, Capt. 
W. Roterts to be Major.—Unattached, Major 
A. C. Gregory, from 98th Foot, to be Licut.- 
Col.—Brevet Capt. H. Brown, second in com- 
mand of E. I. Company’s depot at Chatham, 
to have the local rank of Major. 





Oct. 6. Earl Jermyn sworn of the Privy 
Council.—Royal Artillery, Capt. and brevet Ma- 
jor James Sinclair to be Lieut.-Col. 

Oct. 8. Sir Thos. Joseph Trafford, of Traf- 
ford, Bart. to resume the ancient patronymic 
of de Trafford. 

Oct.9. 'The Right Hon. David Boyle to te 
Lord Justice General and President of the 
Court of Session in Scotland.—The Hon. 
Charles Hope, one of the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital.—Knighted by patent, 
Henry Huntley, esq. Commander R.N. 

Oct. 12. Capt. H. W. B. Portman, 734 Foot, 
to be Major in the Army.—66th Foot, Captain 
W. L, Dames to be Major. 

Oct. 14. Major-Gen. Sir Hugh Gough,K.C.B 
to be G.C.B ; Capt. Thomas Herbert, R. N. 
C. B. to be K.C.B. ; Col. G. Burrell, 18th Foot; 
Lieut.-Col. Morris, 49th Foot; Lieut.-Col. 
Adams, 18th Foot; Lieut.-Col. Mountain, 26th 
Foot; and Lieut.-Col. Pratt, 26th Foot, to be 
C. B. (for services in China.) 

Oct. 15. Lieutenants W.W.Chainbers, Henry 
Coryton, J. M. Hayes, P. W. Hamilton, and 
W.C. Wood, to be Commanders.—R.L. Bryan, 
I. N. T. Sanlez, Henry Need, W. 8S. Miller, G. 
8. Tayler, T. W. Purver, and W. T. Bate, to be 
Lieutenants (for services in China).—lst Fuot 
Guards, Lieut.-Col. Lord William Thynne, to 
be Captain and Lieut.-Col.—23d Foot, Lieut,. 
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Col. A. W. Torrens, from 1st Foot Guards, to 
be Lieut.-Col.—60th Foot, Major Charles Mark- 
ham to be Lieut.-Col—Capt. David FitzGerald 
to be Major.—Brevet Majors Thomas Stephens, 
49th Foot, John Knowles, R. Art. and S. B. 
Ellis, R. M. to be Lieut.-Colonels in the Army. 
—Captains J. J. Sargent, 18th Foot; J. B. 
Gough, 3d Light Dragoons ; and John Grattan, 
18th Foot, to be Majors.—Majors R_ W. Wil- 
son, 65th Bengal N. Inf, and F. S. Hawkins, 
38th Bengal N. Inf, to be Lieut.-Colonels in 
the East Indies only.—Captains Daniel Duff, 
37th Madras N. Inf.; G. A. Mee, 58th Bengal 
N. Inf.; Philip Anstruther, Madras Art.; and 
Henry Moore, 34th Bengal N. Inf. to be Ma- 
jors in the East Indies only. 

Oct. 18. John Hope, esq. Dean of Faculty 
in Scotland, to be her Majesty’s Justice Clerk 
and President of the Second Division of the 
Court of Session in Scotland, and also one of 
the Senators of the College of Justice there. 

Oct. 19. Lord Cowley, G.C.B. to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipatentiary to 
the King of the French.—Lord Stuart de Rothe- 
say, G.C.B. to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of All the 
Russias.—Sir Stratford Canning, G.C.B. to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Sublime Ottoman Porte.—Sir Ro- 
bert Gordon, G.C.B. to be Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor 
of Austria.—Lord Burghersh, K.C.B. to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the King of Prussia. 

Oct. 20. Lord Heytesbury, G.C.B. to be Go- 
vernor and Captain of the Isle of Wight, and 
Governor of Carisbrook Castle.—John Lewis 
Lamotte, esq. to be one of Her Majesty’s Gen- 
tlemen at Arms. 

Oct. 22. Major Thomas M’Sherry, 30th Ben- 
gl N. Inf. and Capt. John Paton, 58th Bengal 
N. Inf. and Assistant Quartermaster-gen. of 
the Bengal army, to accept the insignia of the 
third class, of the Doorance empire 

Oct, 23. Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci to be Her 
— Commissioner for the Affairs of 
India. 

Oct. 25. Hugo-Charles Meynell, of Temple 
Newsam, co. York, and Hoarcross-hall, co. 
Stafford, esq. eldest son of Hugo Meynell, esq. 
by Elizabeth, 3d dau. of Charles Lord Viscount 
Irwin, all deceased, in compliance with the 
will of the said Viscount, to take the name of 
Ingram after Meynell, and quarter the arms 
in the first quarter. 

Oct. 25. 8th Foot, brevet Major H. W. 
Hartley to be Major.—29th Foot, Capt. R. P. 
Douglas to be Major.—39th Foot, Capt. W. B. 
Bernard to be Major.—97th Foot, Major H. F. 
Lockyer to be Lt.-Col. ; brevet Major W. Can- 
non to be Major. — Unattached, Major 8. 
Baynes, from 8th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Brevet, Capt. John Campbell, 74th Foot, and 
Capt. Harcourt Morton, 52d Foot, to be Majors. 

Additional Naval Promotion of Officers 
who served at Canton, from the 23d to the 
30th of May, Lieutenants C. C. Dawkins and 
W. C. Metcalfe, to be Commanders. — Lord 
Amelius W. Beauclerk, George Walker, W. R. 
Rolland, A. C. C. Denny, and W. H. Symons, 
to be Lieutenants. 

Lord Ellenborough is appointed Governor- 
general of India, 





Nava Promotions. 


To be Commander.—Lieut. A.D. Fordyce (1825). 
Appointments.—Captains : G. F. Rich, to the 
Queen (for the flag of Vice-Adm. Sir E. 
Owen), vice E. Codrington, to the St. Vincent; 
J. Toup Nicolas (of the Belleisle), to the Vin- 
dictive ; A, T. Vidal, to the Styx,—Comman- 
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ders: C. H. Seale, tothe Serpent; M. A. Slater, 

acting, to the William and Mary; James B. 
Hay, to the Queen ; H. R. Henry (from the 

Styx), to the Devastation steam frigate; 

—— Ommaney, to the Vesuvius steam- 
rigate. 

Coast Guard.—Comm. Charles Parker, from 
Sligo, to be Inspecting Commander of Coast 
Guard to the Waterford District, in the 
room of Commander the Hon. G. Hastings, 
appointed to H. M. S. Harlequin. 





MemJvers returned to serve in Parliament. 


Cavan Co.—John Young, Esq. re-elected. 

East Retford.—Hon. A. Duncombe, Capt. R.N, 

Hereford.—Kobert Pulsford, esq. 

Portarlington.—Kt. Hon. Col. G. L. Dawson 
Damer, re-elected. 

Ripon.—Rt. Hon. Sir G. Cockburn. 

Sligo Co.—Jolin Ffolliott, esq. 

Tyrone Co.—Kt. Hon. H.T. Lowry Corry, re-el. 

Wilton.—Viscount Somerton, 





EccestasticaAL PREFERMENTs. 

Rev. G. A. Selwyn, consecrated the first Bishop 
of New Zealand. 

Rey. E. B. Ramsay, to be Dean of Edinburgh, 

Rey. S. Creyke, to be a Canon of York. P 

Rey. J. Sandford, Canon of Worcester. 

Rev. Dr. Sharpe, Canon of York. 

Rey. J. R. Wood, Canon of Worcester. 

Rev. T. Pitman, Preb. of Chichester, 

Rev. W. A. Shirley, Preb. of Lichfield. 

Rey. W. Bailey, Ulting V. Essex. 

Hon. and Rev. W. Bertie, Stansford R. Wore. 

Rev. IH. B. Bright, Adbaston P. C. Staff. 

Rev. E. T. Champnes, Upton V. Bucks. 

Rey. J. Clayton, Stratford-upon-Avon V. Warw. 

Rey. G. Coryton, St. Mellion R. Cornwall. 

Rey. Dr. Elrington, Armagh R. Ireland. 

Rey. J. H. Hill, Welham V. Leic. 

Rey. W. Henslowe, Tottenhill P. C. Norf. 

Rey. G. F. Hodgson, Church Lench R. Wore. 

Rev. J. Hutton, Thorpe Arnold R. Leic. 

Rey. H. F. Hutton, Spridlington R. Linc. 

Rey. J. W. Karslake, Culmstock V. Devon. 

Rev. W. 8S. Lendon, Newton Bromswold R, 
Northamptensh. 

Rev. G. Lowe, Upottery V. Devon. 

Rev. W. M. Mann, Thornthwaite P. C. Camb. 

Rev. Mason, St. Werburgh’s R. Dublin. 

Rey. M. Mills, Scalford V. Leic. 

Rev. G. Murray, Freston R. Suffolk. 

a Nunn, Claydon-cum-Akenham R, Suf- 
folk. 

Rey. V. Page, Wigginton P. C. Herts, 

Rey. R. Payne, Downton V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Pollock, St. Helen’s P. C. Lance. 

Rev. H. E. Pratt, Wartling V. Sussex, 

Rev. W. D. Roberts, Llanbedrgoch P. C. An- 
glesea. 

Rey. S. Satchevill, Covenham St. Mary R. Lin- 





coln. 

Rey. W. ff. Schwabe, Throwleigh R. Devon. 

- II]. Snow, Sherborne-cum-Windrush V. 
ilouc. 

Rev. R. Stainforth, Pontefract V. Yorks. 

Rey. C. Tookey, Upton Snodsbury V. Wore. 

Rey. J. Topping, Camerton P. C. Cumb. 

Rev. R. P. ‘Turner, Churchill R. Wore. 

Rey. C. J. Vaughan, St. Martin’s V. Leicester, 

Rey. C. F. B. Wood, Barnwood VY, Glouc, 





CHAPLAINS, 


Rev. H. J. Cooper (vicar of Old Windsor), to 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, as Ranger of Wind- 
sor Park, and to be Incumbent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel in Windsor Park. 

Rey. F, Finley, to the Earl of Gainsborough. 
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Rev. E. oo to Lord de Mauly. 

Rev. A. P. Stanley, to the Bishop of Norwich. 

Rev. = Vignolles, to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Whewell, B.D. to be Master of Trinity 
Cottage, Cambridge, vice Wordsworth, re- 
n 


8 ho 

nat J. A. Putsey, to be Principal of Lord 
Ranelagh’s School at Winkfield. 

Rev. T. B. Fooks, to be Master of Thame 
Grammar School. 

Rev. W. Stone, to be Head Master of New- 
castle-under-Lyme Grammar School. 

Rev. T. W. Weare, to be a Master of West- 
minster School. 

J. P. Beard, B.A. to be second Master of Ded- 
ham Grammar School. 


— 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 16. The wife of the Hon. Percy Pellew, 
Madras Light Cavalry, a dau. as 

Sept. 11. At Dinton, the wife of William 
Wyndham, jun. esq. a dau.—16. At Hither- 
green, Lewisham, the Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, 
a dau.——18. In Grosvenor-cres. the Countess 
of Clarendon, a dau.——21. At Stanton House, 
Wilts, the wife of the Rev. John A. Trenchard, 
a dau.——27. At Hordle-house, near Lyming- 
ton, the wife of John-Rivett Carnac, esq. a 
dau. —— 28. At Trent Park, Lady Agneta 
Bevan, a dau. 

Lately. In Great Cumberland-pl. the Hon. 
Mrs. James Norton, a dau.——At St. John’s 
Wood, the Hon. Mrs. C. L. Butler, a son.—— 
In Belgrave-sq. be Charlotte Talbot, a dau. 
—At Bath, the wife of Mynors Baskerville, 
esq. M.P. ason.——At Leyton, Essex, the wife 
of W. T. Copeland, esy. M.P. and alderman, 
a son.——At Goldings, Lady Townsend Far- 
quhar, a son.—lIn Grafton-st. Lady Jolliffe, 
a son.——aAt Smeaton, Lady Buchan Hepburn, 
a son.—In Montagu-sq. the wife of Geo. 
Dodd, esq. M.P. a son.——At Singleton, the 
wife of W.G. Craig, esq. M.P. a son. 

Oct.\, At Haverfordwest, the wife of Henry- 
George Fownes, esq. a son.——3. In College- 
st. Westminster, the wife of Joseph-Legg 
Postlethwaite = a dau.——12. At Wells, 
the widow of Andrew-Foster Melliar, esq. a 
son. 





MARRIAGES. 

July 21, At Mussoorie, Capt. H. M. Graves, 
16th N.I. to Katharine, dau. of the late Capt. 
W. Hugh Dobbie, R.N. of Saling Hall, Essex. 

29. At Serampore, Lieutenant W. J. Parker, 
Ist European light infantry, eldest son of Sir 
W. G. Parker, Bart. R.N. of Ham House, 
Surrey, to Margaret-Ellen, eldest dau. of W. 
Greaves, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Nuseerabad, the Rev. Henry 
Pratt, A.M. district chaplain, to Elizabeth, the 
sixth dau. of Brigadier Kennedy, C.B. com- 
manding the Rajpootna field force. 

19. R. Cantley, =. Captain of 10th reg. 
Bengal Cavalry, to Elizabeth, third dau. of 
William Oldfield, esq. of York.——At Rossend 
Castle, Fifeshire, James Wardrop Broughton, 
esq. M.D. of Madeira, to Henrietta Kobina 
Beatson, fourth dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Broughton, of Rossend. 

20. At Greenwich, the Rev. Charles Man- 
ners Richard Norman, nephew to the Duke of 
Rutland, to Caroline Amelia, eldest dau. of 
John Angerstein, esq. of Woodlands.——At 
fo Sussex, the Rev. Charles 
Abbott, tor of Croagh, Limerick, son of 
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Thomas Abbott, esq. of Dublin, to Anna, eldest 
dau. of Henry Frederick Napper, esq. 

24. At Sherborne Minster, the Rev. Arthur 
G. 8. Shirley, Vicar of Stinsford, Dorset, and 
youngest son of the late —— Shirley, esq. 
of Eatington Park, Warwicksh. to Georgina 
Emily, second dau. of the Rev. Wm. Cookson, 
——At St. George the Martyr’s, the Rev. David 
Davies, Incumbent of Ysp “4 Cenfyn, and 
officiating minister of Hafod Church, co. Car- 
digan, to —— eldest dau. of the late Mr. 
John Glover, o Hath.—at Whitney, Arthur 
Pryor, esq. of Spitalfields, third son of Vickris 
Pryor, esq. of Baldock, to Elizabeth Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Tomkyns Dew, esq. of Whitney- 
court, Herefordsh.—At St. John’s, Isle of 
Thanet, the Rev. Abraham Louis Martin, 
French Wesleyan minister at Calais, to Laura, 
eldest dau. of the late Jeremiah Le Souef, jun. 
esq. United States Vice Consul at London.—. 
At Chichester, the Rev. J. Harison, son of the 
late C. Harison, esq. of Sutton-place, Sussex, 
to Louisa Orby, dau. of the late Robert Orby 
Sloper, esq. of West Woodhay, Berks.——At 
Dawlish, John Craigie, = to Christina Mait- 
land, eldest dau. of the late Charles Grant, 
esq. and niece of the late Right Hon. Sir W. 
Grant, Master of the Rolls.——At Nottingham, 
the Rev. ——— Sampson, Rector of Eak- 
ring, to Eliza Frances, dau. of the late William 
Huthwaite, esq. 

25. At Llandyssil, Montgomerysh. the Rev. 
R. I. Harrison, eldest son of Major Harrison, 
of Caer Howell, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the Rev. Devereux Mytton, Rector of Llandys- 
sil.—At Farnham, the Kev. William Henry 
Ridley, Rector of Hambledon, Bucks, to Sophia 
Albertina, second dau. of the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester.—At Dowlish, the Rev. Richard 
Chute Codrington, of Haygrove Cottage, near 
Bridgewater, to Emily, fourth dau. of Charles 
Hamilton, esq. of Ilminster. 

26. Rev. Thomas Lund, B.D. Fellow of St. 
John’s Coll. Camb. and Rector of Morton, 
Derb. to Jane, youngest dau. of Mr. John 
Smith, of Cambridge.——At Norwich, George 
Curtis, esq. of Hackney, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Joseph Newsham, esq. formerly of South 
Brink, near Wisbech.—At Peterborough, 
Maurice Johnson, esq. of Ayscough Fee Hall, 
Spalding, to Elizabeth, only child of the Rev. 

omas Mills, Rector of Northborough.—aAt 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, A. Dalrymple, esq. of 
Norwich, to Anne, eldest dau. of R. Liston, 
esq. of Clifford-st.——At Great Malvern, Ed- 
ward Mitchell, esq. of Dublin, formerly of the 
Irish Treasury, to Elizabeth Anne, widow of 
the Rev. Joseph Carter, B.D. Rector of Bain- 
ton, Yorksh. and Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Oxford.—At St. Pancras New Church, Thos. 
England, esq. of Surrey-sq. to Mary, dau. of 
the late Robert Drew, esq. of Heal von, and 
Guildford-st. —At ‘Stony Stratford, Bucks, 
the Rey. William Haughton, third son of the 
late Rev. John Haughton, Rector of Middle- 
ton, Lanc. to Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. William Gunn, of Smallburgh, and 
Rector of Sloley and Gorleston, Norfolk.— 
Rev. John Davies, M.A. Curate of Llanferres, 
Denbighsh. to Anne Catharine, dau. of the late 
John Johnson, esq. of Whitfield House, Kirk- 
by, Lanc. 

28. At Corsham, Peter Hooper, esq. of Eas- 
ton House, Wilts, to Frances Emily, only dau. 
of Edmund George Freame, esq.——At Bath- 
wick, John, second son of Edward Chinery, 
esq. of Melford, Suffolk, to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of T. M. Lauga, esq. of Bath. 

30. At Canon Frome, Herefordsh. James, 
eldest son of Edward Poole, esq. of Homend, 
to Grace Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Hopton, of Canon Frome Court.——At Cottes- 
more, Henry O’Brien, esq. second son of Staf- 
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ford O’Brien, . of Blatherwycke Park, to 
Lucy, youngest dau. of the Rev. H. Neville, 
Rector of Cottesmore. 

31. At Fareham, Hants, Lieut. 8. Y. Brown, 
R.N. to Barbara Whalley Smythe, second dau. 
of Sir J. W. S. Gardiner, Bart. of Rochecourt, 
Hants.——At St. James’s, R. Longfield, esq. of 
Longueville, Cork, to Jemima Lucy Birch, the 
second dau. of Wyrley Birch, esq. of Wretham 
Hall, Norfolk.—— At Arkesden, John Fuller 
Toplis, esq. of London, to Lucy, eldest dau. 
of the late Allen Hurrell, esq. 

Lately. At Chesham Bois, Bucks, George 
Robert Gray, esq. of the British Museum, to 
Anne, second dau. of the late Thomas Bolton 
Hodgson, esq. of Isham, Northamptonsh. 

Sept.1. At Kelloe, Errington Bell, esq. of 
South Shields, to Annie, second dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Birkett, Vicar of Kelloe. 

2. At Wimborne Minster, the Rev. T. D. 
Bernard, Vicar of Great Baddow, Essex, to 
Caroline, dau. of B. Linthorne, esq. of ‘= 
Hall, Dorset——At Hayes, the Rev. J. N. 
Gould, to Katherine Emma, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Grant, of Hayes Park, Middlesex. 
——At Launceston, the Rev. E. B. Gibbon, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s, Launceston, to 
Miss Mary Kingdon Frost. —— At Clapham, 
Mr. James Hopgood, of the Grove, Clapham- 
common, and of Bishopsgate-st. Sol. to Eliza- 
beth-Mary, only dau. of William Herbert, esq. 
of Cavendish-house, Clapham-common.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Stephen Ro- 
binson, esq. eldest son of Sir R. Robinson, to 
Sarah Bridget, only dau. of Anthony Denny, 
esq. of Barhamwood, Herts, and grand-dau. of 
Lord Collingwood.——At Rotherfield, Octavius 
Ommanney, esg. of Norfolk-st. son of the 
late Sir Francis M. Ommanney, to Helen, third 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Gream, Rector of Ro- 
therfield, Sussex.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Francis Spittal, esq. of her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, third son of Sir James Spittal, of Edin- 
burgh, to Eliza, relict of David Dick, esq. of 
Glensheil, and second dau. of the late Colin 
Mackenzie, esq. of Mount Gerald, North Bri- 
tain——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John 
O’Sullivan, esq. Mount Pleasant, to Elizabeth, 
se dau. of the late John Burge, esq. of 
Great Ormond-st. is 

4. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William, 
only son of the Rev, Richard Vavasour, Rector 
of Stow, Glouc. to Caroline, second dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry M. M. Vavasour, 
Bart. ——At Cork, the Rev. Arthur M. F, 
Browne, only son of the late Dr, Browne, 
Prime Serjeant of Ireland, to Marian-Agnes, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Pellowe, R.N. 

6. At the Roman Catholic Chapel, Brigh- 
ton, and afterwards at Hove, Sussex, Charles 
William Edward Jerningham, ~- to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Evan Roberts, esq. 
of Grove-house, Surrey. : 

7. At Penshurst, the Rev. George Richard 
Boissier, of Oakfield, Kent, to Maria, only 
surviving dau. of the late Richard Allnutt, 
esq. of South Park, same county. —— Cecil 
Fane, esq. to Harriet Anne, only dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, 
Bart. K.C.B. and G.C.H.—At Bishopwear- 
mouth, William Edward James, esq. Capt. 34th 
~ " eldest son of William James, esq. M.P. 
» —— second dau. of W. Hill, esq. of 

yhope. 

8. At Clifton, James-Nairne Scott, esq. of 
Camberwell Grove, to Robina Ker, eldest dau. 
of William Cumin, M.D. Clifton.——At South- 
ampton, Victor de Méric, esq. to Sarah, widow 
of Joseph Chitty, esq. special pleader.——At 
Milton, near Gravesend, the Rev. Bowater- 
Jas. Vernon, of Wheatley, to Harriette-Anne 
Mason, only dau. of the late Henry Hirst, 
esq.— Rev. J. W. Hillyard, M.A. of Trinity 
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Marriages. 


. ley, esq. of Wanstead, to Marianne, 
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Coll. Cambridge, to Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Field, esq. of Henle -in-Arden. 

9. At Bristol, the Rev. Dr. Shipton, Vicar of 
Othery near Bridgwater, to Mary, only child 
and heiress of the late Samuel Simmons, 
esq. of Newland. —— At Brighton, Ewen 
Evershed, “1 of Brighton, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Goodall, esq. of Brigh- 
ton.——At Preston, Thomas Troughton, jun. 
B.A. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, to Mary, 
only dau. of Joseph Robinson, esq. of Preston. 
——At Darlington, Robert, eldest son of Robert 
Barclay, esq. of Leyton, Essex, to Eliza, dau. 
of John Backhouse, esq. of Darlington.——At 
Dublin, Vincent Scully, esq. of Merrion-sq. to 
Susanna, youngest dau. of the late John Gro- 
gan, esq. of Harcourt-st. and sister of the 
M.P. for Dublin.—At Sevenoaks, the Rey. 
— T. Curteis, B.A. only son of the Rev. 
Thomas Curteis, M.A. Rector of Sevenoaks, to 
Henrietta, second dau. of the late Henry Buck- 
ley, esq. And, on the same day, John Wright, 
esq. eldest son of J. T. a esq. Collector 
of Customs at Hull, to Ellen-Marian, third 
dau. of the late Henry Buckley, esq. of River- 
hill.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas 
Byron, eldest son of Thomas Byron, esq. of 
Coulsdon, Surrey, to Julia, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Jeffreys, Rector of Barnes. 
——At St. Marylebone, John-Charles, youngest 
son of Thomas-John Burgoyne, esq. of Strat- 
ford-pl. to Emma-Wild Gale, niece of Mrs. 
Wild, of Gloucester-place——At Pembroke, 
Francis-Stephen, son of the Rev. Henry-Fran- 
cis Cary, M.A. of Christ Church, and of Be- 
vere, Worcestersh. to Louisa, dau. of the late 
C. Allen Philipps, esq. of St. Bride’s Hill, 
Pembrokesh.——At Bishopsteignton, Edward, 
youngest son of the late Vice-Adm. James 

oung, to Frances-Eliza, second dau. of J. R. 
Baker, esq. of Totnes.——At Meriden, Warw. 
the Rey. John-William Irving, B.A. of Trinity 
Coll. Cambridge, eldest son of John Irving, 
esq. of Bristol, to Myra-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Mr. Albutt, of Meriden. 

11. At Poplar, John-Livingstone Craigie, 
esq. of Finsbury-pl. South, to Georgina-War- 
ren, dau. of the late Capt. George Douglas.—— 
At Weymouth, Lieut.-Colonel R. F. Melville 
Browne (late of the 8th Regt.), only son of 
Gen. Gore Browne, to Hannah-Eliza, only dau. 
of the late Capt. Nicholetts, eldest son of the 
late Gilbert Nicholetts, esq. of Bromptrees 
Hall, Herefordshire.——At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-sq. Henry-Francis Earle, esq. to Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of the late dir George 
Dallas, Bart. 

13. At Dublin, William De Courcey O’Grady, 
esq. eldest son of the O’Grady of Kilbally- 
owen, Limerick, to Anna, only dau. of Thomas 
Derinzy, esq. of Clobemon Hall, Wexford.——. 
At Kilkenny, Tankerville-William Chamber- 
lain, esq. to Margaret, dau. of the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of rey A 

14. At Stamford Hill, John Barker, esq. of 
Clapham-common, to Elizabeth, widow of 
Stephen Atkinson, esq. late of Beaminster, 
Dorset.——At Kiltallah, Andrew-Bell Mabon, 
esq. of Leith, to Anna, dau. of the late Edward 
Agar, esq. and grand-dau. of the late Lord 
Ventry.——At St. James’s, Christopher-Pelly, 
eldest son of John-Christopher Lochner, esq. 
of Forty Hill, Enfield, to Anna-Julia, youngest 
dau. of George Brett, esq. of Grove House, 
Old Brompton.—aAt Old Swinford, Worces- 
tersh. John Harward, esq. solicitor, Stour- 
bridge, to Anna-Maria, second dau. of Wm. 
Henry Freer, esq. surgeon.—At Caversham, 
Capt. James Dolphin, late of the rifle brigade, 
to Agnes, dau. of Wm. Crawshay, esq. of Ca- 
versham, Oxfordsh. and Cyfarthfa Iron Works, 
Glamorgansh.——At Marylebone, Henry Catt- 
ju. of 
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Thomas Stephenson, esq. Gloucester-pl. Port- 
man-sq.——At Bampton, Oxon, the Rev. J. P. 
Penson, Vicar of Clanfield, Oxon, to Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Samler, > 
of East-hill, Wandsworth._—At Croydon, Ed- 
ward Stenning, esq. of Godstone, to Emily, 
dau. of the late Thomas Head, esq. of Croy- 
don.——At aye, seo James, third son of 
J.T. Betts, esq. of Clapham-common, to Mary, 
only dau. of Charles M. Woodyer, esq. of Har- 
row-road.— At Preston, Mr. Thomas Lang- 
ridge, of Tunbridge Wells, to Miss Philpot, of 
Faversham,.——At Guernsey, the Rev. Thomas 
Clarke, of East Bergholt, Suffolk, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Lane, of Woodlands, 
Guernsey.— At Bridgnorth, the Rev. John 
William Bromley, M.A. only son of the late 
Robert Bromley, esq. of Clapham Rise, Sur- 
rey, to Harriot-Clare, youngest dau. of Henry 
Skelding, esq. of Bridgnorth.—_—At St. Mary- 
lebone, Edmond Beales, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
to Eliza, dau. of James Marshall, esq. Secre- 
tary of the Provincial Bank of Ireland.——At 
Paris, Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late Rev, 
Robert Faithfull, of Warfield, Berks, to Mon- 
sieur Adolphe Levert, late of the 7th Chas- 
seurs. 

15. At Christchurch, Newgate-st. Gervas, 
second son of John Parnell, esq. of Bennett- 
st. St. James’s, and Waltham-Abbey, Essex, 
to Jane-Alice-Malvia, youngest dau. of the 
late William King, esq. of Brixton.—At 
Bishopsbourne, E. B. Curteis, esq. second son 
of the late E. T. Curteis, esq. of Windmill- 
hill, Sussex, to Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
W. Kennit, esq. of Broome, Surrey. 

16. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John-Han- 
cock Hall, esq. Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow 
of Trin. Hall, Camb. eldest son of the Rev. 
J. H. Hall, of Risley Hall, Derb. to Laura, 
dau. of the late Mr. Justice Gaselee.——At St. 
Paul’s, Thos. Davies, esq. of Montpelier, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Mr. Owen Jones, sol. 
Llandilo, Carmarthensh. At Cheltenham, 
William-Tyler Smith, esq. M.D. of Vigo-st. 
Regent-st. to Tryphena, youngest dau. of Mrs. 
Yearsley, of Cheltenham.——At Bath, the Rev. 
John Strickland, A.M. to Emma, per 
dau. of Emeric-Essex Vidal, esq. R.N.——At 
Bathwick, the Rev. H. E. Cruttwell, B.A. son 
of R. 8S. Cruttwell, esq. to Eliza, dau. of the 
late Rev. Frodsham Hodson, D.D. Principal o 
Brasenose Coll, Oxford.——The Rev. G. E. 
Bruxner, M.A. of Aston, Herts, to Anne-Mary, 
second dau. of the Rey. Joseph Arkwright, of 
Mark-hall, Essex.——At West Moulsey, Fre- 
derick-Handel Burkingyoung, esq. late of Cal- 
cutta, to Agnes-Sophia, fourth dau. of John- 
George Nicholls, esq. of West Moulsey.— At 
Bishop’s Hull, the Rev. G. F. Arthur, Vicar 
of Tamerton Foliott, Devon, to Elizabeth- 
Julia, eldest dau. of William Walter, esq. of 
Oldbury Lodge.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Roderick Mackenzie, esq. of Flowerburn, 
Ross-shire, to Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Nicholson, esq. of Bradley Hall, 
co. Durham. 

18. At Sudeley, near Tonbridge, Charles- 
Dashwood Bruce, esq. nephew of the Earl of 
Elgin, to the Hon. Harriet-Elizabeth Pitt, 
sister of Lord Rivers.——At Brighton, Benja- 
min Kilburn, esq. of Hampstead, to Mary- 
Anne, second dau. of John Kniglit, esq. Secre- 
tary of the Bank of England. 

21. At Greenwich, Lord Henry Russell, se- 
venth son of the late Duke of Bedford, to Miss 
Henrietta-Maria Stopford, third dau. of the 
Hon. Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B.—— 
At Ampthill, Beds. Sir Matthew-White Rid- 
ley, Bart. of Blagdon, Northumberland, to 
Cecilia-Anne, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Baron Parke.——At Rockcliffe, James-Robert 
Grant, esq. eldest son of Sir J, Grant, K.H, 
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and ee of St. Anne, of The Hill, Cumber- 
land, to Jane-Eleanor, dau. of John Dixon, esq. 
of Knells, same county.——At Rathfarnham, 
Francis Ellis, esq. third son of the late Thomas 
Ellis, esq. Master in Chancery, and M.P. for 
Dublin, to Louisa, second dau. cf the late Sir 
W. MacMahon, Bart. Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
Jand.——At Aston, the Rev. Pelham T. Mait- 
land, of St. Peter’s Coll. Camb. to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of T. H. Hasluck, esq. of Birmingham, 
—At Westbury-on-Trym, the Rev. H. Hol- 
den Webb, M.A. of Essendon, Herts, to Anne, 
dau. of the late Alexander Ford, esq. of Bristol. 
— At Arncliffe, Yorkshire, Thomas Meynell, 
esq. jun. of Kilvington Hall, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of William Mauleverer, esq. of Arncliffe 
Hall.— At Llandyfnan, Anglesey, Major the 
Hon. ee Vivian, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Vivian, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. and heiress of the late Jones Pan- 
ton, jun. esq. of Ross Gwynn, Anglesey.—— 
At Swansea, Charles-William, eldest son of 
R. J. Nevill, esq. of a ee ay Car- 
marthenshire, to Jane, youngest dau. of D. 
Davies, esq. of Swansea.——At White Walt- 
ham, the Rev. J. W. Routh, to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Pole, of Waltham-pl. 
Berks.——At Bath, the Rev. T. R. Burrowes, 
son of the late A. Burrowes, esq. of Fernsbo- 
rough, co. Longford, to Amelia, fourth sur- 
viving dau. of Jas. Wintle, esq. late of Bengal 
Civil Service.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
John, eldest son of Dr. Conquest, of Finsbury- 
sq. to Susan, eldest dau. of Andrew Caldecot, 
esq. of Russell-sq.——At Tunbridge Wells, 
Capt. Henry Darley, 98th Regt. to Louisa- 
Alethea, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Calland, esq. of Upper Forest, Glamorgan. 

22. At Shepperton, Thomas Morton, esq. 
Assistant Surgeon to University College Hos- 
pital, to Mary-Ann, only child of 8. Cooper, 
esq. of Woburn-pl. Russell-sq.——At Llianfi- 
hangel, W. T. N. Patterson, of the Inner 
Temple, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir J. Huddart, of Brynkir, Carnarv. and Bath, 
——At Southampton, the Hon. Charles-Henry 
Boyle, second son of the Ear] of Shannon, to 
Catharine-Sophronia-Jane, eldest surviving 
dau. of James Ede, esq. of Ridgway Castle, 
near Southampton. Alexander Duncan, esq. 
Civil Engineer, late Capt. in the Spanish Ser- 
vice, Kt. St. F., and Government Assistant 
Surveyor at Ceylon, to Catharine, dau. of 
James Tallan, esq. of Dundalk.——At Brigh- 
ton, W. A. Hammond, esq. eldest son of W. 
Hammond, esq. of Russell-sq. to Olympia- 
Margaret, dau. of A. A. Mieville, esq. of 
Gower-st. 

23. The Hon. E. R. Littleton, only son of 
Lord Hatherton, to Lady Margaret Percy, 
youngest dau. of the Earl of Beverley.——At 
Reading, Frederick, second son of Lieut.-Col. 
Purvis, of Darsham House, Suffolk, to Caro- 
line-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. Purvis, of 
Reading. —— At Redenhall-with-Harleston, 
Norfolk, Edward Futvoye, esq. of John-st. 
Bedford-row, to Elizabeth-Jane, second dau. 
of the late Henry Fox, esq.——At Melton 
Mowbray, the Hon. and Rev. W. Powys, to 
Charlotte, fourth dau. of Richard Norman, 
esq. and niece to the Duke of Rutland.——At 
Gamlingay, Camb. Edward, eldest son of E. 
Camps, esq. of Wilburton, to Hannah, third 
dau. of the late James Paine, esq. of Brook- 
end House.——At Witley, Surrey, Albert Nap- 
per, esq. of Guildford, third son of H. F. Nap- 
per, esq. of Laker’s Lodge, Sussex, to Sarah, 
dau. and only child of Arthur Winkworth, esq. 
of Sattenham, near Witley.——At Bathwick, 
Major George Willock, K.L.S., to Caroline- 





Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Ri- 
chard Woodward, D.D. and grand-dau, of 
Richard Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ear or MAtMEssury. 

Sept. 10. At the Earl De Grey’s 
villa, on Putney-heath, after a protracted 
illness of several months, aged 63, the 
Right Hon. James-Edward Harris, 
second Earl of Malmesbury and Viscount 
Fitz Harris, of Hurn Court, co. South- 
ampton (1800), and Lord Malmesbury, 
Baron of Malmesbury, co. Wilts (1788) ; 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, &c. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
James first Earl of Malmesbury, K.B. 
by Harriet- Mary, second daughter of Sir 
George Amyand, Bart. He was born on 
the 19th Aug. 1778, at St. Petersburgh, 
where his father was then Ambassador. 
He received his education at Eton and at 
Christchurch, Oxford, where the honor- 
ary degree of M.A. was conferred upon 
him in 1798, 

At the general election of 1802, he 
was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Helstone; which seat he 
vacated in May 1804, on accepting the 
office of a Lord of the Admiralty, which 
he retained until the change of ministry in 
Feb. 1806. In Oct. 1804, he was again 
returned to Parliament, as one of the 
members for Horsham, for which borough 
he was the second time a candidate in 
1806. A double return was made, and 
a committee of the House declared his 
Lordship and Lord Palmerston not duly 
elected. At the general election of 
1807, he was chosen for the borough of 
Heytesbury. In 1812 he was not re- 
turned to Parliament, but in 1816 he 
came in again on a vacancy for the 
borough of Wilton, for which he after- 
wards sat in the two following Parlia- 
ments, until his accession to the peerage. 
He was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 
2d Wilts Militiain 1807, and Governor of 
the Isle of Wight about the year 1808. 

On the death of his father, Noy. 21, 
1820, he succeeded to the peerage. His 
Lordship was classed as a member of the 
Conservative party; and he gave his 
vote with the majority against the first 
Reform Bill, which ousted Lord Grey’s 
ministry in May 1832. 

The Earl of Malmesbury married, 
June 17, 1806, Harriet-Susan, daughter 
of Francis Bateman Dashwood, esq. and 
by that lady, who died on the 4th Sept. 
1816, he had issue three sons, who are 
all living: 1. the Right Hon. James- 
Howard now Earl of Malmesbury, and 
late, as Viscount Fitz Harris, M.P. in the 
o— Parliament for Wilton; he was 

rm in 1807, and married in 1830 Lady 
Emma Bennet, only surviving daughter 


of the Earl of Tankerville, but has no 
issue ; 2. the Hon. Edward Alfred John 
‘Harris, Commander R.N. who married 
on the 4th Aug. last, Emma-Wylly, 
youngest daughter of Capt. Chambers, 
of H. ™M. ship Monarch, and grand- 
daughter of the late Rev. C. Chambers, 
Rector of South Kilworth, co. Leic. ; 
3. the Hon. and Rev. Charles Amyand 
Harris, who married in 1837 Katharine- 
Lucia, youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Edward O’Brien, Bart. and has issue 
a son, born in 1838. 





Lavy Witt1am Gorpon, 

Sept. 29. At the Green Park Lodge, 
Piccadilly, aged 80, Frances, widow of 
Lord William Gordon, and aunt of the 
Marquess of Hertford. 

Her ladyship was the second daughter 
and coheiress of Charles ninth and last 
Viscount of Irvine, a representative peer 
of Scotland, by Miss Shepherd. Her 
elder sister was the late Marchioness of 
Hertford. Her three younger sisters 
were married respectively to Hugo Mey- 
nell, esq. who died in 1800; Col. Henry- 
Hervey- Aston, who was killed in a duel 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1798; and 
Sir John Ramsden, Bart. 

The Hon. Frances-Ingram-Shepherd 
was married, March 6, 178], to Lord 
William Gordon, second son of Cosmo- 
George third Duke of Gordon, some 
time Vice-Admiral of Scotland, and 
successively M.P. for the counties of 
Elgin and Seneneme, He was appointed 
Deputy Ranger of St. James’s and Hyde 
Parks, the 13th Feb. 1778; and the of- 
ficial residence, or lodge, in Piccadilly, 
has been occupied by his widow until ber 
death (we presume on lease from Sir 
Augustus D’Este, who is the present 
Deputy Ranger), It will now be pulled 
down, in order to complete the alterations 
in the Green Park, which have been sus- 
pended until her Ladyship’s decease. 

Her Ladyship had a legacy of 10,0002. 
by the will of William fourth and last 
Duke of Queensberry in 1810; another 
of 2000/. being left to Lord William. 

Lord William Gordon died without 
issue, May 1, 1823. 

The whole of her Ladyship’s property 
descends to her nephew, Mr. Hugo Mey- 
nell, of Staffordshire, who takes the name 
of Ingram, to the value of nearly 40,0002. 
perannum, The remains of her Ladyship 
were interred at Whitkirk in Yorkshire, 
on the 20th Oct. on which occasion, pur- 
suant to her will, 10002. was distributed 
to nearly 250 poor families, The memory 
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of this benevolent lady will long be che- 
rished by hundreds of the poor families on 
her extensive property, to whom her 
Ladyship has for years past been a kind 
and considerate patron. 





Ligvt.-Cot. Hon. G. B. Motynevx. 

Aug. 26. At the residence of the 
Dowager Countess of Sefton, in Arling- 
ton-street, after a painful and protracted 
illness, aged 42, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
George Berkeley Molyneux, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 8th Dragoons; next 
brother to the Earl of Sefton. 

He was born on the 26th June 1799, 
the second son of William-Philip second 
Earl of Sefton, by the Hon. Maria- 
Margaretta. Craven, second daughter of 
William sixth Lord Craven. He entered 
the army as Cornet the 3d May, 1815; 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
12th Sept. 1816; to a troop, 11th April, 
1822; to be Major, 28th Sept. 1826, and 
Lieut.-Colonel 3lst Dec. 1827. He 
survived only three months his brother 
the Hon. H. R. Molyneux, Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 60th Foot, who was 
noticed in our Sept. number, p. 317. 

They were both unmarried. 





Sir Henry Epwarpes, Barr. 

Lately. At Buyton, Shropshire, aged 
52, Sir Henry Edwardes, the ninth Ba- 
ronet (1644.5). 

He was born the 8th July, 1798, the 
elder son and heir of the Rev. Sir John 
Thomas Cholmondeley Edwardes, the 
eighth Baronet, and Rector of Frodesley 
in Shropshire, by Frances, daughter of 
John Gask, esq. of Wellclose-square, 
London. He succeeded to the title on 
his father’s death, Feb. 23, 1816. 

He married, June 19, 1828, Louisa- 
Mary-Anne, only daughter of John Tho- 
mas Hope, of Notley, co. Salop, esq. by 
whom he had issue two sons, Henry- 
Hope, who has succeeded to his title, 
born in 1829; and Trevor-Hope, born 
in 1831. 





Sm T. S. M. Srantey, Barz. 

Aug. 20. At Hooton hall, Cheshire, 
Sir Thomas-Stanley- Massey Stanley, the 
ninth Bart. of that place. 

He was the third son of Sir Thomas, 
the seventh Baronet, by Catharine, 
daughter of William Salvin, of Crox- 
dale, co. Durham, esq. He succeeded to 
the title in 1803, on the death of his eldest 
brother, Sir William, then in his minority, 

Sir Thomas married, in 1805, Mary, 
only daughter of Sir Carnaby Haggerston, 
Bart. and sister to the present Sir Tho- 
mas Haggerston. By that lady, who 
suryives him, he had issue four sons and 
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one daughter: 1. Sir William-Thomas 
Stanley-Massey Stanley, who has _suc- 
ceeded to the title; he was born in 1806, 
and was lately M.P. for Pontefract, but 
is unmarried ; 2. Maria- Frances, married 
in 1832 to Sir Richard-Bulkeley- Bulkeley 
Williams, Bart.; 3. Rowland, who has 
taken the name and arms of Errington 
only, in compliance with the testamentary 
injunction of Henry Errington, esq. of 
Red Rice, Hants.; 4. John, who is on 
the eve of marriage with Mad. Theresa- 
Josephine de Talleyrand-Perigord, dau. 
of the Duc de Perigord; and 5. Charles, 
who died at Syra in Greece in 1834, aged 
21 


The funeral of the late Baronet took 
place on the 2nd Sept. when his remains 
were interred in the family vault in Ears- 
ham church, but a short distance from 
Hooton Hall. The Roman Catholic 
service having been first performed in the 
private chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Briggs, 
vicar-apostolic of the Yorkshire district. 
The mournful cort?ge extended nearly a 
quarter of a mile. The mourners were 
the sons and son-in-law of the deceased, 
Mr. Henry Stanley, the Hon. Sir Edward 
Cust, Lieut.-Gen. Glegg, Mr. R. Con- 
greve, Mr. R. Massey, M. Antonio de 
Silva, Mr. Blundell, Mr. C. Johnson, 
Mr. J. Fielding, and several reverend 
gentlemen, 

Sm E. J. Murray McGrecor, Bart. 

June 14. At Barbadoes, aged 56, Sir 
Evan-John Murray McGregor, Bart. 
of Lanric, co. Perth, C.B. and K.C.H. 
Major-General in the army, and Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of the islands of 
Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Grenada, To- 
bago, St. Lucia, and Trinidad. 

This gentleman was descended from 
the lairds of the ancient clan of M‘Gre- 
gor, which, during their proscription by 
the Campbells of Argyle, adopted the 
surname of Murray. Sir John Murray, 
the father of the subject of this memoir, 
was created a Baronet on the 3d July 
1795; and, having married Anne, daughter 
of Roderic M‘Leod, esq. died on the 
29th June 1822, when he was succeeded 
in the title by his only son: who, on the 
6th Dec. 1822, obtained license, under 
the royal sign-manual, together with his 
uncles Col. Alexander and Col. Robert 
Murray, to resume their ancient name of 
Macgregor. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in the 
15th dragoons, 6th Aug. 1803; Cap- 
tain 4th Aug. 1804; Major 103d foot, 
19th April, 1810; Major 8tb dragoons 6th 
June, 1811; Lieut.-Colonel 14th June, 
1812; and Lieut.-Col. 8th drag. 5th Jan. 
1815. He was in 1810 appointed an 
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Assistant- Adjutant-general in Spain and 
Portugal; in 1813, Dep.-Quartermaster- 
gen. in the Kast Indies ; in 1817, Assist.- 
Adjut.-gen. ; and afterwards Dep.-Adj.- 
gen.at Madras. He wasseverely wound- 
ed in the operations of the army under 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Hislop, 27th Feb. 
1818, He was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel in 1825, was Aide-de-camp to 
George IV. and William IV. and at- 
tained the rank of Major-General in 
1837. He was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of Antigua in 183-, 
and subsequently the other islands enu- 
merated above were committed to his 
superintendence. 

Sir Evan McGregor married, 28th 
May 1808, Lady Elizabeth Murray, fourth 
daughter of John fourth and late Duke 
of Atholl, K.T. and by her ladyship, who 
survives him, he had issue a numerous 
family: 1. Sir Jobn-Atholl-Bannatyne 
Murray Macgregor, who has succeeded 
to the title, born 20th Jan. 1810; married 
14th Nov. 1833, Mary-Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir T. Hardy, Bart. ; 
2. Jane-Emma- Maria; 3. Roderick-Dhu- 
Alexander, died young; 4. Louisa-Isa- 
bella, who died in 1830, aged 15; 5. Eli- 
zabeth- Mary-Anne; 6. Evan-John-Wil- 
liam; 7. James Strathallan ; 8, Francis- 
Alexander-Robert ; 9. Ernest. 

Sir Evan M‘Gregor had the following 
honourable augmentations to his arms, 
granted for his eminent services : 

Arms.—Argent, a sword in bend azure, 
hilted and pommelled or, and an oak tree 
eradicated, in bend sinister, proper, in 
dexter chief an antique crown gules; a 
chief (of augmentation) embattled gules, 
thereon issuant from an Eastern crown or, 
a flag-staff in pale, bearing a banner 
argent, flowing to the sinister, and charged 
with three bars gules, 

Crests.—Two brass guns in saltire in 
front of a demi Highlander in posture of 
attack, armed with his broad sword and 
pistols, and with a target, thereon the 
family arms of Macgregor: 2d, a lion’s 
head, crowned with an antique crown, 
proper, issuant (as an augmentation) from 
a mural crown, or, and on an escrole 
above, the words ‘‘ Srioghal Mo Dhream.” 

Supporters.—On the dexter (alluding 
to his descent from the ancient Scotish 
Kings) an unicorn argent, crowned and 
horned or; and on the sinister a deer 
proper, tyned azure. 





Lavy Etiorr Drake. 

Sept. 18. At Nutwell Court, near 
Exeter, Eleanor, the wife of Sir Trayton 
Eliott Drake, Bart. 

This lady, whose loss is deeply de- 
plored, not only by hex afilicted husband 
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and her family, but by all who knew her, 
was the only daughter of James Halford, 
esq. of Laleham, Middlesex. In the 
summer of 1819, she was united to Sir 
Trayton Eliott Drake, the descendant of 
two of England’s greatest men — Sir 
Francis Drake, the hero of the Armada, 
and General Eliott, afterwards Lord 
Heathfield ; and who himself, in early 
life, was engaged in much active service, 
in Sir John Moore’s Regiment, the 52nd, 
and was so severely wounded in the re- 
treat from Burgos, that, to this day, he is 
at times a sufferer from the effects of 
those wounds. Like most of the truly 
brave, this gentleman is no less noted 
for the amiable and affectionate qualities 
of his heart in private life, than for his 
intrepidity and spirit in the discharge of 
his public duties in the field. hose 
amiable qualities were more especially 
called forth in his character as a husband, 
and the happy and most affectionate 
manner in which Sir Trayton and Lady 
Eliott Drake lived together was known 
to all their friends, by whom they were 
universally esteemed and beloved, and 
considered as exemplary for their conjugal 
affection. Never was a large fortune, by 
the goodness of Providence, committed 
to worthier hands, nor more munificently 
and liberally managed. The charities of 
the late Lady Eliott Drake were of the 
most amiable kind. 

She had a cultivated taste both for lite. 
rature and the fine arts ; she sketched well 
from nature, and her fondness for painting 
made her highly appreciate the valuable 
collection of pictures by the old masters, 
which form the gallery of Nutwell Court. 

In her person she was tall and majestic; 
her countenance fair and open, with a 
sweetness of expression that seemed to 
give to all who approached her, an assu- 
rance of the perfect sincerity of her heart ; 
a heart whose kindness, whose goodness 
and affectionate nature, made her the 
delight of all ber friends. Her manners 
were elegant, and her address distin- 
guished by its unaffected ease. Though 
she had lived much in the highest circles 
in London, she preferred the comparative 
quiet and retirement of Nutwell Court. 
Her remains were removed to the ancient 
church of Buckland Monachorum, Devon 

near Buckland Abbey, the seat of the 

rakes); and on Saturday the 25th of 
September, in a manner befitting her 
station, yet without pomp, attended by 
her most afflicted husband, her brothers, 
and several gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, they were consigned to the family 
vault, in which repose the ashes of the 
brave Lord Heathfield. 
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GENERAL GaScoYNE, 

Aug. 26. At his house, 71, South 
Audley-street, of inflammation in his 
bowels, General Isaac Gascoyne, for 
— years Colonel of the 54th 
‘oot. 


He was one of the three sons of 
Bamber Gascoyne, esq. M.P. for Truro, 
and one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
&c. who resided for many years at Bark- 
ing, Essex. He was appointed an Ensign 
in the 20th foot, 8th Feb. 1779; Ensign 
in the Coldstream Guards, in July, 1780; 
Lieut. and Capt. 18th Aug. 1784; Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. 5th Dec. 1792; brevet 
Col. 3rd May,’ 1796; Lieut.-Col. 16th 
foot, 7th June, 1799; Major-Gen. 29th 
April, 1802; Col. 7th West India Reg. 
10th Oct. 1805; Lieut.-Gen. 25th April, 
1808. On the Ist June, 1816, he was 
removed to the Colonelcy of the 54th 
foot; and 12th Aug. 1819, received the 
rank of General. He served with the 
Guards in the campaigns in Flanders, 
and was present in the most material 
actions, e was severely wounded in 
the affair at Lincelles, and subsequently, 
in 1794, whilst commanding the cover- 
ing party in the retreat of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s army from Mouvaix to 
Roubaix; from the effects of which 
wound in his head, he ever after oc- 
casionally suffered. 

He commanded the Coldstream Regi- 
ment in Ireland, during the rebellion of 
1798, and was employed on the staff as 
Major-General in various places, from the 
time of his promotion to that rank, until 
his appointment in 1808, to be Lieutenant- 
General. 

Having a seat at Roby Hall, near 
Liverpool, he became a member of Par- 
liament for that place in 1796; and was 
again returned in 1802, after a consider- 
able opposition, at the conclusion of 
which election he stood at the head of 
the poll. In July 1803, when the Army of 
Reserve Act came under discussion, the 
General rose for the purpose of removing 
the terror of some gentlemen, and con- 
cluded by observing, ‘‘ that, in case of an 
invasion, besides the force of the country 
already on foot, the moment that real 
danger should approach our shore, ora 
foreign foe set foot upon this island, there 
was not a man, within or without these 
walls, that would not fly to arms, scorn- 
ing to avail himself of any plea or ex- 
emption from the defence of his country.” 
Qn 10th Aug. he seconded Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s motion of thanks to the Volunteers, 
“ for the zeal and promptitude with which 
they had associated for the defence of the 
country, in this important and dan- 
gerous crisis,” 
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To General Gascoyne, the officers of 
the British army are indebted for some of 
the advantages they at present enjoy. 
He was always a steady and uniform 
supporter of their interests in Parliament. 
Chiefly to his representation are regiments 
indebted for the allowances made to them 
in lieu of exemption from the duty on wine 
consumed in the messes of regiments. 
He frequently brought before the House 
of Commons, the inadequate pay re- 
ceived by captains and subalterns of the 
army; and never failed urging the policy 
of that increase of pay, to which the gene- 
rous liberality of the Prince Regent soon 
after gave effect. He always success- 
fully opposed the attempts made to limit 
and restrict the pensions paid to widows 
of deceased officers. In 1831, in the 
passing of the Reform Bill, he retired 
from the representation of Liverpool, 
since which he has not sat in Parliament. 

His mortal remains were removed, 
Sept. 2, for interment in a vault in one 
ef the catacombs of the Great Western 
Cemetery in the Harrow Road. The 
procession was particularly plain (accord- 
ing to the General’s last request), and 
consisted only of a hearse drawn by four 
horses, followed by two mourning coaches. 
In the first were the deceased General’s 
two sons, and in the second his two 
nephews. 





Ap. Sir P. CaMmpseELt. 

Aug. 13. At Leamington, Vice-Adm. 
Sir Patrick Campbell, K.C.B. 

The deceased was a most active and 
zealous officer, In July 1800, when incom- 
mand of the Dart sloop of war, and 
serving under Capt. Henry Inman, of 
the Andromeda, in an attempt to destro 
a French squadron lying in Dunkir 
harbour, he carried and brought out La 
Desirée, mounting 40 guns, long 24- 
pounders on the main-deck, and a com- 
plement of 350 men, some of whom were 
on shore. The Dart lost only one man 
slain, and her First Lieutenant and 10 men 
wounded. La Desirée had, it is said, 
nearly 100 killed and wounded, including 
among the former every officer on board, 
except one midshipman. Full particulars 
of this gallant action, which the Earl of 
St. Vincent designated as one of the 
finest instances of gallantry on record, 
will be found in Marshall’s Royal Naval 
Biography, Vol. II. Pt. I. p. 290. Three 
days after this capture, the deceased was 
advanced to post rank in the Ariadne, 
20-gunship. His next appointment was 
to the Doris frigate. On the 12th Jan, 
1805, as the Doris was proceeding to 
Quiberon bay, she struck on the Diamond 
rock, and after three days and nights, 
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Capt. Campbell was obliged to abandon 
her, and accordingly brought her to 
an anchor at the mouth of the Loire. 
A prodigious swell was running, and 
breakers directly astern. Happily the 
wind abated, or all must have perished. 
The men were removed to a schooner 
anda Danish brig which lay near ; after 
which the Doris was set on fire. The 
after-magazine soon blew up, (the fore 
one had been drowned previously,) and 
the ship immediately went down. A few 
days after he was present in a boat when 
Capt. W. H. Jervis was unfortunately 
drowned, in carrying despatches to the 
Brest Fleet. In 1807, he commanded 
L’Unité, a fine frigate, stationed off 
Corfu. In 1808, he captured a French 
xebec of six guns, and three Italian brigs 
of war, each of 16 brass 32 pr.-carronades, 
and measuring about 400 tons. From 
L’ Unité, Captain Campbell removed into 
the Leviathan of 74 guns in the Mediter- 
ranean, On the 29th of April, 1812, 
the boats of that ship attacked a French 
privateer of 14 guns and 80 men, and 
several merchant vessels, at Agay; four 
of the latter were brought out, and the 
privateer carried ; but, having been hauled 
on shore, could not be got off. Eleven 
days after, a detachment of seamen and 
marines of the Leviathan, assisted at the 
capture of 16 merchant vessels with 
cargoes, under the batteries of Languilla. 
June 27 following, the batteries at that 
place were stormed, the guns spiked, their 
carriages rendered useless, and 18 sail of 
vessels destroyed by the Leviathan, and 
three other vessels under Capt. Camp- 
bell’s orders. The principal part of this 
service was performed by the royal 
marines, seven of whom were killed, and 
26 wounded. Capt. Campbell was nomi- 
nated a C.B. in June 1815. 

In July 1830, he was promoted to the 
rank of Rear- Admiral, and in May 1834, 
he was appointed Commander-in.chief 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In 1838, 
he was advanced to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral. 

Vicr-ApM. FELLowsEs. 

Aug. 28. At Mortimer Lodge, near 
Reading, aged 70, Edward Fellowes, esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

Adm. Fellowes was a son of the late 
William Fellowes, of Ramsey Abbey, 
esq. M.P. for Andover, and brother to 
William Henry Fellowes, esq. M.P. for 
co. Huntingdon. He was made a Lieu- 
tenant in 1793, and served in the Phaeton 
in Lord Howe’s action in June 1794, In 
1795 he was promoted to be Commander in 
the Albicore sloop, and he obtained post 
rank in the Tourterelle, of 26 guns, Dec. 
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7, in the same year. He was present at 
the reduction of St. Lucia, and soon after 
that event removed into the Alarm fri- 
gate. On the 23d Nov. 1796 he captured 
the Spanish corvette El Galgo, of 18 
guns, off Granada, which had on board 
specie to the amount of 80,355 dollars. 

In Feb. 1797 the Alarm formed part 
of the squadron under the orders of Rear- 
Adm. Harvey at the conquest of Trini- 
dad; she was subsequently employed on 
the Jamaica station, where Capt. Fellowes 
cruized with very great activity and con. 
siderable success, taking, among other 
prizes, a Spanish brig of war, pierced for 
18 guns, with a cargo of sugar, and the 
Felice schooner of 18 guns and 80 men. 

His next appointment was to the Acas- 
ta, a frigate of the largest class, in which 
he captured the Spanish ship La Juno, of 
8 guns, pierced for 16, laden with cocoa 
and indigo ; an armed polacre, a xebec of 
16 guns, and a number of armed and un- 
armed merchant vessels, laden with coffee, 
sugar, &c. and destroyed La Victoire, 
French privateer, of 10 guns and 60 men, 
under the batteries of Aguader, 

Capt. Fellowes returned to England 
with the homeward-bound trade under 
his protection in Sept. 1801, and con. 
tinued to command the Acasta until the 
following spring. In the summer of 1805 
he was appointed to the Apollo, a new 
frigate, and in 1806 was employed under 
the orders of y W. Sidney Smith, in co- 
operation with the British army on the 
shores of Calabria, Major-Gen. Stuart, 
in his official account of the battle of 
Maida, made the most grateful mention 
of Capt. Fellowes’ ‘solicitude for the 
success of the campaign ; his promptitude 
in sending on shore supplies for the troops ; 
his anxiety to assist the wounded, and 
the tenderness with which he treated 
them.” 

During the second expedition to Egypt, 
Capt. Fellowes commanded the gun- 
boats in the Nile at both the unsuccess- 
ful attacks of Rosetta. He subsequently 
commanded the Conqueror, of 74 guns, 
ou the Mediterranean station, from whence 
he returned to England in 1812, since 
which time his health did not allow bim 
to be in active service. He was advanced 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral, June 4, 
1814, and to that of Vice-Admiral in 
1830. He married the eldest daughter of 
the late R. Benyon, esq. M.P. for Peter- 
borough. 


Cotoner Draper. 
April 22, At the Mauritius, aged 67, 


the Hon. Edward Alured Draper, Esq. 
formerly a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
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army, and latterly Treasurer and Pay- 
master- General of that colony. 

Colonel Draper was born at Werton, 
in Oxfordshire, on the 22nd Oct. 1776. 
He was second cousin to the celebra- 
ted Sir William Draper. At an early 
age he was sent to Eton, where he be- 
came conspicuous for his talents, and 
acquired that pure and classical taste, and 
those attainments, for which in after-life 
he was remarkable. While yet at school 
he was appointed Page of Honour to 
King George the Third, and, during his 
attendance at Court, sueceeded in ac- 
quiring the esteem of all around him, and 
the particular friendship of the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, and the Duke 
of Cumberland. In 1792 he entered the 
army, a commission having been presented 
to him by His Majesty in the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Guards. In that corps he served 
with distinction for several years; ac- 
companied the first unfortunate expedition 
to Holland under the command of the 
Duke of York ; proceeded afterwards to 
Egypt, and was present on the 2lst of 
March, 1801, at the battle of Alexandria, 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby ; upon which 
occasion he received his first promotion, 
together with a gold medal. Upon his 
return to England he was appointed to 
the staff of General Grinfield, and sub- 
sequently, when that officer went to the 
West Indies as Commander-in-chief of 
the Windward Islands, accompanied him 
as Aid-de-camp and Military Secretary. 
He was present at the capture of St. 
Lucia, and brought home the despatch 
announcing that important event, upon 
which occasion he received the unusual 
promotion, for a Lieutenant and Captain 
in the Guards, of a brevet Majority in 
the army; and was moreover presented 
by the King with a gift of five hundred 
pounds sterling. 

Shortly after his arrival in England, 
Colonel Draper, in defence of his friend, 
General Sir Thomas Picton, pnblished 
an ‘* Address to the British Public,” in 
which he broadly taxed the commissioners 
that had been appointed to inquire into 
that officer’s administration of the go- 
vernment of Trinidad, and into certain 
arbitrary and cruel acts imputed to him, 
with direct and wilful perjury in the re- 
port rendered by them of their investiga- 
tion. For that pamphlet Mr. Sullivan, 
one of the commissioners so employed, 
filed a criminal information against Col. 
Draper for libel, He was consequently 
tried; but never perhaps from any ordeal, 
did the character of a man come forth 
more pure and unsullied than did that of 
Col. Draper upon this occasion. Among 
the witnesses who came forward to speak 
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in his behalf, and to testify to his high 
sense of honour and delicacy, and to his 
possession of every qualification that be- 
speaks the gentleman, were their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of York, Cumber- 
land, and Gloucester, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Earl Grosvenor (now the Mar- 
quess of Westminster), and others of the 
first nobility of the land. He was, never- 
theless, sentenced to three months’ im- 

risonment, which he underwent in the 
King’s Bench. No better proof, how- 
ever, can be afforded of the estimation in 
which he was held in the highest quarter, 
than the fact that the first carriage which 
stopped at the gate of the King’s Bench 
prison the day after his incarceration, was 
that of the Prince of Wales, from which 
His Royal Highness, accompanied by Sir 
Herbert Taylor, descended to pay him a 
visit of condolence. 

After his release from confinement, 
Col. Draper proceeded with his regiment 
upon the expedition to Walcheren. Cir- 
cumstances that did him honour, subse- 
quently induced him to negotiate the sale 
of his commission. But no sooner had 
the knowledge of his intention reached 
the court, than His Royal Highnes the 
Prince of Wales, then Prince Regent, 
through his brother the Duke of Cumber- 
land, apprized him that he had affixed his 
signature to his appointment as one of his 
Aide-de-camps, an appointment which 
gave him the rank of a full Colonel in the 
army, earnestly recommending him, if the 
sale of his commission had not been al. 
ready effected, to forego the intention he 
had entertained. The announcement, 
however, came too late ; his commission 
had been already sold. 

In 1813, after having left the army, 
Col. Draper received the appointment of 
Chief Secretary to Government at the 
Island of Bourbon, then a dependency of 
the British Crown. From that island, 
where, during the temporary suspension 
from office of the Governor, Colonel 
Keating, he virtually administered the 
affairs of the colony, he went over to 
Mauritius, and there, during a period of 
upwards of six-and-twenty years, he was 
employed in the civil service. He held in 
succession the important and responsible 
offices of Chief Commissary of Police, 
Acting Colonial Secretary, Acting Col- 
lector of Customs, Civil Engineer and 
Surveyor-General, Registrar of Slaves, 
Collector of Customs, Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrate of Port Louis, and Treasurer and 
Paymaster-General of the colony. In all 
these various capacities he succeeded by 
his urbanity of manner, as well as by the 
strict, conscientious, and impartial dis- 
charge of his duties, to secure the affec- 
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tion and esteem of all those whose affairs 
brought them into contact with him. 

While holding, conjointly, the offices of 
Acting Collector of Customs, Civil En- 
gineer, and Surveyor-General, under the 
arbitrary government of General Hall, the 
firm and independent manner in which he 
exercised his functions called forth the 
displeasure of that governor, who took 
upon himself to suspend him. Upon a 
proper representation of the case, how- 
ever, he was immediately and honourably 
reinstated from home, and General Hall 
was shortly afterwards recalled. 

No further cloud obscured the political 
career of Colonel Draper until the year 
1832, when his noble and chivalrous de- 
fence of the colony cost him the situation 
which he then held of Collector of Cus- 
toms. Sir Charles Colville was then the 
Governor of the Island, and Col. Draper, 
from his official situation, one of the 
members of his Council. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jeremie, whose hostility 
towards the colony bad been openly ac- 
knowledged, to the office of Chief Judge, 
was repudiated by the colony en masse. 
It then became a question in Council as 
to whether Jeremie should be allowed to 
discharge the important duties for which 
he had shewn himself incompetent, or 
whether he should be ordered forthwith 
to return to England. Colonel Draper, 
utterly regardless of himself, and of the 
consequences that might be entailed upon 
him, intrepidly constituted himself the 
champion of the liberties of his fellow- 
colonists, and led the party which acted 
in their defence. By an order from the 
Ministry at home, he was in consequence 
dismissed from his situation. But his 
disgrace was not destined to be of long 
duration. His self-immolation was ad- 
mired and appreciated at a higher source ; 
and, although the observance of official 
rules precluded his restoration to the post 
which had been taken from him, he was 
immediately upon his arrival in England, 
whither he proceeded shortly after his 
dismissal, admitted to a private audience 
by his late Majesty William the Fourth, 
at which he received renewed assurances 
of the King’s friendship and esteem. 

Within a very few days after his inter- 
view with the King, Col. Draper received 
an official intimation that, by the express 
order of his Majesty, he had been placed 
upon the pension list, and would receive 
an allowance of £500 per annum, until a 
situation of sufficient importance became 
vacant at Mauritius, whither he was di- 
rected, at his earliest convenience, to re- 
turn. Upon his second arrival in the 
colony, he held for a brief space of time 
the situation of joint Stipendiary Magis- 
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trate of Port Louis; and upon the death 
of Colonel Ferris, by virtue of the stron 
letters of recommendation which he ha 
brought out with him from England, was 
named his successor in the Treasurership 
and Paymaster-Generalship of the colony, 
a past which he continued to hold up to 
the period of bis decease. No public 
functionary of Mauritius had ever been 
more generally esteemed, from the time 
of its first capture by the British arms, 

In the relations of private life, those 
who had the honour of an intimacy with 
Col. Draper, must long remember him as 
the type of the accomplished scholar and 
the perfect gentleman. Ever distin- 
guished by the amenity of his manner 
and the courtesy of his demeanour, no 
one quitted his society without retaining 
towards him a feeling of affectionate and ~ 
reverential regard. 

In his early life he was particularly 
addicted to field sports. He was one of 
the oldest members of the English Jockey 
Club, and, preserving the predilections of 
his juvenile years, he became the Father 
of the Turf at Mauritius. To him the 
island was principally indebted for the 
establishment and continuation of its 
races. Himself an excellent horseman, 
he delighted in the stir and excitement to 
which those annual meetings gave rise, 
importing from England as well as the 
Cape, at a great expense, horses of a su- 
perior breed, which, until of late years, he 
himself ordinarily rode. 

In 1822 he espoused Madlle. Krivell, a 
lady born in the colony, by whom he had 
five children, two of whom only have out- 
lived him ; a son of about twelve years of 
age, and a daughter, who a few months 
ago was married to Captain Brooke, of 
Her Majesty’s 12th Regiment of Foot, 
second son of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. 





Tue Dean or ArMacH. 

Aug. 19. At Lawson’s Hotel, Rue 
St. Honoré, Paris, the Very Reverend 
James Edward Jackson, M.A. Dean and 
Rector of Armagh. 

The late Dean was the eldest and only 
surviving son of Mr. Joseph Jackson of 
Hatton Garden in the City of London, 
a younger member of a family of that 
name, for many years settled at Fairburn 
and Doncaster in the county of York. 
He received his early education at the 
Grammar School of Doncaster, and at 
a private establishment near London. 
Being originally intended for the pro- 
fession of the Law, he was placed at the 
age of fifteen, in the office of Messrs. 
Wightman and Impey of the Inner 
Temple: but finding the occupation dis- 
tasteful, he renounced * + the end of the 
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third year, and was matriculated at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, December 9, 
1797. Heafterwards removed to Queen’s 
College in the same haga upon 
being chosen toa scholarship on Michel’s 
Foundation. He was ordained Deacon 
at Bishopthorpe by the Archbishop of 
York, Oct. 18, 1801, as Assistant Curate 
to the late Rev. John Lowe in the 
Chapel of Wentworth. In 1802, as 
Bachelor of Arts, he obtained the 
chancellor’s prize at Oxford for the 
English Essay: the subject of his com- 
osition being ** On the Character and 
loctrines of Socrates.” 

Of high standing in the estimation of 
his college, and in the fair prospect of 
future university distinction, his views 
were suddenly interrupted by an unlooked 
for misfortune. Having occasion to visit 
Antwerp on some affair of private busi- 
ness, soon after the opening of the 
Continent to English travellers by the 
Peace of Amiens, he was induced to 
continue his journey to Paris. Whilst 
on the road thither, in company with a 
relative, the decree of Napoleon for the 
detention of the English was announced. 
Mr. Jackson was ordered to Verdun; 
whence he was subsequently removed to 
Valenciennes. The time of his exile 
was passed in the duties of his profession. 
He officiated ‘as chaplain in the fortress, 
and was chiefly instrumental in the es- 
tablishment and management of a school 
for the benefit of the children of his 
fellow sufferers. At the expiration of 
four years, with better fortune than befel 
the great majority of his countrymen, 
his captivity was permitted to terminate, 
and through the interference of a power- 
ful friend, he procured his release early 
in the year 1807. 

His first professional employment after 
his return, was at Curzon Chapel, May 
Fair, London, where he officiated as 


‘Assistant Minister to Dr. Coombe. At 


this time he published a Sermon, 
preached on a general fast-day at Trinit 
Chapel, Conduit Street, and entitled, 
“© The Doctrine of God’s Moral Govern- 
ment of Nations, vindicated from the 
objections peculiar to it.” 

Soon after his marriage with his cousin 
Lydia, the daughter of Thomas Jackson 
of Tullydowey, in the county of Tyrone, 
esq. he removed to Yorkshire, where he 
held the curacy of Tankersley near 
Wentworth until January 1810. In July 
following, he graduated as Master of 
Arts at Oxford, and having for a short 
time resumed the duty of Curzon Chapel, 
he quitted England in the year 1811, 
and attached himself to the Irish Church, 
In 1816 he became permanently con- 
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nected with the Diocese of Armagh, 
upon his appointment by Lord Lifford, 
to the perpetual curacy of Grange, a 
district of the parish of Armagh, of 
which his lordship was at that time - 


ector. 

In 1822, Mr. Jackson appeared as an 
author under the following circumstances, 
The late Primate Stuart, with a great 
proportion of the Episcopal Bench, and 
a large number of the beneficed clergy of 
Ireland, having seen cause to be dis- 
satisfied with the practice, and to question 
the motives, of the Hibernian Bible 
Society, had withdrawn their support 
from that institution. Their withdrawal 
having been animadverted upon by much 
uncharitable censure, Mr. Jackson under- 
took the defence of the proceeding to 
which he had been a party. His pamphlet, 
published by Milliken, Dublin, 1822, 
(8vo. pp. 195,) was entitled, ‘‘ Reasons 
for withdrawing from the Hibernian Bible 
Society, founded on the public documents 
of that institution.” It is written in an 
able and polished style, and exhibits the 
author’s views ofthe enthusiastic character 
and pernicious tendencies of this associa- 
tion, which he, and those who thought 
with him, had ceased to support. An 
anonymous letter having been soon after- 
wards addressed to him through the 
public press, charging him with misre- 
presentations as a writer, and accompanied 
by accusations of a graver kind, Mr. 
Jackson replied by a second pamphlet, 
entitled, “A Vindication of the Reasons 
&c.” also published in Dublin, 1823, 
8vo. pp. 217. His opponent’s letter, 
which had provoked this vindication, was 
subsequently withdrawn, 

In 1823, Mr. Jackson was preferred 
by his Grace the present Lord Primate of 
the Irish Church, to the vicarage of the 
united parish of Ardee, in the county of 
Louth. In 1825, he gave another work 
to the press, upon the great controversial 
points of theology, which divide the 
Opinions and so materially affect the 
political peace of the Irish people. The 
title of this book, (published in 8vo. 
pages 383) is, “‘ The two main questions 
in controversy between the churches of 
England and Rome, stated and discussed, 
with reference to Dr. Doyle’s assertion 
of the practicability of a re-union, and in 
reply to the most important parts of Dr. 
Milner’s ‘ End of Religious Controversy,’ 
and J. K. L.’s seventh Letter on the 
State of Ireland.” This volume is re- 
viewed in the British Critic and Theo- 
logical Quarterly Review for 1826. 

Mr. Jackson resigned Ardee in May 
1826, upon being presented by the 
Primate, to the rectory of Tynan, with 
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a prebend in the Cathedral of Armagh. 
In September 1830, upon the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Viscount 
Lifford, he was appointed by the Crown 
- the recommendation of the then Lord 

ieutenant, his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland), to the Deanery of 
Armagh; and at the same time he was 
collated to the rectory by his Grace the 
Lord Primate. As Dean of Armagh he 
devoted his abilities with great earnest- 
ness and industry to the duties of his 
profession, and being called by the op- 
portunity of his station to assist in the 
consideration of the ecclesiastical affairs 
of Ireland, it is not too much to say that 
he proved himself an able and a faithful 
counsellor, 

His death took place at Paris. Having 
gone to London for medical advice, he 
was recommended to take a little tour, 
for which purpose he had crossed over to 
France. On the fifth day after his 
arrival at Paris, without having previously 
shown any unusual symptoms, he was 
seized at an early hour with sudden ill- 
ness ; and before medical aid could arrive, 
had expired. The breaking of a large 
blood-vessel caused instantaneous death. 

At the Triennial Visitation held at the 
Cathedral Church of Armagh, on 22d 
September, his Grace the Lord Primate, 
before entering upon the subject of his 
charge, was pleased to call the attention 
of the assembled clergy, to the loss which 
his diocese had sustained, and in language, 
no less honourable than just, pronounced, 
with much emotion, the sentiments of his 
personal regret, 

The Dean was in the 64th year of his 
age. He was twice married, and has 
left a numerous family. His remains 
were removed to London, and were in- 
terred in a family vault in the church of 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 

Davip Pennant, Esa. 

June 25. At Downing, Flintshire, 
aged 78, David Pennant, esq. of Downton 
and Bychton. 

He was born on the 8th Nov. 1763, 
the second but eldest surviving son of 
Thomas Pennant, esq. D.C.L. and 
F.R.S. the celebrated naturalist and 
tourist, by his first wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of James Falconer, esq. of 
Chester. 

He succeeded his father in his property 
in 1798, and in the following year served 
the office of High Sheriff of Flintshire. 

Mr. Pennant married, Dec. 12, 1793, 
Louisa, second daughter of Sir Henry 
Peyton, Bart. sister to the present Sir 
Henry Peyton, and niece to John Earl 
of Stradbroke, by whom he had issue one 
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son, David, who died before him in Feb. 
1835, having married first in 1822, Lady 
Caroline Spencer-Churchill, only sister 
of the present Duke of Marlborough, by 
whom he had a daughter, who is deceased ; 
and secondly, in 1827, Lady Emma 
Brudenell, sister to the present Earl of 
Cardigan, who survives him, with an only 
daughter, Louisa. 

We believe Mrs. Pennant, sen. also 
survives her husband. 

James Briar, Ese. 

Sept. 9. In Portman-square, James 
Blair, esq. of Penninghame, co. Wig- 
town, late M. P. for that county. 

He was descended from an old Perth- 
shire family. In the parliament of 1820, 
he sat for the borough of Aldborough in 
Suffolk ; and in that of 1826 for Mine- 
head. At the general election of 1835, 
he was a candidate for the county of 
Wigtown, in opposition to the former 
member, Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. 
The poll terminated as follows : 


Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. 340 
James Blair, esq. . ° 228 


John Douglas, esq. ° 
It is remarkable, that all these gentle- 
men professed Tory politics. In 1837, 
Sir Andrew Agnew retired; and Mr. 
Blair was successful in opposition to 
another Conservative, Mr. Murray. 
James Blair, esq. ° 362 
Alexander Murray, esq. 314 
Mr. Blair married, Dec. 27, 1815, 
Elizabeth-Catharine, youngest daughter 
of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Edward Stop- 
ford, great-uncle to the present Earl of 
Courtown. 





Rosert Downie, Ese. 

Sept. 10. At Appin House, near 
Glasgow, aged 70, Robert Downie, esq. 
of Appin. Mr. Downie passed the 
eatlier part of his manhood in Bengal, 
where, by his intelligence and diligence 
in business, he acquired an ample fortune. 
Not long after his return to his native 
country, he was returned to parliament 
in 1820, for the Stirling district of 
burghs, in which town he had been 
educated ; and he was re-chosen at the 
general election of 1826, but not in 
1830. Though he did not speak often in 
the house, his business habits and general 
knowledge of the affairs of the country 
rendered him an efficient and useful 
member. 

Joun Hoimes, Esa. F.S.A. 

May 25. At his residence in East 
Retford, in his 84th year, John Holmes, 
esq. F.S.A. 

Mr. Holmes was born at Rampton, 
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near Retford, and was the second son of 
the Rey. John Holmes, M.A. formerly a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and for 24 years Vicar Choral of the col- 
legiate church of Southwell. After being 
articled to an attorney, Mr. Holmes set- 
tled early in life at East Retford, and at 





his decease was nearly its oldest inhabi-. 


tant. In the course of a few years he 
rose to the summit of his profession, 
being generally known and appreciated as 
a highly upright and conscientious man, 
and an eminent solicitor and conveyancer. 
For a great number of years he was Co- 
roner of the northern division of Notting- 
hamshire, from which office he retired some 
time back, on account of his advanced age. 
Notwithstanding the arduous nature of his 
multifarious duties, and the strict atten- 
tion with which he applied himself to the 
practice of his profession, Mr. Holmes 
became, by degrees, the proprietor of a 
most excellent and valuable library,—per- 
haps the most extensive in the possession 
of any private individual in the county of 
Nottingham. Among them were several 
curious volumes of the old printers, to- 
gether with a collection of bibles rarely 
to be excelled. His attention, however, 
was not altogether directed to the attain- 
ment of a quantity of books, but to their 
value and rarity. He compiled a descrip- 
tive catalogue of his library, and it was 
privately printed, in four octavo volumes 
and two supplemental parts; containing, 
besides, biographical notices of authors 
and printers, altogether displaying consi- 
derable research. ‘The first volume of 
this interesting work was finished in 
the year 1828, when its author was up- 
wards of seventy years of age, and was 
dedicated to the Venerable and Reverend 
John Eyre, M.A. Rector of Babworth, 
and Archdeacon of Nottingham. The 
second was printed in 1830, and was 
dedicated to his friend Sir Thomas Gery 
Cullum, Bart. of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
The third, printed in 1832, was dedi- 
cated to his affectionate friend, Seth 
William Stevenson, esq. F.S.A. the then 
mayor of Norwich; and the fourth, pub- 
lished in 1834 (with a portrait), and dedi- 
cated to his faithful brother antiquary, 
Thomas Amyot, esq. F.R.S. Treas. 
S.A. In 1837 a supplemental part was 
added, dedicated to John Maude, esq. 
of Moor house, near Wakefield; and in 
1840 a second supplemental part was is- 
sued from the press, dedicated ‘to his 
kind friend and liberal patroness, Miss 
Frances Mary Richardson Currer, of 
Eshton hall, in the county of York.” 

His library, together with his collection 
of ancient carvings, pictures and engrav- 
ings, and old china, bas been sold by Mr. 
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S. Leigh Sotheby, at the Town-ball in 
East Retford, on the 18th October, and 
eight following days. 

For the last twelve years of his life, 
Mr. Holmes was one of the magistrates 
of his native county. He was an upright 
and conscientious member of the Estab- 
lished Church, towards which he enter- 
tained an ardent and sincere attachment ; 
and though his devotedness to literature 
was ardent in the extreme, yet he did not 
neglect those duties of a higher and more 
important nature, to which he has well 
alluded in the preface to the third volume 
of his catalogue, in the following words.: 
“ Had I more books, I should most prob- 
ably amuse some of my remaining hours 
with their contents: yet it is doubtless 
better for me that those hours should be 
passed more profitably, in preparation for 
my great change. have already, by 
God’s goodness, lived beyond the appoint. 
ed age of man, and, in the sublime lan- 
guage of holy Job—‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
in the latter day upon the earth.’” 

Beloved and lamented by his family and 
connexions, the memory of this intelligent 
and venerable character will long be che- 
rished in a wide circle of personal and of 
literary friends, to whom his private worth 
and intellectual attainments had equally 
endeared him. 

Mr. Holmes had been twice married, 
but was a widower at the period of his 
decease. By the first union he had three 
children, viz. two daughters, whom he 
survived ; and an only son, G. K. Holmes, 
esq. solicitor, of East Retford. 





Tue Rev. Witiiam Gunn, B.D. 
April 11. At Smallburgh, Norfolk, in 
his 92d year, the Rev. William Gunn, 
B.D. Rector of Sloley, Norfolk, and 
Vicar of Gorleston, Suffolk. 
Mr. Gunn was a member of Caius 
college, Cambridge, where the degree of 


- B.D. was conferred upon him in 1795. 


He was presented to the rectory of Sloley 
in 1784 by the Earl of Orford, and in 
1786, by Dr. Bagot, then Bishop of Nor- 
wich, to the consolidated livings of Barton 
and Irstead. The latter he resigned in 
1832, upon receiving the vicarage of Gor- 
leston, Suffolk, from Mrs. Browne, the 
widow of Dr. Browne, formerly Master 
of Christ College, Cambridge, the previous 
incumbent. 

Mr. Gunn was a gentleman of the most 
polished taste in the fine arts, and few 
possessed a more classical knowledge or 
a more exact judgment in matters con- 
nected with them, as his several publica- 
tions have evinced. The principal of these 
were— 
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An Inquiry into the Origin and Influ- 
ence of Gothic Architecture. 1819. 8vo. 

The Historia Brittonum, commonly as- 
cribed to Nennius, from a MS, lately dis- 
covered inthe Vatican Library. Withan 
English version, fac-similes of the original, 
notes, and illustrations. 1819. 8vo. 

Cartonensia ; or, an historical and cri- 
tical account of the Tapestries in the 
Vatican. 1831. 8vo.; a second edition 
of which appeared the following year. 

Mr. Gunn had completed his 91st year 
four days before his death, which took 
place after an illness of a very few hours. 
He preserved his faculties to the last, and 
few men have been more sincerely re- 
gretted. 


Rev. S. E. Hoprxtyson, B.D. 

July 17. At Morton, near Bourn, 
Lincolnshire, aged 87, the Rev. Samuel 
Edmond Hopkinson, B.D. Vicar of 
Morton with Hacconby, and a magistrate 
for the parts of Kesteven and the liberty 
of Peterborough. 

Mr. Hopkinson was born on_ the 
20th Aug. 1754 at Sutton near Wans- 
ford in Northamptonshire, where his 
father the Rev. William Hopkinson, es- 
teemed for his piety and learning, then 
resided on a considerable leasehold estate 
held by his family under the cathedral 
church of Peterborough, of which he was 
a Minor Canon, holding the united 
curacies of Sutton and Upton, until his 
death in 1788. The subject of our 
present notice was first placed at the 
Grammar School of Peterborough Ca- 
thedral, of which the Rev. Thos. Marsham 
was the master, and afterwards at Up- 
pingham and Stamford Grammar Schools, 
under the Rev. H. Knapp, a master of 
considerable classical attainments, In 
1773 he was entered in at Clare-hall, 
Cambridge; where, by a course of great 
regularity, and undeviating diligence, he 
obtained the first fellowship of six others, 
admitted in the same year. He married 
in May 1782, Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Mr. John Portington of Northampton, 
She died in Sept. 1838. 

He was ordained to the curacy of Islip 
in Northamptonshire, where he resided 
for four years ; after which, in the year 
of 1786, he came to London, where he 
was for three months curate to his re- 
lative the Rev. Thomas Cockayne, Rector 
of Rotherhithe, and afterwards, for six 
years, was curate and lecturer of Christ- 
church Surrey, Concurrently with the 
latter appointment, he received, by the 
patronage of Earl FitzWilliam, the 
rectory of Etton in Northamptonshire. 
In 1792 he went to reside at Peter- 
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borough, in order to undertake the care 
of his parish, and to attend to the educa- 
tion of his children. In 1795, he was 
collated by Dr. Pretyman, Bishop of 
Lincoln, to the united vicarage of Morton 
and Hacconby, and removed to Morton, 
(which is within thirteen miles of Etton,) 
and rebuilt the parsonage there. In 
1828, after having held Etton rectory for 
forty-two years, he resigned it, and Earl 
FitzWilliam kindly presented it to his 


son. 

In 1834, Mr. H. was presented by his 
eldest son to the vicarage of Thorpe St. 
Peter near Wainfleet, and, in consequence 
of an attack of paralysis, he resigned the 
same in ]838. 

As a parish priest, Mr. Hopkinson was 
ever assiduous in his duty, courteous to 
all, promoting industry and all useful 
works of improvement, and constantly 
attentive tothe poor. Every Sunday two 
poor men in rotation through the parish, 
dined at the vicarage. He was firm in 
the faith and principles of the Church of 
England, and a strict adherent to her 
forms; but ever mild, liberal, and tole- 
rant. He reaped the fruits of such 
conduct in an united congregation, for, 
in a population of nearly 1500, dissent 
was unknown. In truth it may be said, 
that he loved his flock from his heart, 
and that their feelings were reciprocal. 
He was also an active magistrate for about 
thirty years, and by his exertions cun- 
tributed much to the suppression of vice 
and disorder. For his personal activity, 
he was very remarkable ; he enjoyed the 
sports of the field, and to this circum- 
stance, united to his abstemiousness and 
early rising, may be-attributed his length 
of days, and his vigorous and happy old 
age. 

Mr. Hopkinson was attached to litera- 
ture, and oecasionally ventured to appear 
in the character of anauthor. The follow- 
ing are the titles of his publications : 

“ Two Discourses preached in the 
Asylum for Female Orphans, March 8, 
1789.” 4to. 

Prayers, Directions, &c. for a Sunday 
School, 1794. Anenlarged edition, with 
Reflections on various subjects, addressed 
to his patron the Bishop of Lincoln. 1813. 

‘¢ A Sermon preached at the Visitation 
held at Grantham, May 14, 1798.” 

‘¢ Causes of the Scarcity investigated,” 
and ‘* An Account of the most striking 
variations in the weather from October 
1798 to September 1800. To which is 
prefixed ‘‘ the Price of Wheat every year 
from 1610 to the present era. 8vo. 1800.” 

A correspondence with Sir Joseph 
Banks on the Toad. 1808. 
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Essays, Religious, Moral and Practical. 
1825. (Reviewed in Gent. Mag. xcv1. 
i, 249.) 

Mr. Hopkinson has left two daughters, 
Ann and Elizabeth, unmarried ; and two 
sons, William Hopkinson, esq. solicitor, 
of Stamford; and the Rev. John Hop- 
kinson, M.A. Rector of Etton, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the late Earl Fitz- 
William, (whose Funeral Sermon he 

reached at Marholm,—printed at Peter- 
rough in 1833) and also Rector of 
Alwalton, Hunts, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1833 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Peterborough, of which Cathedral he 
was Precentor. 





Tue Rev. 8. H. Cassan, F.S.A. 

July 19. Of apoplexy, in his 51st year, 
the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Bruton and Wyke 
Champflower, Somerset, and Chaplain to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam. 
bridge and to the Earl of Caledon; F.S.A. 

r. Cassan was born at Calcutta, Oct. 
27,.1789, the only son of Stephen Cassan, 
esq. barrister-at-law, by Sarah, daughter 
of Captain Charles Mears, of the Egmont 
East Indiaman. He received the name 
of Hyde from his godfather, the Hon. 
John Hyde, one of the Justices of Ben- 
gal, whilst his father was High Sheriff. 

He entered as a gentleman commoner 
of Magdalen hall, Oxford, the 30th a 
1811, and as a student of the Middle 
Temple on the 24th Oct. following. He 
took the degree of B.A. 14th Jan. 1815; 
proceeded M.A. 22d Jan. 1818; was or- 
dained deacon 26th March, 1815, and 
priest on the 24th March, 1816. 

In 1820 Mr. Cassan was Curate of 
Frome, where he contracted a stolen mar- 
riage with Fanny, third daughter of a 
former Vicar of that parish, the Rev. 
William Ireland, M.A. (who died in 
1813) and niece to Thomas Everett, esq. 
of Biddesden House, M.P. for Ludgar- 
shall. ‘This occasioned much unhappiness 
to various parties, and the circumstances 
were brought before the public by legal 
discussion. There are two pamphlets, 
both printed at Bath in 1821, one a Re- 

rt of the Trial, Cassan v. Ireland, for 

famation ; and the other, by Mr. Cas. 
san, entitled, ‘‘ Who wrote the Letters? 
or, a Statement of Facts connected with 
the Trial of Cassan v. Ireland.” By Mrs. 
Cassan, who survives him, he had a very 
numerous family. 

He afterwards was for several years 
Curate of Mere in Wiltshire ; where his 
literary inclinations received the kind en- 
couragement of Sir Richard Hoare, of 
Stourhead, by the use of whose library he 
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materially benefited, and who in 183) 
presented him to the living of Bruton 
with Wyke Champflower, of the annual 
value of 138i. 

In 1824 Mr. Cassan published a bio- 
graphical work, entitled, 

Lives and Memoirs of the Bishops of 
Sherborne and Salisbury, from the year 
705 to 1824, Svo. 1824. 

This work was followed by— 

The Lives of the Bishops of Win- 
chester, from Birinus, the first Bishop of 
the West Saxons, to the present time. 
1827. 2 vols. 8vo.—To this collection is 
prefixed a reprint of Gale’s History and 
Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Winchester. 

The Lives of the Bishops of Bath 
and Wells, from the earliest to the pre- 
sent period. 1829. 2 vols. Svo. 

He also published a volume of Sermons, 
in 1829, and a pamphlet against the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

As a biographer, Mr. Cassan shewed 
himself scarcely worthy of the name. Not 
merely was he deficient in the power of 
original writing, but he even wanted the 
more humble tact of arranging the mate- 
rials accumulated by former authors, and 
discriminating between their correct and 
inaccurate statements. His biographical 
works form the most extraordinary ex- 
amples of unnecessary quotations, endless 
repetitions, and the impartial juxtaposition 
of obvious errors with evident facts, 
merely because they had once before been 
in print, that we have ever chanced to 
meet with. Of original documentary 
materials he acquired few or none; but 
his “memoirs” are generally formed of 
extracts from such printed authors as were 
within his reach, either at his own resi- 
dence or in the library at Stourhead. 

His object of making books, in order to 
meet a body of subscribers previously col- 
lected, was certainly thus accomplished ; 
still it must have been more from want of 
skill, than want of matter, on such a 
subject, that such extraordinary jumbles 
of shreds and patches were put together. 

Mr. Cassan’s forte was genealogy,— 
that is, the genealogy of his own family 
and connexions. We find a communica- 
tion of this kind to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine at so early a period in his life 
as the year 1806; and he never after- 
wards relinquished this favourite pursuit. 
Of various genealogical memoirs con- 
tributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
on the occasion of deaths among his 
family connexions, we are able to specify 
a few. 

1806, Capt, John Cassan, yol, Ixxvi. 
Pp. 781, 
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1810. Richard Cassan, esq.vol. Ixxx. 
ii. 668 and vol. Ixxxi. 1. 185. 

1814. Mrs. Seymour, widow of A. C. 
Seymour, esq. of Drogheda, and daughter 
of Matthew Cassan, esq. vol. Ixxxiv. ii. 
301. 

1830. Mary, widow of the Rt. Hon. 
Col. Richard FitzGerald; vol.c. i. 182. 

— Rev. Joseph Cassan ; ibid. p. 568. 

— William Everett, esq. vol. c. ii. 87. 

Mr. Cassan contributed to Burke’s 
*¢ Commoners,”’ or ‘‘ Landed Gentry,” a 
memoir of the family of Cassan, which is 
printed in vol. 1. of that work. 

To the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, Extracts from the parish 
register of Seton, co. Rutland, relative to 
the family of Sheffield, in vol. I.; and 
the pedigree of Sheffield continued, to its 
junction with that of Cassan, in vol. IV. 

He incurred considerable expense on 
several occasions in printing privately the 
pedigree of his own family ; sometimes 
showing his relationship to certain 
members of the peerage, or his descent 
(in common with so large a proportion of 
the English gentry), from King Edward 
the Third. These were sent round in 
search of church patronage, but we never 
heard that they obtained any thing more 
substantial than his chaplaincies to the 
Duke of Cambridge and the Earl of 
Caledon. 

At length, about two years ago, his 
mind gave way under the pressure of dis- 
ease and pecuniary embarrassment, and 
he was obliged to be removed from the 
service of his benefice. 

Mr. Cassan was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Jan. 8, 1829. 
There is a portrait of him dated the same 
year, lithographed by Day and Haghe. 
He communicated a view of his church 
and parsonage at Bruton, to one of the 
early numbers of the British Magazine. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aged 46, the Rev. J. Bunting, late of 
Yelding, Bedfordshire, and brother to the 
Rev. E.<L. Bunting, Rector of that pa- 
rish, He was formerly of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1817. 

At Templemore, the Rev. Richard 
Forsayeth, Rector of Kilfithmore, in the 
diocese of Cashel. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Richard Foster, 
for 33 years Perp. Curate of Hunslet, in 
the parish of Leeds. He was of Catha- 
pod hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1793, M.A. 
1806. 

Aged 52, the Rev. William L. Jones, 
M.A. Rector of Lianddemiolen and 
Lianegan, Carnarvonshire, and Chaplain 
to the Earl of Uxbridge. 

The Rev. Peter L, Langley, M.A. 


Vicar of Ballymore Eustace, in the dio- 
cese of Dublin. 

The Rev. George Madder, D.C.L. 
Precentor of Emly, and Kector of Bally- 
brood, co. Limerick, in the patronage of 
the Bishop of Cashel. He was appointed 
Precentor of Emly in 1814. 

The Rev. Montague L. Short, Chap- 
lain of St. Patrick’s cathedral, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

At Forfar, aged 72, the Rev. John 
Skinner, of the Episcopal Church, son of 
the late Bishop Skinner, primus of the 
Church of Scotland. 

July 19. At Jerusalem, aged 26, the 
Rev. Robert Jewell Oliver, formerly of 
Pemb. coll. Oxford, Chaplain of Her 
Majesty’s ship Rodney, son of R. M. 
Oliver, esq. navy agent, Devonport. His 
body was interred at Sarfend, near Sidon. 
He has left a widow, and an infant child, 
whom he never saw. 

July ... Atthe rectory, St. George’s, 
Barbadoes, the Rev. William Pinder, son 
of the late Hon. William Pinder, Chief 
Judge of the Island. 

Aug. 16. Aged 72, the Rev. Charles 
Johnson, Vicar of South Brent, and of 
Berrow, co. Somerset, and a Prebendary 
of Wells; and formerly Chaplain to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. He 
was presented to Berrow in 1792 by the 
Archdeacon of Wells, and to South Brent 
by the same patron; and collated to the 
prebend of White Lockington in 1816. 

Aug. 17. Aged 75, the Rev. John 
Cleathing, for fifty years Vicar of Thorpe 
Arnold with Brentingby, Leicestershire. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1788, M.A. 1791, and was pre- 
sented to his living in the latter year by 
the Duke of Rutland. 

Aug. 19. At the Belle Sauvage, Lud- 
gate hill, aged 68, the Rev. William Rush 
Cobbold, Rector of Selborne, Hants. He 
was of Magdalene college, Oxford, M.A. 
1797, B.D. 1805; and was presented to 
the rectory of Selborne in 1813 by that 
Society. The death of this gentleman 
was occasioned by his being knocked 
down, six days before, by the Oxford mail 
cart at the end of Ludgate hill. Being a 
very corpulent man, it was two days be- 
fore it was discovered that his ribs were 
broken, A coroner’s jury returned a ver- 
dict of accidental death, accompanied by 
a censure on the surgeon, who had not 
paid the case sufficient attention. 

Aug. 20. Aged 48, the Rev. Join 
Lony, 20 years Perpetual Curate of Win- 
i in the parish of Kendal, Westmor- 

and. 

4ug. 21. At Limerick, the Rev. Join 
Duddell, M.A. Rector of St. Munchin’s in 
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that city, and a Prebendary of the cathe- 
dral. He was formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Pembroke college, Oxford, where he 
proceeded M.A. in 1789. He held for 
some time the vicarage of Westbury, 
Bucks, and resigned it in 1797 on obtain- 
ing his preferment in Ireland. He was 
brother-in-law to D. Stockford, esq. of 
Cowley, near Oxford. 

Auy. 22. At Bridstow, Herefordshire, 
aged 77, the Rev. Love Robertson, Vicar 
of Bridstow, Sellack, and Capel, and a 
Prebendary of Hereford. He was of 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1786, 
M.A. 1789; was collated to the prebend 
of Moreton and Whaddon in 1804 by 
Bp. Cornewall ; to the vicarage of Brid- 
stow in 1808 ; and presented to Sellack 
with Capel, in 1831 by the Dean and 
Chapter. 

Aug. 24. In his 60th year, the Rev. 
John Wilson, Vicar of Mitton, York- 
shire, to which he was instituted in 1814, 

Aug. 27. At Edinburgh, aged 66, the 
Rev. Charles Maitland Babington, Rec- 
tor of Peterstow, near Ross, Hereford- 
shire. He was a brother of Dr. Babing- 
ton the eminent London physician. He 
was of Balliol college, Oxford, M.A. 
1800; and was presented to his living 
in 1819 by Guy’s Hospital. 

Aug. 29. At Drewsteignton, Devon- 
shire, aged 36, the Rev. John Pitts, late 
Curate of Street, Somerset. 

Aug. 31. At Finchingfield, Essex, 
aged 72, the Rev. James Westerman, for 
16 years Curate, and 30 years Vicar of 
that place. He was formerly Fellow of 
Magdalene college, Cainbridge, B.A.1791, 
as 12th Junior Optime, M. A. 1795. 

Sept. 1. Aged 84, the Rev. T’homas 

Horncastle Marshall, Vicar of Pontefract, 
Yorkshire. He was formerly Fellow of 
Clarehall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1780; M.A. 1783; and he was 
presented to Pontefract in 1809 by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
*  Sept.2. In his 80th year, the Rey. 
John White, Vicar of Exminster, De- 
yonshire, to which he was presented in 
1805 by the Governors of Crediton 
school, 

Sept. 3. Aged 76, the Rev. John 
Welchman Wynne, Perpetual Curate of 
Plaxtol, Kent, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1821 by the Rev. George 
‘Moore, Rector of Wrotham. He was of 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1790. 

Sept.5. Aged 40, the Rev. William 
Sturgeon, Assistant Curate of St. George’s 
church, Leeds, 

Sept.6. At West Heath, Erith, Kent, 
aged 50, the Rev. George Preston, M.A., 


for twenty-three years usher and under- 
master of Westminster School. 

Sept. 13. Aged 70, the Rev. Robert 
Boyle, M.A, of Handsworth. 

At his residence, in co. Tyrone, in his 
85th year, the Very Rev. Robert Bur- 
rowes, D.D. Dean of Cork, and formerly 
a Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin. 

Sept. 18. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
William Nettleship, Rector of Churchill, 
near Kidder, Worc. and of Irby, co. Linc. 
He was of Worcester college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1787; was presented to Churchill 
in 1811 by Lord Lyttelton, and to Irby 
in 1814 by Lord Yarborough, 

Sept. 19. Aged 81, the Rev. Robert 
Farington, D.D. Rector of St. George’s 
in the East, London. He was of Bra- 
zenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1784, B. 
and D.D. 1803, and was presented to his 
living by that society in the latter year. ~ 

Sept. 24. At Oswestry, the Rev. 
John Sheil, for thirty years Perpetual 
Curate of Cannock, Staffordshire, in the 

atronage of the Dean and Chapter of 
ichfield. 

Sept. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 76, 
the Rev. John Law Willis, B.C.L. late 
of Clifton. ‘He was of Christ church, 
Oxford, and took the degree ef B.C.L. 
in 1792. 

In Portland-road, London, aged 55, 
the Rev. William Nickson, M.A. late of 
Brazenose college, Oxford; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Dowager 
Countess of Errol. He had been many 
years Curate of West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, and on his leaving was presented 
by the inhabitants with the sum of £400; 
and subsequently, on his leaving Farnham 
Royal, in Buckinghamshire, where he 
officiated for eighteen months, he was 
presented by the parishioners with a hand- 
some piece of plate, as a testimony of his 
unwearied zeal and worth. 

Sept.27. Inthe Tything, Wore. aged 
77, the Rev. Thomas Davies. 

Sept. 28. At St. Mabyn, Cornwall, 
Cornwall, aged 53, the Rey. Granviile 
Leveson Gower, Rector of that parish, 
and a magistrate for the county; cousin 
to the Duke of Sutherland. He was the 
third and youngest son of Adm, the Hon. 
John Leveson Gower, fifth son of John 
first Earl Gower. He was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1808; M.A. 
1812; and was presented to his living in 
1818 by the Earl of Falmouth. 

Sept. 29. At Bloxham, Oxfordshire, 
in his 80th year, the Rev. Harry Davis, 
Perpetual Curate of Barford St, Michael, 
in the same county. He was of Merton 
college, M.A. 1789; and was presented 
to his living in 1826, by John Hall, esq, 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 16. In Upper Charlotte-st. Fitz- 
roy-sq. aged 24, Geo. Bourda Daly, esq. 

Sept. 17. In the Green Lanes, Stoke 
Newington, Henry Cookfield, esq. for- 
merly of Upton, Essex. 

Sept. 18. At Mile-end, Maria, wife of 
G. E. Carruthers, esq. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. H. R. Roxby, 
Vicar of St. Olave Jewry. 

Aged 26, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of 
Joseph Middleton, of the Middle Temple, 
esq. Of Pelham-place, Brompton, . and 
Grove House, near Leeds. 

Sept. 19. At Bayswater, aged 64, 
Alexander Baxter, M.D. Inspector Ge- 
neral of Hospitals. 

Aged 89, Daniel Jones, esq. of Beau- 
pre, Glamorganshire. 

Sept. 20. In Berners-st. aged 29, 
George Toynbee, esq. 

In Gloucester-place, Mrs. West. 

In Devonshire-pl. aged 76, Mary, relict 
of Peter Still, esq. 

Sept.21. In Verulam-buildings, Gray’s- 
inn, aged 80, John Hanson, esq. formerly 
Solicitor of Stamps. 

Sept. 22. In her 17th year, Rolanda, 
only child of David Mushet, esq. jun., of 
York-st. Regent’s Park. 

Sept. 24. In Newman-st. aged 75, 
George Falconer, esq. Commander R. N. 

In Finsbury-sq. aged 67, David Can- 
nan, esq. 

Sept. 26. In Canonbury-sq. aged 74, 
Robert Meacock, esq. the celebrated cow- 
keeper of Islington, 

Sept. 27. At his residence, Great St. 
Andrew’s-st. Seven Dials, aged 70, Mr. 
Robert Smith. He was by tradeasmith, 
and possessed funded, freehold, and lease- 
hold property to the amount of nearly 
400,0007. He was of the most singular 
and penurious habits from early life, and 
was left a considerable sum of money 
by his father, with which he speculated in 
the funds and in building houses. In the 
neighbourhood of Mornington-crescent 
he built between 150 and 200 houses. 
His property in the funds is believed to 
exceed 100,0007. He was born in the 
house in which he died. He has left a 
brother and sister; the former will inhe- 
rit the property, as the deceased has left 
no will. ‘The latter was allowed by him 
1l,a week. She is a woman also of ec- 
centric habits. 

Sept. 28. At St. John’s Wood, aged 
67, J. G. Leigh, esq. 

Sept. 29. At Snow-hill, Mr. Wm. 
Andrews Beckwith, gunsmith, one of the 
Common Councilmen of the Ward of Far- 
ringdon Without. It was this gentleman’s 

Gent. Mac. Vout. XVI. 
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shop that was attacked by the Spa Fields 
Rioters in 1816. 

Mary, wife of James Pitt, esq. of 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 

Aged 8 years, John-George, youngest 
son of the Rev. John George Storie, Vicar 
of Camberwell. 

Lately. At Camden Town 
Walter Weldon, esq. Pete 

In OPE t Berkeley-st. aged 70, Sarah, 
wife of R. T. Heysham, esq. 

Oct. 1. In Dorset-sq. aged 25, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Edward Young, esq. of 
Sydenham, dau. of Browne Roberts, esq. 

Aged 75, John Christmas, esq. of 
Huntley-st. Bedford-sq. a director of the 
Westminster Fire-office. 

Oct.2. Aged 62, John Hinde, esq. 
of Chester-terr. Regent’s Park. 

In Argyll-street, after a protracted ill. 
ness, Mr. James Fraser, the founder and 
publisher of Fraser’s Magazine. Litera. 
ture has thus lost an earnest supporter, 
literary men a generous patron, and a 
large circle of friends one beloved as a 
brother. 

Oct.3. At Hampstead, in her 3d year, 
Marian, dau. of Archdeacon Holling- 
worth. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 19, Kezia-May, 
only child of the Rev. N. Bennett, M.A’ 
of Queen’s Coll. Cambridge, and grand. 
dau. of Nicholas Bennett, esq. 

Mrs. Walond, of Hereford, relict of the 
Rey. Richard Walond, M.A. Rector of 
Weston-under- Penyard, and Treasurer of 
Hereford. 

Oct. 4. At the house of her son, at 
Greenwich, aged 70, Susannah-Maria, 
wife of the Rev. T. Hitchin. 

Oct. 6. In Camberwell New-road, 
aged 39, John Edward Abbott, esq. 

At Enfield, aged 88, Jane, relict of 
William Monk, esq. and only surviving 
sister of the late Right Hon. Sir William 
Garrow. 

At Plumstead-common, aged 56, Le- 
titia, widow of George Robinson, esq. 

Oct. 8. In Aldersgate-st. aged 57, 
Thomas Burton, esq. 

At the residence of H. C. Bowles, 
esq. Myddelton House, Enfield, aged 85, 
Samuel Carver, esq. many years partner 
in the well-known firm of Bowles and 
Carver, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Oct.9. Aged 69, William Alldridge, 
esq. of Twickenham Green. 

In Mount-st. Richard Leigh, esq. of 
Hawley House, Kent. 

Oct. 10. At Cowdery Farm, Wim- 
bledon, aged 44, Richard Blake, esq. late 
of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Oct. 11. G. Knox, esq. of Henrietta- 
st. Cavendish-sq. 
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At Stoke Newington, Sarah- Ann, wife 
of G. Greenhill, esq. treasurer of the 
Company of Stationers. 

Mary, widow of John Garratt, esq. of 
Newington. green. 

Aged 63, Mr. Kennedy, Manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank, Ox- 
ford-st. 

Oct. 13. At Camberwell, aged 75, 
Jacob George Wrench, esq. seed-mer- 
chant, of King William-street. He was 
the son of the late Mr. Deputy Wrench, 
and brother of the Rev. T. W. Wrench, 
Rector of St. Michael, Cornhill. 

At Chelsea, aged 65, Mary-Ann, relict 
of Gideon Herbert, esq. of Chelsea and 
Clement’s-lane. 

At Tottenham, in his 94th year, Mr. 
Thomas Coar, the highly respected father 
of Thomas Tennent Coar, esq. of Ox- 
ford. 

At Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
aged 44, W. C. Bousfield, esq. of the 
above place, and of Warborough, Oxford. 

Oct. 18. At Peckham, Emma, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Morgan, eldest dau. 
of the late Major Henry Scott, of Bislow, 
Salop. Her body was interred at the 
Nunhead Cemetery. 

Oct. 21. At Balham, in her 72d year, 
Elizabeth relict of Samuel Wathen, of 
New House, Gloucestershire, and sister 
to Thos. Sheppard, esq. M.P. of Folk- 
ington Place, Sussex. 





CornwaLt.—Sept. 30. At Higher 
Lariggan, Penzance, aged 24, Henry Na- 
thaniel, fifth son of the late Rev. John 
Eyton, Vicar of Wellington, and Rector 
of Eyton, Salop. 

Oct. 7. At St. Ives, aged 45, Francis 
Hingston, esq. Comptroller of her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs at Truro. 

CUMBERLAND.—Oct. 3. At Whiteha- 
ven, aged 69, Peter Hodgson, esq. one of 
the coroners for Cumberland. 

Dersy.—Oct. 8. At Ockbrook, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. C. A. Pohlman, 
and dau. of John Edgecumbe, esq. of 
Bristol. 

Devon.—Sept. 17. At Warlegh, the 
seat of the Rev. Walter Radcliffe, aged 
18, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
Barton, R.N. niece of Sir Ralph Lopes, 
Bart. M.P. 

Sept. 20. At Paington, aged 71, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. J. F. Howell, Vicar of 
St. Gluvias, Cornwall, and Canon of 
Exeter. 

Sept. 29. At Kingsbridge, aged 66, 
George Prideaux, esq. lately a resident in 
Plymouth, where he practised as a solici- 
tor for 35 years. He was buried at the 
Quakers’ Meeting - house, attended by 
upwards of 500 friends. 


Sept. 30. At Barnstaple, Louisa, wife 
of Ser Drake, esq. Town Clerk. 

Lately.. At Topsham, aged 44, Lieut. 
Frederick Follett, late of 88th Reg. 

At Devonport, aged 89, Thomas Lang- 
don, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Seaton, Georgiana-Eliza, 
wife of J. M. Bence, esq. of Bristol, an, 
only surviving child of William Jenkins, 
esq. of East Heath, near Oakingham, 
Berks. 

Oct.7. At Exeter, aged 75, Hester, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Mulso, Preb. 
of Winchester, and Rector of Meonstoke 
and Easton. 

Oct. 8. At Stonehouse, Emily Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Hawks, Chaplain of Saltash. 

Oct.13. At Totnes, aged 58, Capt. 
Searle. 

Dorser.—Sept. 19. At Fifehead 
House, near Shaftesbury, in his 21st year, 
William Manse Peacock, son of the Rev. 
Edward Peacock, Vicar of Fifehead 
Magdalen. 

Sept. 25. At Bridehead, aged 66, 
Frances, wife of Robert Williams, esq. 
She was the youngest dau. of John Tur- 
ner, esq. of Putney, and of Fleet-street ; 
and was married in 1794. She has left 
issue a son and a daughter. 

Lately. At Lyme Regis, aged 72, 
Ann, wife of John Oliver, esq. Master 
R.N. and Alderman of the borough. 

Oct. 8. At Bridehead, aged 102, Jane, 
relict of Robert Williams, esq. of Moor 
Park, Herts, and of Bridehead. She was 
born on the 13th Nov. 1739 old style, the 
daughter of Francis Chassereau, esq. of 
St. Marylebone; was married in 1764, 
and left a widow in 1814, having had issue 
two sons, the present Robert Williams, 
esq. of Bridehead, late M.P. for Dorches- 
ter, and formerly an Alderman of Lon- 
don ; {the death of whose lady, on Sept. 
25th, is above recorded;) and the late 
William Williams, esq. of Portland-place, 
M.P. for Weymouth ; and three daugh- 
ters, Anne, married to the Rev. Edw. 
Aubery ; Harriett, who was the first wife 
of Sir John Coleman Rashleigh, Bart. 
and Sophia, married to the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow. 

Essex.—Sept. 9. At Southall Park, 

ed 39, Lewis Archer, esq. of Saffron 
Walden. 

Sept. 18. Caroline Mary, wife of 
John Jolliffe Tuffnell, esq. eldest son of 
John Jolliffe Tuffnell, esq. of Langleys. 

GLovucestEr.— Sept. 17. At Chel- 
tenham, Frances Wentworth Taylor, dau. 
of the late Sir Rupert George, Bart. and 
widow of Charles Philip Taylor, esq. 
late Lieut.- Co]. 22nd Regiment. 

Sept. 19, At Cheltenham, aged 68, 
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John Hunter, esq. of Mount Severn, 
near Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire. 

Sarah, eldest child and only remaining 
dau. of the Rev. L. R. Cogan, of Temple, 
Bristol. 

Sept. 21. At Cheltenham, aged 81, 
Martha, widow of Capt. James Lys, 
R.N. of Ridgway, Hants. 

Sept. 25. At Clifton, Harriet, widow 
of John Taylor, esq. of Glasgow. 

Sept. 30. At Cheltenham, aged 39, 
Capt. George Rogers, R. Art. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 64, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Bache, of the 8th 
Foot. 

At Cheltenham, aged 72, the relict of 
Charles Read, esq. of Downe-hall, Dor- 
set. 

Oct. 7. At Cheltenham, aged 29, 
Frances-Mary, wife of Robert James 
Southby, esq. of Appleton Manor-house, 
Berks, second dau. of the late D. Xime- 
nes, esq. of Sidmouth. 

Hants.—Oct. 6. At Southampton, 
Selina, youngest dau. of the late Andrew 
Plimer, esq. of Brighton. 

HeReEForD.—Lately. Aged 69, Rich- 
ard Hankins, of Bartestree Court. 

Herts.—Oct. 4. At Cheshunt, Wil- 
liam Harrison, esq. Queen’s Counsel, a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple, Counsel 
to the Treasury and the War Office, and 
Attorney-Gen. for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, This eminent Parliamentary Coun- 
sel was called for the Bar on the 27th 
Jan. 1800. 

Kent.—Sept. 11. At Gravesend, aged 
23, Richard Huddart, youngest son of 
the late Richard Huddart Leech, esq. of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Civil 
Service, St. Helena. 

Sept. 19. At Rochester, aged 73, Ro- 
bert George, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Westerham, aged 37, 
Maria-Jane, wife of the Rev. R. H. Mil- 
lington. 

. a 26. At Wilmington, at the house 
of W. G. Rose, esq. Emma-Frances, 
wife of John Benson Rute, and only dau. 
of G. W. Gravener, esq. of Dover. 

Sept. 29. At Maidstone, aged 79, 
Anne, relict of the Rey. D. Evans, Vi- 
car of Headcorn. 

Sept. 30. At Walmer, aged 22, Mary, 
wife of James S. Shortt, of the 4th Reg. 
fourth dau. of the late Vice- Admiral Sir 
Thomas Harvey, K.C.B. 

Lately. At Chatham, aged 78, Col. 
Timpson, late of the Royal Marines. 

Oct. 4. At Bromley, Harriet, widow 
of Robert Conyers, esq. of Kingsland. 

Oct. 6. At Margate, aged 92, Ann, 
relict of John Hatfield, esq. of Norwich. 

Oct, 11. At Tenterden, aged 82, Ro- 
bert Curteis, esq. 
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Oct. 12. Aged 67, James Fisher, esq. 
of Elmwood, ‘Thanet. 

Oct. 13. At Tunbridge Wells, Maria 
Margaret, third dau. of the late Robert 
Langford, esq. of Upper Harley-street. 

LancasHirE. — Sept. 13. Hannah, 
wife of the Rev. John Langfield, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Holme. 

Lately. At Preston, in his 52nd year, 
Capt. Charles Pochin, of the Leicester- 
shire Militia, son of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Pochin, Rector of Morcott, Rutland. 

Oct. 11. Aged38, Martha, wife of the 
Rey. Alfred Hadfield, M.A. Perp. Cu- 
rate of Trinity Church, Bolton. 

Leicester. — Oct. 5. At Leicester, 
aged 72, Elizabeth, widow of James Man- 
field, esq. formerly Capt. in the 15th Hus- 
sars. 

Oct. 13. At Hallaton Hall, aged 70, 
Mrs. A. L. Bewicke, sister of the Rev. 
C. J. Bewicke, M.A. of Christ Church. 

Lincotn.—Lately. At Grantham, aged 
71, Miss Charlotte Norris, sister to the 
late Rev. Thos. Norris, Rector of Harby. 

Oct.11. Elizabeth, the wife of Henry 
Grantham, esq. of Sturton, 

MippLesex.—Sept. 17. At Bromp- 
ton, aged 62, Frances Juliet, relict of 
Capt. George Woods Sarmon, R.N. of 
West Cowes. 

Sept.21. Anne, wife of Edward Sla- 
ter, esq. of Kenton Lodge, near Harrow. 

NorroLtk.—Sept. 19. At Norwich, 
aged 50, Mary, widow of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Swatman, late Rector of Little 
Fransham, Norfolk. 

In St. Benedict’s, aged 86, Anne, relict 
of Thomas Salmon, esq. formerly of Nor- 
wich, 

Lately. At Gorleston, near Yarmouth, 
aged 83, John Barker Bell, esq. 

Sept. 26. At the house of the Rev. 
Thomas Clowes, South Town, Great 
Yarmouth, aged 16, Charles, son of the 
Rey. John Nelson, Rector of Beeston, 
near Milcham, and Little Dunham, Norf. 

Oct. 3. At Norwich, aged 77, Mrs. 
Sarah Routh, dau. of the Rev. P. Routh, 
M.A. late Rector of St. Margaret's, 
Southelmham, Suffolk, and Vicar of Wick- 
lewood, Norfolk. 

Oct.4. At Thorpe, aged 62, James 
Sudbury, gent. He was in the last war 
a Capt. in the Norwich Rifle Corps. 

NortuaMpron.—Sept. 30. At Farm- 
ing Woods, Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick. 
She was the younger dau. of John second 
Earl of Upper Ossory, by Anne (previ- 
ously Duchess of Grafton), only dau. of 
Henry Lord Ravensworth. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Oct.4. At Bel- 
ford, Elizabeth, relict of John Pratt, esq. 
of Bells Hill. 

OxrorD,—Sept, 22, 


At Headington, 
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aged 82, Mrs. Stanley, late of Duffield 
Bank, near Derby, and mother of Mrs. 
O. Jewitt, of Headington. 

Sept. 25. At Cowley, aged 69, David 
Stockford, esq. Paymaster of the County 
Militia for forty years. At the disembo- 
dying of the regiment in 1815, he was 
presented, by Colonel Wm. Gore Langton 
and the officers then in the regiment, with 
a silver tea-service as a token of their es- 
teem. 

Sept. 26. Aged 69, George Coles, 
esq. F.L.S. of Woodstock, Ald. of that 
Borough, a surgeon, and pupil of John 
Hunter. He had particularly engaged in 
botanical researches, and had made acom- 
plete Flora of the neighbouring district. 

Sept. 28. At Chipping Norton, aged 
59, ie Kingdon, gent. 

Sal.op.—Sept. 29. At Llan-y-blodwel 
vicarage, aged 76, Alice, wife of the Rev. 
J. Donne, D.D. 

Lately. At Albrighton, R. Yates, esq. 

Oct. 16. At the School-house, Os- 
westry, aged 35, Mary-Hannah, wife of 
the Rev. Stephen Donne. 

SomersET.— Sept. 12. At Bath, the 
relict of William Henry Kemp, esq. of 
Teynham, Kent. 

Sept. 16. At Shepton Mallet, Mr. 
Paul Barley, leaving children, grandchil- 
dren, great-grandchildren, and great-great- 
grandchildren, to the number of 89, being 
exactly the number of years he lived. 

At Batheaston, aged 66, Mary, widow 
of Rev. Wm. Marsh, Rector of Weston 
Bam pfylde and East Lambrook. 

Sept. 20. At Bath, aged 69, Mr. John 
Rutter. He was one of the Society of 
Friends, and many years an inhabitant of 
Banbury and Farnborough, at the former 
place he was for some time proprietor of 
the ‘* Original Cake Shop.” His death 
was occasioned by being knocked down 
by an unruly horse. 

Sept. 21. At Glastonbury, aged 78, 
John Holman, esq. 

Sept. 24. At Bath, Harriett, wife of 
John Macnaught, M.D. late of Jamaica. 

Oct.2. At Bath, aged 36, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late George Fort Cooper, esq. 
of Holt, Wilts. 

At Bath, aged 91, Thos. Lawrence, esq. 

Oct. 14. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
87, Thomas Ormerod, esq. of Bristol 
Hotwells. 

StarrorD.—Lately. At Rugely, aged 
77, Ann, relict of John Pugh, esq. King’s- 
road, Bedford. row. 

SuFroLk.—Sept. 6. Aged 43, Mary, 
fourth dau of the late Rev. Leonard Shel- 
ford, Rector of Tuddenham. 

Surrey.—Sept. 20. At his residence, 
Bingham Villa, _ 61, Charles Bean, 
esq. formerly of Plantation Richmond, 
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Essequibo, British Guiana, one of her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Sur- 
rey. 

Sept. 22. At Guildford, at the house 
of his son, aged 62, William Sells, esq. 
of Kingston-on-'Thames, and formerly of 
Four Baths, Clarendon, Jamaica. 

Sept. 27. At the residence of her 
brother, Seale Lodge, aged 77, Miss 
Elizabeth Wood. 

Oct. 5. At Merton-lodge, the resi- 
dence of her uncle, John Samuel 
Schwenck, esq. Miss Jane Gilbert. 

Oct.9. At Richmond, aged 77, Mrs. 
Schofield. 

Sussex.—Sept. 14. At Cuckfield, 
aged 96, Mrs. de Poggi. She was a 
descendant of the ancient family of Lewis, 
of Yorkshire, now merged into that of 
the Earl of Huntingdon. She had known 
intimately Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, 
Hannah Fea Paoli, &c. 

Sept. 20. At Chichester, at an ad- 
vanced age, Miss Mant. 

Sept. 22. Aged 74, William Stoveld, 
esq. many years banker of Petworth. 

Sept. 23. At Midhurst, aged 26, 
Charlotte, relict of the Rev. Charles 
Alcock, of Trotton, Archdeacon of 
Chichester, and mother of the Rev. 
Charles Alcock, M.A. Vicar of Adder- 
bury, Oxf. 

Sept. 30. At Brighton, in his 8th 
year, Reginald Gore, eldest surviving son 
of the late Blackwood Gore Currie, esq. 
of Wimbledon. 

At Worthing, aged 74, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of H. Crawford, esq. formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

Lately. At Brighton, Danby Wil- 
loughby, infant son of George Simon 
Harcourt, esq. of Ankerwycke House, 
Bucks, 

Oct.'7. At Chichester, at a very ad- 
vanced age, the wife of Major Richard- 
son, formerly of the 29th regt. 

Oct. 13. At Brighton, aged 91, Mrs. 
Gisborne. 

Oct. 17. At Eastbourne, Henry Ogle, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. eldest son of the Rev. 
J. S. Ogle, Preb. of Durham, and of 
Kirkley-hall, Northumberlamd. 

Wanrwick.—Sept. 15. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 52, Thomas Lamb, esq. late 
Captain Bengal Army. 

Sept.23. At the residence of her only 
surviving and youngest son, Mr. T. E. 
Foster, Birmingham, Ann-Mayson, re- 
lict of Capt. and Adj. E. B. Foster, 
formerly of Knowle Hall, Warw. and 
Ayleston House, near Leicester. 

Sept. 24. At Leamington, aged 76, 
John Biddle, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Kenilworth, aged 71, 
Isabella, wife of Chas, John Wheler, esq. 
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Oct. 4. At Leamington, aged 53, 
Zaccaria Laurence, esq. 

Oct. 5. At the College, Warwick 
aged 72, Isabella, wife of the Rev. George 
Innes, Master of the King’s School. 

Oct. 6. At Birmingham, Amelia, eldest 
dau. of Francis Burgess, esq. barrister- 
at-law, chief commissioner of police for 


that borough. 
Witts.—Sept. 22. At the Palace, 
Salisbury, aged 29, Louisa Mary, wife of 


the Rt. Rev. Edward Denison, Lord Bi- 
shop of Salisbury, and second daughter 
of the late Henry Ker Seymer, esq. of 
Hanford, Dorsetshire. This lady was 
married on the 27th June, 1839. She 
had heen suffering from serious illness 
from the period of her accouchement on 
the 5th ult., but afterwards rallied; and 
so little was her death looked for on the 
day it occurred, that the carriage was or- 
dered about an hour previous, to convey 
her a short distance, where she was to re- 
side temporarily for change of air. Her 
remains were interred in the very centre 
of the cloisters, a spot chosen by her lady- 
ship sometime prior to her unexpected 
and premature dissolution. 
ORCESTER.—Sept. 25. At Powick, 
Eliza Price, relict of Chas. Lesingham, 
esq. and sister of the Rev. H. A. Hughes. 

Oct. 10. At Worcester, the wife of 
Major Benj. Baker. 

Yorx.—Sept. 22. At Thornton Lodge, 
Francis Philip Beddingfield, esq. of Ditcu- 
ingham Hall. 

Sept. 26. At Habton, near Malton, 
aged 80, Thomas Pickering, esq, 

Sept. 29. At York, aged 92, Jane, re- 
lict of William Askwith, esq. of Ripon. 

Oct. 1. At Kippax, aged 83, John 
Clayton, esq. 

Oct. 2. Aged 84, John Walker, esq. 
of New Malton; and within twenty-four 
hours after, aged 79, Jane, his wife. They 
had been married more than 61 years. 

Oct.7. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. Charles A. Hulbert, 
Incumbent of Slaithwaite, the relict of 
James Lacy, esq. of Islington. 

Oct.9. At Whitby, aged 79, Robert 
Braithwaite, esq. shipowner, father of 
Capt. Robert Braithwaite. 

Oct. 10. At York, aged 40, Mr. Jo- 
seph Lee, a powerful bass singer at York 
Minster. 

Oct. 12. At Sudbury House, Eliza- 
beth, wife of William S. Gilpin, esq. of 
Painesfield, East Sheen. 

Wates.—Sept. 19, At his seat, Ty- 
mawr, Brecknocksh. aged 64, Charles 
Claude Clifton, esq. 

Sept. 29. _At Varchoel, omg rf 
shire, aged 87, Devereux Mytton, M.D. 
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of Pembroke College, Oxford. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1776; B. and D.M, 1y8I, 

Lately. At Swansea, aged 104 years 
and 7 months, Mr. Morgan William. In 
his 99th year he walked to Llanelly (12 
miles) in three hours. 

At Carmarthen, aged 64, Miss Eugenia 
Morgan, eldest and last surviving dau. of 
the late Charles Morgan, esq. of Furnace 
House, in that town; a descendant of 
John Vaughan, Earl of Carberry, and of 
the Morgans of Tredegar. 

At Lianblethian, near Cowbridge, at 
the residence of his brother (the Rev. 
Edward Griffiths), John Griffiths, esq. 
late surgeon in the East India Company’s 
service, and eldest son of the late Rev. J. 
Griffiths, M.A. Vicar of St. Ishmael’s, 
Carmarthenshire. 

Oct. 8. Jane-Louisa, third dau. of the 
late John Lloyd, esq. of Dale Castle, 
;* ce and Mabus, Cardigan- 
shire. 

ScoTLanp.—Sept. 29. At Leith Fort, 
soon after his return to that station, from 
a tour of inspection, Lieut.-Col. David 
Story, 7th battalion, commanding officer 
of the Royal Artillery in North Britain. 
He was at the blockade and capture of 
Malta, 1800; at the capture of the Da- 
nish Islands St. Croix and St. Thomas; 
at the bombardment and capture of Fort 
Dessaix, Martinique, in February, 1809 ; 
and at the capture of Guadaloupe, in Fe- 
bruary, 1810. His body was interred in 
South Leith churchyard. lord Green- 
ock, Lord Robert Kerr, and the officers 
of the North British Staff, Col. St. Quin- 
tin (17th Lancers), Col. Emmett, and the 
officers of the Royal Artillery and 53d 
regiment, attending the funeral. 

Lately. At Arbuthnott House, the 
Hon. Jean Arbuthnott, sister to Vis- 
count Arbuthnott. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Brabazon, widow 
of Captain Lambert Brabazon, R.N. 

Oct. 1. At Whitehaugh, in Aberdeen. 
shire, by suicide, Col. Forbes Leith. He 
returned from Indiaand settled on his pa- 
ternal estate about 20 years ago; soon 
after which he married, and has now left 
a widow and several children, 

IneLanp.—Sept. 12. At Newtown. 
barry, aged 22, the Hon. Richard Thomas 
Maxwell, brother of Lord Farnham. 

Sept. 20. At Cork, aged 67, Anthony 
O'Connor, esq. of Mallow. 

Sept. 26. At the Cove of Cork, Eli- 
zabeth-Ann, wife of Capt. George P. 
Helsham. 

Lately. At Carass, Lady Roche, wife 
of Sir David Roche, Bart. M.P. She 
was the 2d dau. of J. Ormsby Vandeleur, 
esq. of Maddestone House, co. Kildare, 
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was married in 1825, and has left four 
children. 

At Kingstown, Dublin, aged 44, the 
Hon. Grace-Elizabeth, wife of the Hon. 
Waller O’ Grady, of Stephen’s-green, and 
sister of the late Lord Massy. She was 
married in 1823, and has left a numerous 
family. 

At Wexford, aged nearly 80, Lieut. 
Jones, Governor of Traver’s Naval Col- 
lege, Windsor. 

Oct. 7. At Rockingham Castle, aged 56, 
the Rt. Hon. Frances Viscountess Lorton. 
She was the only dau. and heiress of 
Laurence first Earl of Ross by Lady Jane 
King (aunt to Viscount Lorton), and 
eldest dau. of Edward Ist Earl of Kings- 
ton. She was married in 1799, and had 
several children. Her charities were very 
extensive, and she was particularly zea- 
lous in the support of schools. 

East Inpits.—Feb. 23. At sea, 
Lieut. Thomas Austen, Ist Native Ve- 
teran Battalion. 

May 29. At Cape Town, Major 
Edward E. M. Willoughby, 18th N. Inf. 

June 8. At Sylhet, Lieut. W. Eger- 
ton, 2nd Native Infantry. 

June 11. At sea, Fanny, wife of 
John Hamilton Gray, esq. eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Sewell, esq. of 
Oak End Lodge, Bucks. 

June 14. At Moulmein, aged 22, 
Ensign Robert Fulton Cameron, H. M. 
62rd regt. 

July 3. At Hazareebaugh, aged 26, 
Lieut. Augustus Harris, H. M. 62nd regt. 

July 4. At Kurrachee, aged 20, En. 
sign G. W. Hessing, H. M. 41st regt. 

At Gowhatte, aged 35, Margaret 
Campbell, wife of Captain S. F. Hannay. 

July 6. At Darjeeling, aged 24, Alex. 
ander Ross Morton, esq. M.D. H.C. S. 

July 7. At Calcutta, Mary, wife of 
Mr. Alexander Anderson, third dau. of 
Alexander Sime, esq. of that city; and 
on the 6th of Aug. just as he was about 
to — for England with his children, 
aged 41, the said Alexander Anderson, 
esq. architect, formerly of Leith. 

July 2. At Kernaul, Captain Henry 
D’Acre Lacy, of her Majesty’s 3rd Buffs. 

July 10. At Meerut, Mr. John Voyle, 
merchant, son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Elliott Voyle, Bengal service. 

July 14. At Calcutta, aged 41, Ade- 
line- Maria, the lady of T. E. M. Tur- 
ton, esq. registrar of the Supreme Court. 

July 15, At Quettah, Lieut. Henry 
Fancourt Valiant, of H. M. 40th regt. 
and Brigade Major to the force in Upper 
Scinde. 

July 16. At Secunderabad, in her 26th 
year, Charlotte Catherine, wife of Cap- 
tain Chambers, Ist Madras European 
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regiment, eldest daughter of Brigadier 
James Wahab, C.B. commanding the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. 

July 21. At Nellore, Lieut. Geo. 
Wm. Mackenzie, of Ist M. E. regiment. 

July 22. At Quettah, Lieut. and 
brevet Captain Robert Lewis, adjutant 
22nd Native Inf. 

July 31. At Cuttack, aged 32, James 
Kerr Ewart, esq. Bengal Civil Service, 
fifth son of Peter Ewart, esq. Royal 
Dockyard, Woolwich, 

Lately. At Penang, Captain George 
Dawson, of the Royal Navy, deeply and 
sincerely regretted by all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him. 

Aug. 4. At the Neilgherry Hills, 
aged 34, Capt. Thomas Davis Rippon, 
of the 8th Madras Nat. Inf. 

Aug. 5. At Ahmednuggur, aged 59, 
Edward Byne, esq. formerly Major in 
her Majesty’s 4th Light Dragoons. 

Aug. 20. At Calcutta, Robert David- 
son, esq. 

West Inpirs.— Aug. 16. At the 
Government House, Dominica, Barbara, 
wife of his Excellency Major Hort, of 
the 8lst Reg. Lieut.-Governor of the 
Island. 

Aug. 24. At Roseau, Dominica, Mary, 
wife of A. Sisson, esq. third dau. of T. 
Neale, esq. of Reigate, Surrey. 

Lately. At Demerara, aged 36, the 
Hon. Richard John Le Poer Trench, 
Capt. 52nd Regt.; brother to the Earl of 
Clancarty. 

In Jamaica, aged 40, Lieut-Col. the 
Hon. Augustus Frederick Ellis, com- 
manding the second Battalion 60th Royal 
Rifles, second son of Lord Seaford, and 
brother to Lord Howard de Walden. 
His death was accelerated by his inde- 
fatigable attention and anxiety to arrest 
the mortality which had already destroyed 
so many of his Regiment. He married 
in 1838 Mary-Frances-Thurlow, eldest 
dau. of Sir David Cuninghame, Bart. and 
has left issue. 

At St. Thomas’s, Lieut.-Col. John 
Clavell Sladdon Slyfield, K.H. of the 
60th Reg. He was on his way home to 
command the Ist Battalion, and only suc- 
ceeded to the Lieut.-Colonelcy a few 
months since, by the death of Lieut.-Col. 
Molyneux. He entered the service on 
the Sth Oct. 1812, and purchased his 
lieutenantcy, company, and majority. He 
served in the Peninsular war. 

AsroaD.—May 12. At the Island of 
of Junkceylon, on his passage to China, 
Lieut. Standish Haly, 18th Royal Irish 
Regt. youngest son of Aylmer Haly, esq. 
of Wadhurst Castle, Sussex. 

May. . At Sydney, NewSouth Wales, 


Francis Moore, esq. M.A. Barrister at 
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Law, formerly of Christchurch, Oxford, Aug.... At Leghorn, George Furse, 
and late of the Oxford Circuit; brother esq. brother to the late Lieut. W. P. \ 
to the Rev. William Moore, Rector of Furse, R.N. of Alphington. 
Tasley, Salop. He was called to the Aug. 11. At Munich, Edward Grain. 
bar at the Inner Temple, 29th Jan, 1836. ger, esq. of Tywysogg, Denbighshire. 
June 3. At Santa Cruz, in the Azores, Aug. 14. At St. Hic. aged 57, An. 
aged 42, Ann, wife of James M‘Cay, drew Darling, esq. 
British Vice-Consul of that Island. Aug. 23. At Brussels, aged 93, Ge- 
July 7. At the Cape, Ensign Francis neral George Wilson, R. Art. He was 
Fraser Stokes, 91st Regt. son of F, appointed Ensign 39th foot 1784, Major 
Stokes, formerly of Gibraltar. 1795, brevet Lt.-Col. 1798; Lieut.-Col. 
July 10, At Sierra Leone, aged 26, in the Invalid Battalion of the Royal Ar- 
Fanny, wife of Thomas Hoseason, esq. tillery 1800; Colonel in the Army 1808; 
Registrar of the Admiralty Courtand Co- Major-Gen. 1811. 
lonial Secretary, and dau. of Mr. Clarke, Sept. 14. At the Baths of Ems, in 
of Lower Grosvenor-pl. ; and on the 23d Germany, John Harris, esq. of Radford, 


of the same month, T, Hoseason, esq. and of the Naval Bank, Plymouth, 
the husband. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Sept. 28 to Oct. 19, 1841. 
Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 102] 50 and 


60 71 

Males 496} oo7| Males 453 000 £9 5 and 10 34] 60 and 70 82 
Females 501 Females 456 § © J10 and 20 23]70 and 80 58 
90 26 





E20 and 30 61 | 80 and 
Whereof have died under two years old...289 pq f 30 and 40 85 | 90 and 100 3 


40 and 50 75 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct, 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as d|{s d|s d|{s dd] % s d, 
64 1] 35 9 [22 5|38 0 [42 9 [42 2 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 15s. to 61. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 15s. to 7/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 25, 
Hay, 37. to 4/. 13s.—Straw, Id. 16s. to 2/.—Clover, 41. to 62. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 25. 
3s. 4d. to 5s. Od. Beasts.............. 3,747 Calves 110 
Raacaeansas asenunand 4s, 8d. to 5s. 4d. Sheep.. ccccoceccee 23,680 Pigs 327 
peesdnaceesenensense 4s, 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
COAL MARKET, Oct. 22. 
Walls Ends, from 14s. to 22s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. to 18s, 3d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s, Yellow Russia, 49s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 














PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 200.——Ellesmere and Chester, 75.——Grand Junction 110, 
—— Kennet and Avon, 22}. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 740.-—— Regent’s, 83. 
—Rochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 72. t. Katharine’s, 923.—— East 
and West India, 100}.——London and Birmingham Railway, 157.——Great 
Western, 754.—— London and Southwestern, 51.—— Grand ‘Junction Water 
Works, 56.——— West Middlesex, 90.—— Globe Insurance, 115}. —— Guardian, 
354.——Hope, 5}.—— Chartered Gas, 58.—Imperial Gas, 58.——Pheenix Gas, 
_ 31,——London and Westminster Bank, 21,——Reversionary Interest, 95, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From September 26 to October 25, 1841, both inclusive. 







































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
+ lag * j+4 ‘ ° © 
sdlfz] ¢ B4| ¢ sale) ¢ (z| ¢ 
ee E! 8 jes a Weather. || 2 S\S = 2 \Se Weather. 
Aaig3|* 34) & Aa ioe! A ail i 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° lin. pts, Brel So Bre —~ 
26 | 58 | 64 | 56 |29, 37 |/rain,clo.fair |} 11 | 53 | 61 | 51 29, 61 |\fair, rain 
27 | 57 | 66 | 58) , 57 |\clo.fair,rain || 12 | 53 | 55 | 47 | , 23 | heavy, do. 
28 | 59 | 65 | 67 | , 38 ||rain, windy 13 | 51 | 55 | 56 , 96 | fair, do. 
29 | 62 | 64} 58! , 28 |do.cl.fa.rn. || 14 | 57 | 63 | 56 83 | 0. 
30 | 60 | 65 | 54| ; 24 ||do. do. 15 | 55 | 60 | 47 ldo. 
Oe.1| 57 | 60 | 54} 3 50 |Ido. 16 | 53 | 59 | 50 37 |rain, fair 
2/54/60] 51] , 77 ||fair, cloudy || 17 | 54 | 63 | 52 7 if air 
3 | 51 | 57} 51 | , 80 cloudy, rain |} 18 | 50 | 56 | 47 sl ‘ido. rain 
4|52/| 60| 54! , 61 |do. do. 19 | 42 | 50 | 42 | , 78 do. 
5 | 54! 60] 51 | , 10 |fair, do. 20 | 50 | 55 | 50 | , 84 \'do. do. 
6 | 53 | 59 | 49 |28, 86 |/rain 21 | 42 | 49 | 44 , 96 | do. 
7 | 52 | 60 | 50 (29, 0 |Ifair 22 | 42 | 49 | 43 |30, 07 ‘do. 
8| 51 | 58150} , 25 rain 23 | 51 | 58 | 50 |29, 35 |'rain 
9149/55/49! , 77 |fair 24 | 48 | 56 | 43 |28, 80 fair 
10 | 49 | 55 | 56] , 78 rain 25 | 45 | 53 | 42 |29, 10 ‘do 
| i 
| DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
4 From September 27 to October 27, 1841, both inclusive. 
Sidi a 2 i | me) ay ‘4 
O|S|8s/8, 18 (83) £1! SlSSis | 3 
| gl2@|Os log Pek cO |wsl Emulsd] § | Ex. Bills, 
“lg S| a8 |sulss| 23 |SEMeasiee| 8 | £1000. 
#18) 8s | a8 Pamet | Pas m (eles \3@ Nn 3 
M ” o \35 | fon) 
27}$——_—— 893 ‘eae I ae |__|__|__|_ dis Ipm. 16 13pm. 
23——-—| 89} || 93} — |||} 1 pm. | 15 12pm. 
29—|———| 895 | _ 98 |__|_|_247 | 12 14pm. 
30|\————| 89g |---| 96g |__| [246 | 1 2 dis, 11 13pm. 
] 895 |——___ 984 |__|___'___[2453| 1 pm. | 11 13pm. 
2]——|___| g9§ |_—_'_—__|_ 98; |__| Ipm.Idis| 11 13 pm. 
4 894 | 98; 12 pm.) 14 12pm, 
5j—'——— 89 -——_—__ 98} | par2pm.) 14 12pm, 
6 | 89i |————| 98 246 |par2 pm.) 12 14pm, 
71—— 89} 98 15 13pm, 
8 89 98 2463| par. | 15 13pm, 
9 89 |—|——__: 983 |—~ 245 | 32 pm.| 15 13pm. 
11/166 | 87 884 | 953) 964 97% | 12; 245 |Spm.par.| 14 11pm, 
12164 | 863 | 87% || 96 | 974 | 124! 245 |2pm.ldis| 11 13pm, 
13/166 | 86% | 88 |——| 96 | 973 | 12g ——'——/245 2pm. par.| 13 11 pm, 
14/1653) 87$ | 884 | 963, 963) 984 | 12g —-|——/245 2pm. par.| 11 13pm, 
15165 | 87§°| 88{ || 964) 98. | 12g ——| i pm. |11 13pm; 
; 16/164 | 66% | 88 | 963] 964) 97% | 12g—— 963 |244 2pm.par.| 11 13pm, 
181644) 86§ | 87§ |——| 964| 973 | 123) 843|/——/244. 11 13pm, 
19}1633) 863 | &7§ | 964) 963) 973 | 12j——|——|242 |2pm.1dis| 10 12pm, 
20 86; | 88 |-—/ 963) 973 | 123! 843.973 [243 |lpm.1dis| 12 10pm, 
21)1633) 87 88 | 969) 963 972 | 123——\——2434/2pm. par.| 10 12pm, 
22/1633 87 | 88 | 964) 965} 973 | 123_——'——2434| 1 3 pm.| 10 12pm 
23\——| 87 | 87% | 964] 963} 973 | 123,— 12 11pm. 
25;——| 87 | 884 |——| 963} 975 | 12§' 843 ——|_| 2 pm. | 10 12pm, 
26)1623) 87% | 884 —— | 268 98 | 123! 843'——|24133/2pm. par.) 12 10pm, 
27|—| 874 | 883 | 963 96;, 984 | 12} 1243 l2pm.Idis) 9 11 pm' 
J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 
J. Bs NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20) PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








